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*Notc$ m the history of Religion in the llhmlaya of the N. W, Provinces, 
Part I.—Jiy E. T. Atkinson, B. A., F. R. G. S., B. a S. * 
(Oonoliided frornjtage 103, JiTo. 1 of 1884.) 

FonehaIi Ckuemonies. 

laio cDremonieB to bo ol;iservo<i at funeralH aro found in tho Preta* 
manjari^ the authority on thia subject which obtains in Kumaon, This 
work opens with the direction that when a person is in extremis Ids 
purohita should cause him to repeat tho hymn to Vasudora and tlio 
simrana in whioli tho names of Ravua and S'iva occur, and after these 
make the ^damddua or bestowal of ten things in accordance with the 
sutra* : — * "She learned have said that cattle, land, sesamum, gold, olarifi 
fied butter, apparel, rice, molasses, silver and salt aro included in* tho 
,ten gifts.* In bestowing the dasaddnay the sick man or in his stead the 
imro}dt<hS.TBi rinses his mouth and consecrates the argha and then repeats 
tho 'prd^ciyd'ma as already ,d escribed. Tho meditation or dhydrM appro- 
priate is that known as the Sriparmnesvarasmrita or meditation on the* 
Supi*eme beSig as distinguished from and above hi/! particular manifes- 
tations as S'iva and Vishijfu. This is followed by the sankalpa or dedi- 
cation Q ? the gifts with the ssnine mantra as used in the Ganqi§a-pttyd 

{pm Fishnuy <®c,) , ending with ttie prayers thjft there may be a removal 

cha raup\jms> lavmam ity dhw daia* 

ddnani 
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r 

of all sins committed wittingly or unwittingly by the dying man dnring 
his life-time and that he may obtain the fruit of his good acts. For this 
purpose on the part of the moribund each of the gifts and the Brahmans 
concerned are reverenced, and the gifts are then presented. 

Kapild~ddna. — First the kapildddna or a gift of a cow of a yellowish- 
brown colour with the five mantras* beginning with : — Idam vishnur 
vichakrame tredlid nidadlte jpadam samudham aspa p^msure and in 
practice this alone is recited. Then the argha is presented to the Brah- 
man with a 'mantraf praying him as best of men to be present at the 
sacrifice and accept the arglia. Then sandal- wood is given with ' a« man^ 
tra% and rice with another mantra,^ Flowers are then presented with 
the mantra ; — ‘ Glory to thee, 0 Brahman.* Next the cow should re- 
ceive veneration with the appropriate mantra : — ‘ Glory to thee 0 KapilA/ 
and each of its members, the foic-feet, mouth, horns, shoulder, back, 
hind-feet and tail with a saluhition and tho gift of sandal, rice and 
flowers. A covering is then presented with food, incense, light, and the 
installation hymn : — Yd Lakslimih sarvvalohdyidm^ Ac, Then the moribund 
takes sesamum, Aa^tf-grass, barley, and gold in a pot of clarified butter and 
with them the cow’s tail in his hand over which water is poured, and aljl 
ore dedicated to tho removal of the guilt of his sins and for this purpose 
are given to, so and so BrAhman in the name of Biudra. Tho cow is first 
addressed, however, with the ipantra : — Kapile sarvva-^varndndtn^ &c. The 
cow and Brahman then circumambulate tho moribund, who with clasped 
hands repeats a verse || in praise of th^ cow. 

Bhimuddnai — ^Next comes tho Bnumi^^dna or gift of land. Tho in- 
stallation hymn (prdrthana) beginning : — Sarvvahhutdirayd hhumih, ^c., 
is first addressed to the earth. ’Then a ball of clay is made from the soil 
of the land which is intended to bo given away and is worshipped and 
dedicated as in tho previous gift ai^l then aftei* consecration, is given 
away for Vasudeva’s sake to fne BrAhman. The Tila-ddna or gift of sesa- 
mum follows with the mantra : — Tildh mvarna-samdyuhtdh, Ac., and tho 
ususd consecration and dedicatk)n in the name of Vishnu and the hymn 
of praise : — Tildh pdpalio/rd nityam, 

c 

• These mantras aro practically unknown to the mass of the people who have 
' much simpler ritual feebly on the same linos. ^ 

f Bh-Crnidevdgrajawrmisi twai^ viprapuruahoU<mapratydk9ho yaj^J^purwihai arg^ 

MyaW' xnratigrihyatdm. 

I Qdndkadwdrdnf. dwrddharshdig^ ndtyapushfdyf, Jcariahmim iwwriy^ 8<miSbh<i;td/fkdya 

twtn ihojpCLhvtiye irtyaTn, ^ ^ 

§ Namo hrahmay^yadevaya gohrdhmayahitdya cha jagaddhitdya Kfishyd^a 
ddya natnonavia^, ^ 

II Ont g^afy awrabhayo nityam. gd/vo guggula^gandhikdh, ^c. 




Next comes the Sira^a^ddna or gift of gold with a mantra* v — ^and 
the usual dedication, &c., in the name of Agni. The Ajyaddna or gift of 
clarified butter is next made with the mantra : — ‘ Sprung from Kama- 
dhenu, Ac.,’ and the dedication in the name of M|ityunjaya. The pro- 
cedure is the same all through, the mardras used alone being different 
For the Vastra-ddnu or gift of apparel wo have the mantra : — ‘ Ptta vas- 
tra, Ac.,’ and the Asdication in the name of Vyihaspati. The DJidnya^ 
ddna or gift of rice of seven Ifinds has the mantra : — ‘ Bhdnyam karati 
ddtdramj Ac.,* and is presented in the name of Prajipati* The Guraddna 
or gift*of molasses has the mantra : — * Ghida manumthaclidpotthay Ac./* 
and is given in the name of Rudra. The Pjaupya-ddna or gift of silver has 
the mantra : — ‘ Rudranetra-samudhJiutam^ Ac.,* and is offered for the sake 
of Soma, the moon, with the prayer that any laxity in morals may be 
forgiven. The Lavana-ddna or gift of salt follows with the mantra - 
* Yasmdd annarasdh sarve^ Ac., and is presented on behalf of all the 
gods 

Last service for the dying, — Tlio moribund next presents the fruit of 
all the ceremonial observances that he £as undontaken during his life to 
plead on his behalf witli Kvara. He* also dedicates sesamum, kuSa, bar- 
ley and water and enumerates all the penance that he has performed 
during his life and commits it with an oblation to tho mercy-seat* in the 
name of Agni to plead on his behalf. He then prays tliat for tho soke 
of tho good Vasudeva whatever errors he^nay have committed in cere- 
monial or other observances knc^wingly or in ignorance, in eating or 
jl^g and in his conduct towards women or men may bo forgiven, 
for which purpose ho offers gold. A similar gift of a cow is sometimes 
*^ade to clear off all debts due to fiiondsund others, but the practice has 
falh n into disuse, as the heir, according to the usage of tho British law- 
courts, must pay his father’s debt| if sufficient assots fall into his 
hands. • • • 


VaitaTfni-ddna. — Another cow should he presented in Govinda^s name 
to prevent tho retribution due on account of evil acts of the body,* evil 
speech in words and evil thoughts in tho heart, and again another cejw in 
the liopp of final liberation {moksha-ddna') through the loving-kindness of 
Rudra and in his name. As a rule, however, but one cow is given, and 
this only in the Vaitaram^ddna which now takes place. For this rite 
t, w of a Black coldur is selected and worshipped •as prescribed in the 
Kjdpvld-ddnay and the gift is dedicated to help the spirit of the moribund 
after de%th in its passage across the Vaitara^i river, and with this object 
it is formally dKjlivered over to a Brdhman. Tho installation verse fol* 


’^Biraigiyaijarhlia-garhhasthaij^ hemahijam iybhAuaBolj^, anam^ta^pui^yaphaloidam ataJ^ 


idntim prayachchha me. 
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the cow is—* Glory to thee, 0 cow, be thon ready to assist at the very 
terrible door of Tama this person desirous to cross the Vaitara^i,* and 
for the river in the verse : — “ Approaching the awfal entrance to the 
realms of Tama and the dreadful Vaitara^i, I desire to give this black 
cow to thee, 0 Vaitarani, of my own free-will so that I may cross thy 
flood flowing with pus and blood, I give this black cow.” Selections 
from the Bhagavad^gitd are then read to the sick man and the thou- 
sand names of Vishnu are recited. His feet and hands are bathed in 
water taken from the Ganges or some other sacred stream whilst the 
' frontal mark is renewed and garlands of the sacred iulst are' tjirown 
around his neck. The ground is plastered with cow-dung and the dying 
man is laid on it with his head to the north-east and if still able to under* 
stand, verses in praise of Vishnu should be recited in a low, clear voice 
suited to the solemn occasion. The priestly instinct is even now alive 
and the family astrologer appeal’s on the scone to claim another cow that 
the moribund may die easily and at an auspicious moment. 

Preparing the body for the pyre, — When the breath has departed, the 
body of the deceased is* washed with, earth, water and the fruit of tho 
Ernhlica oJljicimlis and then anointed with clarified butter whilst the 
following mantra* is repeated: — “ May the place s of pilgrimage, Gaya 
and the rest^ the holy summits of mountains, the sacred tract of Kuiu- 
kshetra, tho holy rivers Ganges, Jumna, Sarasvati, Kosi, Chandrabhaga 
which removeth the stains of all sins, the Nandabhadm tho river of 
Benares, tho Gandak and Sarju as^welj as the Bhairava and Varaha places 
of pilgrimage and the Pindar river,® as many place of pilgrimage as 
there are in the world, as well as the four oceans, enter into this 
matter used for the ablution 6f this body for its purificalion.” The 
body is then adorned with gopichandana, the sacrificial thread, yellow 
clothes and garlands. Gold or clayified butter is then placed on tho 
seven orifices of the face aifd the body is wrapped in a shroud jfnd carried 
to the buming-ghat, Tho body is placed with its head to the east and 
tho face upwards whilst the near male relatives are shaved. In the 
meaijtimo pindas or small balls of barley-flour and water are offered 
according to tho rule:' — Mritisthdne tatlid dwdre visrdmesJm chiiopari; 
Jcnhsliau pinddh praddtavydh pretapinddh pi'raMrtitdhr^^ Where the man 
tdies, at the door (of his village), where the bearers rest, at the pyro 
upou his body, these '■(five) pindas should be offered by rule ; these are 

* Oayddini cha Hrihdni ye cha payydJt iilochchaydk ; huruJeshetram cha ^emgd cha 
yamnnd cha sarasvati, ’kau^ildtchandra-'bhdgd cha sarvapdpaprandiini, nandd hhadrd 
cha Jedahi cha gaydaH sarayd tathd, hhairamiv^ cha vdrdham cha tirtham piydardk'»i^^ 
iathd, pfithivyam ydni tirtham cha^w^rafy adgarde tathd, iavasydsya viiaddhyaHhan^ 
• aemm toys vitantv, rai* 
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well known as the pretapinda. Each pin^a should have its proper dedi-^ 
cation with definition of time, place, and person (jn^i'itisthdna, dwdra, ^c.) 
First some water is thrown on the ground with a dedication, and then 
the pi^da is taken in the hand and after the recital of the dedication, it^ 
too, is thrown on the ground and again water is sprinkled on the same 
place with a third dedication. This is repeated at each of the five places. 
The wood of sandal, cedar, hel, or dlidk, mixed with ghi, ai*o laid on the 
body, which is placed on the pyre with the head to the south. The son, 
or nearest male relative, bathes and dedicates the rite to the release of 
the soul of the deceased from the company and region of sprites and its 
exaltation to the heaven of the good, after which the kukshi-pinda is 
offered. 

Office for cremation. — The fire is next applfod by the nearest male 
relative to the wood at the feet of the corpse, if the deceased be a female, 
and to the wood at the liead, if a male, with the mantra : — “ Om mayest 
thou arrive at the blissful abodes, thoa*with thy deeds whether done ill 
purposely or unwittingly hast become- an inhabitant of another world, thy 
body encompassed with its load of desire and ignorance, weighted with 
.its deeds of right and wi’ong has been comi)letoly resolved into its fivo 
elements.*^ ^ Then comes the TblanMra-dJydhnii or honia with sesamum 
mingled with clarified butter accompanied by the mantra*-: — Om loma- 
bhyah aodhdy om iwache svdhd, om lohitd^a svdhdy om mdmsebhyah svdhd^ 
om medohliyah simha, om tvayhfiyah svdhd, om majjdhhyah svdJidy om rctase 
svdhdf om roditcbliyah svdJid . — ‘HaJJ salutation to the hair, epidermis, blood, 
* ** marrow, skin, tlio essential element of the body, the semen, and to 
him who is bewailed.’ Then follows tljo sutra directing the circuinam- 
halation of the pyre whilst sesamum* is sprinkled over the burning body 
with the mantra ; — ‘ Om, glory to the firo of the funeral pyre.’ When 
the bod jT has been almost entirely cbnsuniei^ a small portion of the flesh, 
about tho size of a pigeon’s egg, should bo taken and tied up in a piece 
of cloth, and flung into a deep pool. Then the person who conducted 
the ceremony puts out the fire and bathes, anointing himself with tho 
pancha^fjavya and places a seat of kusa-^grds^ for tlic spirit of the dofteasod 
with a dedication followed by water, a pmda and again water, each 
accompanied by its proper’ dedication. 

Bali-tldna. — Next the hali-ddna, consisting of rice, sandal, &c., is 
offered to the goblins and sprites of tho burning-ghat with the prayer 
that they will accept it, eat it and be appeased. Wlioever wishes to pre- 
serve a portiojL of tlie bones, to cast them into, the sacred stream of the 

<■' * Tho rich throw sandal, tulsfC, sesaniTim and clarified butter on the pyre whilst 
the relatives cry out with a loud voice so fts to attract tho notice of the dweller in 
paradise. 
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Qangos at Hardwfo {j^hul syavaima)^ will coUoct them between his thumb 
and little finger and wash them in the panchagavya and clarified bntte 
and placing them in a cloth bury them for a year before he attempts to 
carry out his purpose. All ceremonies performed for an ancestor must 
be carried through with the saciificial thread over the right shoulder, all 
worship of the gods with the thread as usual over the left shoulder. The 
pyre is then cleaned and smeared with cow-dung whilst the dedication is 
made and water and a pinda are given followed by water as before. Then 
the mantra is recited : — AnddinuDiano deva 4anlcha-cliakra~gadddliara ; 
ajeshayah •j^un^arikdlcsika jircta-molcslha-frado hliava . — ^An address'' to the 
deity praying for the liberation of the soul of the deceased. A Brah- 
man repeats the mantra with his face towards the south ; a Kshatriya 
looking towards the noHh ; a Vaisya to the cast and a S'udra to the west, 
whilst the knot of the hair on the top of the head is unloosed. The 
sacrificial thread is then replaced and the dchamanas made. The 
thread is again put on the right shoulder {aimsavya) whilst water is 
offered in the hollow of both h^nds to the manes of the deceased. The 
person who performs the rites bathes again before returning home and 
fasts for the rest of the day. 

Ceremonies after cremation, — ^Lamps are kept lighting for the' 
benefit of the manes for ten days after cremation either in a temple or 
under a pipal tree or where the obsequial , ceremonies are performed, 
according to the rule : — Tildh pradeydh pdniy am dij^o deyah ^vdlayc, jndti- 
hliih saha hhohtavyam^ etat prefasya t^urlahham, — Sesamum, water and 
lights should be provided in a temple of S'ivp. and meals should be feikcn 
with the relatives — ^for this has (now) become difficult to be obtained by a 
sprite. The place where the obsequial ceremonies (kiriyd-harma) subse- 
quent to cremation take place is called the ghdf or hugra. It is chosen, as 
a rule, near running water, but must .not lie to the west of the house where 
the person for whom the ritd is* performed died. On the day following the 
cremation, the person who performed the principal part at the funeral pyre 
proceeds to thq gMf and selecting a place, clears it and plasters it with 
mud ji/ud cow-dung. A fire-place is then built towards the northern part 
and on one side, an altar of white clay smeared with cow-dung, The 
lamp is next lighted with the dedication to enlightening the manes now 
in ^rkness so as to alleviate its sufferings. Then with top-knot un- 
loosed the celebrant ba^es on behalf of the manes with the u^u^ defini- 
tion, of place, time, person and object which is the performance of the 
ceremonies of the first day. “ 

Tilatoydnjali, — ^Next the top-knot is tied up and the mbuth is rinsed, 
after which he takes sesamum, water, ^t««a-grass and barley and 
his face towards the south offers Ihem in the palms of both hands on ba- 
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half of the manes with the usual dedication. The object declared is to 
allay the eactromes of heat and thirst which the spirit must undergo and 
to perform the rites of the first day on its behalf. The ceremony known 
as the tilatoydnjali must be performed either thrice or once each day 
for the next ten days. Then rice* is boiled in a copper vessel and in it 
sesamum, ndgakeSara (^Mesua ferrea)^ honey and milk are placed and 
afterwards made in^o balls about the size of a hel fruit ; these are offered 
with a dedication in the name of the deceased and the object that the 
spirit should obtain liberation and reach the abodes of the blessed after^ 
crossing the hell called Baurava and also jiliat the head of the new body 
of the spirit may be formed correctly. Before actually offering tho 
pinda, the celebi*ant should stand in silence to the left of the fire-place, 
and place a pavifraf on the ground and on it a hdfirma-pdtra or sacrificial 
Vessel and on the latter again a pavitra. The vessel should then bo 
filled with water, sesamum and perfumes whilst the altar is covered with 
Ajuia-grass. The celebrant next takes a pavitra and water in his hand 
and repeats the dedication as to laying the ku^a on the altar in the name 
of so and so deceased as a seat for hk spirit. After this, water (avdne^ 
^jana) is poured on the altar with a similar dedication and then tho pindet 
is offered whilst the celebrant drops on his left knee and repeats tho 
dedication already given. As already noticed, the object 6f the pinda 
presented on the first day is to enable ^ho spirit to cross tho hell called 
llaurava and have a head for its now body. This is followed by an offer- 
ing of water, one of very cold wat^r, and^ one of sandal, rice, l)hinga^7'dja% 
{BcKpta prostrata), flowers? incense, lamps and balls of rice and honey, 
each with its own proper dedication ^n tho name of tho manes. Tho 
thirteenth dedication is concerned with the consecration of tho karmam 
pdtra already mentioned. On the first day one pinda is offered : on the 
second, two pindas, &c., so that in^en (kiyij, fifty-five pindas are offered 
each with the same ceremony as hero given. Then comes the prayer 
that the pindas already given may reach the manes, and the karma^pdtra 
is turned upside down. The mouth is then rinsed with the usual for- 
mula and all tho materials''are thrown into the water with the mantra :§ 
— ‘ Tlibu hast been burned in the fire of the pyre and hast become 
separate from thy brethren, bathe in this water and drink this milk thoi^ 

• • • 

* Kshatriyas and all other than BrihmanB make the of barley-flonr and 
also tho#llogitimato children of Brahmans. 

t See before. 

• * 

X In Kumaon the Ciwnamormm Tcmala or tejpdt is used. 

• ^ § CUtanala^ pradagdho' si parity ahto* si hdndhamih ; ida^ niraan idcag^ksHrtm a» 
tra sndhi idam piba ; dMiastho rUrdlamho vd^ubh&tai^ samdrditaft, atra sndtvd idai^ • 
pitvd sndPvd pitvd suhhi bhava. 
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that dwellest in the ether without stay or support, troubled by storms 
and malignant spirits, bathe and drink here and having done so be happy.* 
To the south of the fire-place a small earthen vessel known as a 
karimd is filled with water in which ku^a, sesamum, barley and milk are 
placed and suspended from a tree, or if there be no tree, from a stake 
fixed in the ground with a tooth-brush of ntm (Melia indica). Then 
bathing and putting on clean clothes, the celebrant returns homo and 
when eating puts a portion of the food on a Icaf-platter and leaves it with 
water either wheie four roads meet or on that side of the village which 
is nearest to the buming-ghat, both places being the favourite resorts of 
disembodied spirits. This portion called the preta-grdsa or spirits’ mouth- 
ful is offered with the usual dedication to the name of the deceased. 

Ceremonies of the first ten days, — ^The proceedings of each day are 
the same, the only difference being the object of the The follow-* 

ing list of the hells crossed before reaching paradise and the different 
parts of the new body of the spirit affected by each day’s ceremony will 
Buflice : — 

Day. ^Hell met witK . PorticnB of the nm lody formed. 

First Kanrava Head. 

Second ... yoiiipninsaka Eyes, ears and nose. t 

Third ... Maharanrava „• Arms, cheat, neck and mombers of 

< the month. 

Fourth ... Tfimisra ••• Pubic region, penis, void and parts 

around. 

Fifth «■. Andhatamisra «•« Thighs and lege. 

Sixth «.< Sambhramu «« Feet and toes. 

Seventh ... Amcdhya-krimi-pilrna Bones, marrow and brain. 

Eighth ... Purisha bhakshana ,«» . NaiJs and hair. 

Ninth ... Svamamsa bhaksbapa m. Testes and semen. 

Tenth ... Kumbhipaka « ... To avoid the wants of the senses. 

Tenth day. — The new body having been formed the natural wants 
of a living body are presupposed and the ceremony of the tenth day is 
devoted to removing the sensation of hunger, thirst, &c., fronju-the new 
body. On the same day the clothes of the celebrant are steeped in cow’s 
urine ^th soapnuts and washed, the walls of the house are plastered, 
all m^tal vessels are thoroughly cleaned, the fire-place at the ghfij is 
broken and an anjali of ^ater is offered to the ether for the sake of the 
manes and to assuage its thirst. The celebrant then moves up the 
B^iroam above the ghdf and with his near relatives shaves aud bathes and 
all present an dwJaM of • water as before. Bathing again ael® proceed 
hoinewardsjt having been sprinkled with the f>ancha^gavya. The follow- 

* Most of the names of hell occur in the law-books or the Pura^as. T^e first, 
third, fourth and fifth in Mann,' IV. 88 : the tenth in the BhdgaWita-purfipa, and 
the romainder in the Skanda-purfiipa. 

• f It is the custom to offer one iiR}re on the road homewards called the 
pdth&ye^dddhay but this is usually made of uncooked flour and water. 
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ing rule lays down the period necessary for purification : — Brdhmano 
dadardtrena dwddamJiena hhumipak ; vaiSyahjpanchadaddhena sudro mdsena 
sudhyati, “ The Bnihman becomes pure in ten days, the Kshatriya in 
twelve days, the Vaisya in fifteen days and the Sudra in a month”. 

Cereinonies of the eleventh day. — ^After the usual domestic prayers, on 
the eleventh day the figures of Lakshmi and Ndrayana are worshipped and 
a covering spread for them on the charpai of the deceased and a cow offered 
in bis name as hapild-ddna. Next vessels of water ( TJdaha-humbha) are fill- 
ed and food prepared in the name of the deceased. A bullock is also brand- ^ 
ed off the flanks with the trident and disQUs and struck three times with 
the hand and then let go,* folio wed by iAieekddamha srdddha. The palm of 
the hand represents three Hrthas ; the Brahma-tirtha is the hollow at the 
wi'ist through which the rinsing of the mouth is effected ; the Beva-Urtha 
is between the fingers sloping downwards and is used in offering water 
to the gods, and the Pitri-tirtha is the hollow between the thumb and 
first finger through which the water flows when offered to ancestors. 
For instance, in the worship of Lakshmi-Narayan.'i, the water is presented 
through the Beva-tirtha. First the covering is placed on the charpdi 
•ind on it the images with a dedication to the^sure admission into paradise 
of the manes, and for this purpose the figures of the deities Lakshmi and 
Ndrdyana are worshipped. The instalUitioii hymn to the •deities then 
follows and offerings of rice, water, saiMal, flowers, incense, lamps and 
wealing apparel are made. To this succeeds the dhydna or meditation 
in honour of Vishnu, who has in, his nght hand the lotus, in his loft the 
concft, Ac. ; then come appropriate gifts, according to the ability of the 
donor, which eventually become the property of a Brdhman with the 
prayer that as S'iva and Krishna live in happiness and comfort, so may 
the deceased abide, and for this pur})ose all these good things have been 
provided^ The jjnrohita then lies do^ on,,the couch for a short time and 
so sanctifies the gifts that have been made whilst the vtjrse is read : 
— Yasya smrityd rJia ndntuktya tajjiiyaJnakriyddiahu uyunam mvtpfirna- 
Idm ydti sadyo vande lam achyutam, — ‘ That Achyuta through whose re- 
membrance and invocation the shortcomings of ii|y religious observibnees 
are supplemented, Him do 1 now adore.’ 

Gifts of a cow. — Next comes the kainld-ddtui as before with the dedi- 
cation t) Kapila worshipped of all the four castes, best, containing all 
places of pilgrimages and deities alleviate my trouble.’ The water 
vessels® are next presented and there should be one for every day in the 
year and each^hould be accompanied by food^ and lights for the same 
l^riod for the benefit of the spirit of the deceasedf and then given 

* As a nilo, however, this is a mere fonu and the irons are not heated. 

t As a rule the poor can only adl'ord one. 
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c 

ti) BralnuaTis with the verse : — ‘ Yasija, &c./ as in the preceding 
pargrai)li. 

The scajie-hnUooh, — The loosing of the scapo-bullock (vrishotsarga) 
is seldom observed in Knmaon, though the ritual for it is given. First 
an altar is ero(?ted of earth and the fire is lighted thereon and Agni is 
installed and worshipped. The altar is then dedicated to the rite of the 
pradhdna-lioma. This homa is begun by throwing clarified butter into 
the firo with the mantra : — Om iha ratis svdhd idam agnaye^ om ilia 
ramadhvam svdhd idavi agnaye, om iha dhritis svdhd idam agnaye, om 
svadhritis svdhd idam agnaye^ pm iha ramasva svdhd idam agnaye f and 
again Om prajdpataye, indrdya, agnaye, somdya svdhd. Next curdled 
milk is thrown on the firo and the eight gods are saluted : — Agni, 
Rudra, S'arva, Pasuf^ti, Ugra, rsana, Ehava, and Mahadeva, all old 
names. Then comes the Faushnachani-homa or oblation of rice barley 
and pulse boiled in milk and clarified butter and presented with the 
mantra: — Om pushdgd anvetu nah 'pushd rahsJtasva sarvatah, pushd 
vdjdn saiiotu nah svdhd ; and again Om agnaye svishtahrite svdhd, otn bhu 
svdhd, om hhiivah svdhd, om svah svdhd. In these maniras the ancient 
deities Pushan and Agni arc invoked. A bell is then suvspended fronic 
the necly of tho bullock and small bolls arc tied round its feet, and it is 
told that it is to be let go in order to save tho sjurit of the deceased from 
the torments of hell. Tho fallowing mantra is then whispered it its 
ear: — Vishnur hi hhagavdri dhanuah chat ushpdda/i ipraMrtifak, vrinonii 
tarn aham bhaklyd sa mam ralishafa sm^vadd. Tljen follows tho verso : — 
‘ Om f'Uam rJia, as in the sandhyd. TJ^ bullock is addressed fts the 
fourfooted repi-csentativo of tho^ Supreme and asked to ])reserve for ever 
his votary. The haiUgdyatri is then recited : — Om> Ukshnasrlngdya vid- 
mahe vcdapdmya dhtniahi tan no vrishahhah prachodaydt. Sesamum, 
hum, barley and >vater are taken in "tho hand anfl also tfio bullock ^s tail, 
whilst water is poured over all witli tJio mantra ‘ To fathers, mothers 
and relations both by the mother’s and father’s side, to tlfc parohita, 
wife’s relations and those who have died without rites and who have not 
had <;hc subsequent obsequial ceremonies performed, may salvation arise 
by means of the unloosing of tliis bullock.’ Tho bullock will then be 
loosed with a dedication. The right quarter is sometimes branded with 
a trident and the left with a discus and the animal becomes thq. property 
of some of the low-caste peojdo in the village. 

WiddaMha-drdddha. — The ehddasdha-srdddha commences witl^a bath- 

* Om svadhd pitrihhyo mdtrihhyo handJmhhjad cha tfipiaye, mStri'paTcshdi cha ye 
hechityc kechit vitripahshajdh, guimivaJurahcmdhundm ye clidnye hula8amhhavdh,T^e 
protahhdvam dpanndl^ ye chdnye Mdcfhavm'jitdh vrishotsargen.a te sa/rve lahhantdm 
tfi’Ptim iUiamdm. 
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ing and dedication to the first srdddha in liononr of the deceased. Hither- 
to only the ceremonies known as Jciriya^harma have been pei'formed whilst 
the spirit of the deceased remained &pret, but now in ordeir that he may 
be numbered amongst the or ancestors, the formal .irdddka is under- 
taken in his honour and for his benefit. Dry, clean clothes are worn and 
the celebrant proceeds to the ghat and rinses his mouth with the usual 
formula. Then rico*is cooked and five small bundles of hum arc washed 
and anointed with oil and set up to roprcisout the Brahman on the paH of 
the deceased with the nimantrana or invitation : — Oaf o' si divyaloJce tvam 
hritdniavihitdb j[jatliahy nianasd vdyubhutena ‘vipre ivdJiam nimantraye — • 
you have departed to be away having your way prepared by the god of 
death with a mind tumed into wind. J would invite you. Similar bundles 
are consecra,ted to represent the spirit of the deceased and water and the 
arglia are offered with the piayer that tlioy may be accepted. In silence 
the harmnpdlra is placed on the ground and offerings of sandal, &e., made 
as before.* I’he dedication is then made for the puiposc of performing 
the ceremony a-s if it were the rJcoddishyi-srdddha.-^ For this purpose a 
scat is placed and (he anjlia is consgcmtid and dedicated (-o the spirit of 
,the deceased. Gifts are tlicfi presented to hotli tluj symbolised Brahman 
and pre/fx and both are reverenced. A brAzen phil ter is tJicji smeared 
with clarilied l)ulter luid the rice [daced on it and dedicated to the 
* acceptance of the sjnrit. .A circular %‘iltar a span in diameter is next 
made and smearesd with cow-dung. Rice is also mixed with milk, sesa- 
mum, clarified bjdter, and lioii^y jmd ma,d<^ into i-ound balls about the 
sizof)f a hd fruit and with hLsa, sesamum and water are taken iji the 
hand and dedicated to the first srckkUai, The alt;ir is covered wdth htsa 
and on it a single pinda is placed, then walei’, sandal, rice, flowers, in- 
cense, lamps, sweetmeats and woo lie. Ji thread arc each presented with a 
dedication as offerings tt) the spirit •of the decejisod. The bundles of 
hrJa wh^icli represent the Brahman arc tlied addressed and told that the 
preceding offerings hav^e been made to the prela and to grant that they 
may bo accepted and for this purposef water is offered to him. Gifts are 
then made to the symbolised Brahman which are kept until the nexji day, 
as giffs made during the first eleven days caiinot*be accepted by a ptiro- 
hita. The water in the Jearm-patra is then poured out at ilio feet of the 
Brahman and ihojaneo is changed to the left shoulder. This is followed 

* Soe proviotis pago. 

f Ae ehoddishta or tifM-£rdddha is tliat performed on tlio anniversary of a 
father’s death, #vhilst the general ceremony which tiikos plac.o during iho dark half 
'of Kafir is called the pdrvan or kanyageda-haddha. If the father dies during this part 
of Kufir the ceremony is called Kshaydha-Mddha. In the pdrvan the usual fifty- five 
pindas are offered ; in the ehoddwhfd only one. 
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by the usual rinsing of the mouth, after whi6h the verse commencing : 
— ‘ Yasya, 4&c.’ is recited. 

Ceremony of the twelfth day. — On the twelfth day the ceremony 
known as Sapindi takes place. The celebrant goes to the ghat as before 
and commences with bathing and dedication to the day’s rite. He then 
makes three altars of the same dimensiouLS as before : to the north, a 
square altar called the Viivadeva-hedi : to the south, a triangular altar 
called Preta-bediy and to the east a circular altar calldd the Pitdmahddi- 
hedi. Bice is then cooked and whilst it is being made ready, two Brah- 
' mans are formed from hus'a-gvsLSS and placed at the northern altaf as in 
the preceding ceremony with a formal invitation, during which barley is 
sprinkled over them whilst they are asked to take part in the sapindi. The 
following verse is then repeated : — Akrodhanaih sauchaparaih satatam 
hrahmachdrihilih, hhamtavytm hhavadhhU cha mayd cha irdddhaJedrind, 
saTvdydna-id'tbiiim'iuIctaih Icd^naJcrodhavivarjitaih. Then the southern altar 
is approached and there the bundles of hu^a representing the deceased are 
placed. These are addressed as above with the verse — ‘ Gato'si, &c.,’ 
to which is added the line: — Pujayishydmi hhogerut devavipram niman- 
traye. Then follows the changing of the sacrificial thread to the left 
shoulder and purification by rinsing the mouth before approaching the 
eastern 4ltar. This is consecrated to the ancestors of the deceased for 
three generations in the male line, all of whom are named and repre- 
sented by blades of husa-gm^s. If a mother is the subject of the cere- 
mony the names of the father’s mot^ier, grandfather’s mother, &c., are 
given here. Next the wife’s stneesiors 'for three generations in the <male 
line are invited and some one accepts on behalf of all and their feet are 
washed with the mantra: — * Ahrhdhanaih, &c.’ This also takes place at 
the other two altars and is followed by the celebrant taking the pavitra 
or knot of ku^a and sticking it into r the folds Cf his >Vaist-cloth (nivu 
handhana) . Each of the altars in order are again visited and a dedication 
is made to the kusa representatives at each with the argha^ seat, invi- 
tation*; sandal, rice, flowers, incense, lights, apparel, betel and a stone on 
which the rice is placed for making the pindas. The placing the stone 
and rice at the northern* altar has the special mantra: — Om aghay&havya- 
vdhandya svdhd idam agnaye, om somdya pitrimate svadhd idam sorndya. 
^At the southern altar the celebrant merely mentions the name of the 
deceased and that for Mm the food has been prepared, and at the eastern 
altar the stone and food are dedicated to the pitris who are najaed as 
before. The remaining rice is placed on another stone and mixed with 
honey, clarified butter and sesamum is divided into four pindas. A small 
portion of rice is then taken with a blade of 1c%bJa in the right hand ax^ 
the hand is closed over the rice whilst this verse is recited i^^Asamshrita 
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pramiitdndm tydginim hula^idgindm uGkohhishta-hhdgadlieydndtn darhhe- 
shu vihirdSanam, It is then cast on the ground near the pindas and is 
called the hihira^ddn. 

Then kneeling on the left knee with janeo reversed a pinda is taken 
with Icnsa^ sesamnm and water in the name of the father of the deceased 
with the prayer that the earth here may l>e holy as Gya, the water like 
tliat of the Ganges, afid the pinda be like amrita, and is placed on the 
altar. Similarly a pinda is taken and dedicated to the gnindfather and 
great-grandfather of the deceased respectively. The last is dedicated 
to thci spirit of the deceased that he may cease to be a disembodied spirit • 
and become eiirollod amongst the ancestors*. Next follows the usual gifts 
with dedication. The celebmnt next divides the pinda of the deceased 
into three parts with a golden skewer and attaches one part to each of 
the pindas of the ancestors with the mantra : — Ye samdndh samanasah 
pitaro yamardjyc^ teshdm lolcah svadhd namo deveshu kalpatdm^ ye samdndh 
samanaso jivd jiveshu mdmaTcdh, teshdm htr rnayi halpatdm asmin loke 
Mam samdh. The spirit thus becomes ap ancestor and ousts his great- 
grandfather in the line of the pdrvana. Water is then presented and the 
yavitra is thrown away ; rice is next sprinkled over the throe pindas with 
the mantra : — Om namo vah pitaro rasdya nanfto vah pitaro jivdya namo vah 
pitaro sukhdya namo mh pitarali pitaro namo vo grihdna yitaro dattam 
sado vail pitaro pitaro vdsqh. The Sfvne mantra is repeated whilst 
laying three threads on the pindas to represent their janeos. Next 
water, sesamum and kusa are puesented with a dedication. Milk is 
thenf)oured through the han^ o vcr*the piVidas whilst the preceding mantra 
is repeated. All now march i-ound the altar whilst the celebrant recites 
the mantra: — A'mdvdjasya prasavo jagamydm deve dydvdpr illiivi vUvardpe 
dmd gmitdm pitardmdbard chdrnd somo amritatve jagamydm. Then the 
celebrant gives himself* the tilaka ^\i\i the mantra: — Om pitrihhynh 
svadhd ehhyah svadhd namah pildmaheMtyah Svadhd ehhyah svadhd mmah 
prapitdmahehhyah svadhd ehhyah svadhd namah akshana pitaro rmmadanta 
pitaro HUripanta pitarah pitarah sundadhvam. Next the dHs or behodic- 
tion occurs in which witb hands clasped the celebrant prays for the 
inci*eaBe in prosperity of his family, their defence in time of trouble, 
&c. Tlie pinda of the father is then removed from the altar and in its 
place the figures of a conch, discus, &c., are drawn with sandal and oU 
them a fi^ited lamp is placed and saluted whilst rice is sprinkled 
over it.^ The mantra used is : — Om vasantdya ^lamah^ om grishmdya namah^ 
om varshdhhyo. na'inah, om sarade namah, om hemamtdya namah, om HHrdya 
formihg an address to the seasons. * The pinda is then restored 
• t© its place on the altar and the bundle of kuh which represents the 
Brahmans at the northern altar is opened out and one stalk is thrown. 
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towards the heayeiis whilst saying : — ‘ Praise to the ancestors in paradise.* 
Then follows the verses : — “ Sajyta vijMhd dasarneshtiy^ as in the termi- 
nation of the Nmidi-^rdddlMiy after which the materials for the ceremony 
are removed and gifts again made to Brahmans. Next the celebrant pro- 
ceeds to a ^{pal tree, or if no such tree be near a branch is brought from 
a tree and a dedication is made in the name of Vishnu of throe hundred 
and sixty vessels of water which is poured over the tree and then the tree 
is tied round with thread three times and whilst moving round, the 
folio vv^iug mantra is repeated : — “ Glory to thee O king of trees whose root 
is like Brahma, trunk Vishnu and top like S'iva.” The ceremony con- 
cludes with the usual gifts and dedication. 

Monthly ceremony . — On every monthly return of the date on which 
a father dies a single ^nnda is ofPered to his manes as before with a vessel 
of water to the pipe I tree. This continues for elosren months and in the 
twelfth month the Hdrshika-srdddha takes place wliich is in all respects 
the same as the Ehoddishid-srdthlha already described. Tlic Ndrdyaiia-^hali 
is offered when a father dies dn a strange land and his relatives cannot 
find liis body to perform the usual Htes. A figure of the deceased is 
made of tlie reed leans, and placed on a f aneral pyre and burned with thf^ 
dedication that the deceased may not be without the bonelit of fnneml rites 
Then tlic Italasa is consecrated and the forms of Brahma, Vishnu, S'iva 
and Yama stainjicd on pieces oF metal are placed on the covering of the 
IcnlaM and' are worshipped with the Pnrushasukia incrntra from the Rig- 
veda {Man. 10, 90). Then sixteen hofijbas and ten pindas are offered with 
the usual dedication and the latter arc throwxi into tlie water. Sfccteen 
offerings of water from both La^ds (anjali) conclude the ceremony. A 
separate rifcnal is proscribed for a woman dying whilst in lier courses or 
dying in child-birth. The body is B,nomted with tliG pariclia-yavya oiad 
sprinkled with water whilst the nianlra — ^ Afoliishta, &c.,’ is recited. 
The body is then taken and a small quantity of fire placed on the chest 
after which it is either buried or thrown into flowing water. For eight 
days nothing is done, but on tfie ninth day, forty-five arc given 

and the cei'e monies of the remaining three days as ab’eady described are 
carried throngli if the people can afford it. There is also a sepaiute 
ritual for persons who have joined a celibate fraternity as a Jogi, Gosain, 
&C. His staff and clothes are placed on the charpai as in the ^cj^se of an 
ordinary person and tl^ie arha-nivdha or marriage with the plant mad&r 
takes plfiee, after which Vbpinda is offered in his name. Faldrs, lej^rs and 
women who die in child-birth are buried in Kumaon. It ^ believed that 
if any one dies during the Dhanishtha, Satabhisha, Purvabhadd, Uttara- 
bhadd or Bevati nahslmtras or Ipnar-mansions, four others of his fami^ 
‘Will certainly die, and for the avoidance of this evil a s&nti or preventive 
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service is prescribed whicli must be held by the relatives and be accom- 
panied by numerous gifts. 

Bhojmia-harma . — The observances connected with the preparation 
and cooking of food are classed amongst the domestic ceremonies and are 
known as Balimisvadeva, After the food has been cooked and before it 
is eaten, the person takes a small portion of it in his right hand and ofCors 
it as a Jioma on the iito whilst repeating the mantra* : — Ow salutation to 
Agni, the vital air i)rdm ; om salutation to Vayu, the vital air a^mna ; om 
salutation to Aditya, the vital air vydm ; saliil-ation to the same tliT'ee 
deities, Iho same three vital airs ; saliitixiion to him wlio is fire produced * 
from water, juicy nectar, Brahma, &c. The*</ay«^ri-mantrat with the addi- 
tion of the teiTU svaiid after each section is then repeated as often as the 
person wishes. Tlie liorna or burnt-ottering can o^ly be made where the 
person can procure some clarified butter, whore it cannot be obtained the 
homa must be omitted. Water is then taken in the hand and poured on the 
ground whilst the mantraf is repeated : — ‘ If Avhoevor eats remembers that 
Brahma, Vishnu and S'iva are present in, the food imj»urity cannot accrue 
from eaiing.’ Where the water h/is lalhm four small f)0i’tioiis§ of iJic 
food are thrown one after the otlier with tlu^ following mantra: — ‘ 0///, 
glory to the lord of tlicf earth ; o///, glory toitlio lord of created things ; 
om, glory, glory to tluj lord of sprites ; om^ f^lory to all being,s.* \Vater is 
again taken in the hand wliilst a mysticjil mnnirti\\ is recited. The water 
is Ihon drank. Next aliout a niouilifiil of the ff)od is taken in tlie hand 
and thrown away as the portion of (k)gs, low-caste persons, deceased, 

• 

* Om hhi'ir arfiKvja lymiidtju. ardlid om hhuvar vdijare apdndya s-rdhu om muir ddii- 
ydija riidndiia svdhd om hliur hknvaft sroh aynMiivddUijebhyah prandpanavydAiMyah 
nvdlid om dpo jyoii r(f,so" 'oiriimn brahma hhur hhurah svaJi om sarvaa, 'mi pmnam 
aruhd. Hero the ijiren of vital airs aro inoritionecl : prana, that which isBiios 

fror . , AC lipigs ; apdun, from tho anas anefr-ya/zf* that which circulates throufifh tho 
h,xvv}f Tho usual number is, hfowevor, five and hereafter wo have added, samdna- 
T-fiat which is cojuTiion to tho whole body, and nddna, that which j*isos throuf^fli iho 
throat to the luaid. Svdlid has tho moauing*jmohably of ti good oblation or cUffering, 
aud is hero used with tho mystical vydhriti mantra. 

t 4iee previous page. • 

X I’ho loamed use tho mantra: — Oin ndbhyd aM anfaril'nham Hirahi^o dyrmlt 
Homavarttata padhhydm hh-dmir dimft irotrdl tathd lolcdn akaJ.payan. Tho verso traps- 
lated ahow)^is, however, far more common and runs : — Annum hratmd raso viHhtpah 
hholitd devo maimvarah PAjam dhydtvd dvijo hhvmkto annadosho na diyaie. The ordi- 
nary cujfivator seldom uses more than the three last words — ‘ cmnadoHko na diyaie.* 

§ Oin bh/u/paiayo namah ovn hhwmnapataye na^nuk om bh'Atdndm pataye nwnmh 
oiy> aa/rvebhyo hh%tehhyo halaye namah. • 

\ II Oin antaicharasi hhdteshu yahdydm visvatomukhal^ tvam yajuah ivam vashaf^ 
hdrah dpo jyoti rmo'mfitam ftvdhd. The wordmmshat is an exclamation used in making 
oblations and mshatkdi'a is the making it. • 
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crows and ants.* The correct custom is to make one offering for each 
of these six classes whilst repeating the mantra, bat in practice a very 
small portion is placed on the ground with the ejaculation Om, glory 
to Vishnu.* The food is then eaten whilst with the first five mouthfuls 
(pdncha^grdsi) the following mantra is recited mentally :^Om, salutation 
to the five kinds of vital air, viz., prdipz, apdna, eamdao, vydna and udArta* 
Then a little water is poured over the bah with the mantra : — Oin salu- 
tation to the ball' and at the end of the meal the same is repeated with 
the versef : * May the giver of the meal have long-life and t^e eater 
tiiereof ever be happy.’f « 


The battle of Kanaarpi Qhdf, edited cmd tramlatod by Svl NlB^TAiff 
SiNOH, and G. A. Gbierson. 

Introduction. 

The following poem, written by a Maithil Brdhman at the end of 
the last century, in the Baiswari dialect, is perhaps the most popular of 
its kind in Tirhut. A copy of it m MS. can be obtained in almost any 
large village in Darbhangd. Owing, however, to the complexity of soms 
of the metres, they are generally very corrupt. Babti S^ri NArayan 
Smgh, of JogiyarA, has joined me in endeavouring to prepare a transla- 
tion and fairly correct edition ot the text. 

The poem describes a victory won hy Narendia Singh, an ancestor of 
the present MahArAj of Darbhanga oVpr BAm NArayan BhAp, the well- 
known SubA of BihAr.§ The following is the genealogy of the present 
MahArAj : 

MahAzAj B'arendra Singh. 

„ PratAp Singh, 

„ BAghab Singh. 

„ MAdhab Smgh. 

( „ Chhatr^ Singh. 

„ MaheAwar Singh. 

„ Lakshmilwar Singh, the present holder of the 
title. 

r * The Baksi or Bakhshi mentioned in DohA 5, line 9, and DohA 19, 
1. 1, was Gokul KAth JhA, of phangA, HaripAr, Pargana Ja&il, in the 

* &imdrn cha cha ivapachdr^ pdpwrogiijtAsf, vdyasdndm ltrmt$daBk eha 

BahatcMT nvrvapet hhwvah* ^ ^ 

t Armaddtd clwrorngM a/nnahMetd sadd BvhM. • 

t [The reading of some of the mantras was too oormpt to admit of thorough 
porrootion — Bn ] ^ 

§ See note to verse 1 of the translation. 
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Pi«rb]bi^& Sifttrict. His ^at-gnuadson M&rk&pfa Jh5, is iiljis Bs^bslii 
to the preseikt UaUrij, as folio vs : 

OokulK&th Jh6. 

S&5e Jli&. 

Mohan L&l Jh&. 

Mdrk&o4e Jhl 

The Sarb J&n Jhi mentioned in Ghhand 8, 1. 7, was a fitmens pro- 
phet, who knew eveiything. A story of him is told that his servant ^ 
onoe !tocidentally threw away his Narbc^eiiwar (an image of ffivi). 
Shortly afterwards Sarb J&n missed it, and declared that it had been 
eaten up by one of his ducks. All the ducks were brought before him, 
and he picked out one, which was killed. In its* crop was found the 
missing image. 

The poem is full of names of persons and places of whom and which 
little or nothing is at present known. 

Narendra Singh is the most celebrated. Of him the poet Chandra 
Jhd, says in his Maithil R&miyan, « 

Pwft ftrf w sran i< 

^ 550^ I 

mPR wftj «Tn: I 

TOT ipn i 

TO ^ vft I 

%5i «i^«iT uroft I 

* ¥nien Narendra^ingh hecame king, weeping filled his enemies* houses. 
He searched for and became a deltroyer^ his foes, and performed 
many chivalrous actions. * Nowhere did he lose a battle, and his sword 
was veiy sharp,* ^ ^ 

The other names recorded will, if they can be identified, be useful to 
studenje of history of the last century. • 

The author of the poem, Lai Jhd, a brdhmac, lived in Mangrauni 
Parg&a H&ti, Darbhangi District. His great-grandson is now alive 
the same village. The family still owns the village of Kanail which wi^ 
given to the poet by Narendra Singh, 

Thfi metres employed in the poem are the Doh& (Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, lO^ 
12, 14, 16y 18, £0, 2^ and 25)i the Bhnjangapray&t (Nos. 2, 6, 11, 17, 
^19, 21, and 24), the Naraoh (Nop. 4, 15, and 22), the lUUiMigi 
* (Nos. 8 and 13), and the P4d4kulaik QSo. 9). 
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The Dohi is well-known^ and need not be described at lengthr The 
following Pr&krit lines describe it, and are current in Mithil& : 

m:, ^ i 

^ in i 

* Pat thirteen instants in the first half-stanza, and eleven in the 
second^ then again thirteen and eleven, and this is the description of the 
doha.’ The above is itself an example of the metre. 

The Bhnjangapraydt, which closely corresponds to the ifansagati 
Chhand described in Kellogg’s prosody, p. 22, consists of four Bacchios 
( ^ — ), called or tf in Indian prosody. The rule current con- 

cerning this metre is‘^«nPWnT 

The Naracli consists of eight lambics ( — ), or ^ in Indian 
prosody. The following Prdkiit verses are examples of the metro, and 
at the same time give the rule for its formation. 

^ wm ^ i 

sRini ^ fliers %T i 

‘ A Pramdiiikd verse consists of eight syllables, a long and a short 
one alternately. Doable the Pmmanika and it becomes the Narach.’ 

The Tribhangi Chhand consists of 32 instants, dhidod into 10 + 8 
+ 8 + 6 instants. It is described iq, Kellogg’s prosody, p. 23 Each 
lino mast end with a long syUablo. The following Prakrit example 
gives tho rule : ^ 

Wf ^ ^ ire i 

JTU ftife ?ftt% « 

src ires: ?re¥ anw 55^ \ 

* ftfoiift whs: firesr Jif: 1 

• First stop on tho tenth instant, then on the eighth, then again on 

the eighth and on tho sixth. The last letter of the line mast be long. 
cThe wise Pha^indra says that this verse if in proper form enchants the 
throe worlds, accomplishes the objects of full grown youths, b»nd creates 
happiness. But if it is not so, it is liko a damsel with pendulous bosomy 
annoying to her lord.’ ® 

The Pddakulak consists of 64 instants, divided intb four quartez'*^ 
Verses of6 + 4+ 4+ 2 instants each. The last syllables of the secoii^lo 
and fourth quarters must be long? 0. A. Q. 
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• a ^ a ^ I 

now sreran ^ «tnr i 

Tflftw %T ^ OTW I 

^ «iitr %T ?rr % :?«iw i 

wc ^rw »• 

faf f ^ ^T's ^ I 

Trhnsr rtr htr ^ ii 

RT^*) ’Em a*tm Rtfc i;^ir Rfa if ainc I 

%fjT^ JTim *3crt rki \ i 

H ^ H I 

ijHi sIT^»T «Rt RT5W irfrt^ I 
JR ^Tq^5|- ^ain^ 11^ 

TOT jtsr ^ jrfTO 

Slants win w 

w wt %T^ rir'' • 

^JJ^TOW*Tt 
WWT JIRittt Rit IRTRT ^l^'' I 

sr^ WRt ^ w ^CtR til*, t 
TfR JSrfiTR 1 «Rra I 
R? ^ ^ 5»1? % srN: Ri JT II 
R^ ^ t Jl^R JR m RITR'' I 
RRire Irr wit I 

STt RRJt Mtw % W froi^* I 
1 ITl^ Rif WTW* R 
fipnwt Rnff ^ ariRT I 
R% in ^ utrt I 
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W#T »?UI ^ Hit* I 
4OT % «iTfii »wrm in^ i 
%T 0^ wi^ «pw: aryisn i 
ot ^ I « 

ii^g ^mi 

% «wft «ft ftn §* 
irftr tsitc % «T0T inS% w i 
P4irt% 5ft»nw[ gqt q ^ *ifl^ %Tfe Pr w: 

?it ^p?siT % snff T5t i m I 

qji ^ l 

trai ?rapc g; si^ i ^ t 

II 8 II «ITT^ I 

*R^ *n«t*r Nw NT*r wsi arm ^ i 
irarc %T ’Em air^i ^ i 

IWR %ist ItT aii^ WTflr^ JTBlt: I 
%TC^ VH I 
«irs flKWR THi ^iTSf *^ff?r ^Tewc i 
^ alN % fw%f^ B 

^rwt «nSt ^rarc %m «r»r «T»ri i 

I % < I 

jsrft^ y wifir %T 4!ft % ftfnt fwaire i 
fttW WfT ^ fiiftw tt qfet % irwi 
TOTTsr s?n**^* %* •fw I 

inara*^ §«rTC $ 4rTf545c tw^ I 

?W ^ ^ ihaiTT <B« %r tilN ’carw i 

arm *nn ^ mf ^ Nw I 

^ %T 5|pc fcww I 

?3tr: aiNi'lft ti Vn^r Pb^: ^hPibiw i 
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*iftnT fww f^*inr xr ^ *iro i 
^ilWt tSW IWTO n 

^ ^ KIR %T ^ I 

58«.% W WTItW TOW I 

%mT lira »ifi ^ ?iTO irf 'flw I «. I 

H € H ^pnFinrm I 

^trftScI ^ ^ «W^* I 
mi mn% ^arc* # 

*ini wtcnit %t ^ wv* » 

*R^ % flsfT «nt* » 

«fir^T «it?TOT vm* i 
*IR| Hfe ^fsTO I 

ntw snsf < 11 ^ ^ ^ I I 

^ i %T B 

«in| %R*iT t?r ^niT’i 

mi %R^ tip i 

tr# ^ I 

^JIWfttTJF&tlP wt*.i ^ B 

H'SII 

trsT wn 3R TORT ^ «nw i 
ti ftm R» ^ It ^ CTw TOrtm B « I 

I C I 

tai^* Tavw I 

RT*TiiT ft^arr uRt %irr ^ iwtic ^ iRr w^* i 
' 'W tjj^tTfT ^ ftRTW ^ ^ tl* I 

tR giTfir fifiw ^ n Rf fitn wt t 

Sirt nftTOT %TOT1T ^ITOlfJ TO I 
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iT'f^n: Prsr g 

%T ^TJRifR 5tr? ii 

%T?R 3iw«n nsR ?i%frr ^irr*^ ftitTfsfr i 

ftsreft^T 5Wr^f?RIT ?El?^f%^T II 's « 

II e II ^ I 

» 

^RRR JTOR ftiqr?} I 

Mra JTfT SIR »RT JI*! ^ Sfl!^ g £. g 

I \o n I 

gif g^T»T ^f<T. si^if ^r iiR I 

§ ^ 31%* ^ tR g g 

II u « ^ ^I'lraTfi I 

gW ^5^ m I 

^trqt 3g»»n5^ Jitsi » 

^ gsm?i fqsT^ i 

^ 'qR ^ ^ g 

»i%r ^ «RRt5r W ^it I 
3i%T ^ URT iR g 
gw ^W 5^|5r w I 
firaifT w 5SVw ?:ifT g 

si^^ ^gsgr I 

TO%T3i ?Rsn wf ^tsrr ^ ^’sri g 
g<.'Baii*l^‘R9l *I%T I 

5 ,%r ^ ^ ^ g 

tR ^RJiR ^giwsr ^trCt i 
sqf ^T3ct g 

■WT USIT? ^ %*T 3n^* I 
^ % sr?t 5^31 nfT «3nt* g u « 
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I g I 

ftnm ^ram ^ i 

pRin# if ^ ^ % m^r B 

sfH ^ I 

5“^ % fh^air 3fift qa^ fljJT % I 

^ 5 RFI f%^^r i' »3jiT^ a b 

« « IK f^w# I 

5C % nan a?a1% «ian ^ amrair aiw I 
<i’fT qRq q^s: ^ Jiit %s q^t ^Riqr a 
%T Jiqfq 31’itqiT wt^qn ^iq ^fq 3^^“ i 
% qiq fqqqiq; qfiw”' %qPr qsR* % 3 ^^" 11 
^qrqq; qn fqq.f^ q?3PT %Tir w* 1 

sqqt qiqqi=qT f^qfq qmT %srf^ qr^Tfi fqpcfq Pb^" b 
qf^q qq qi’fi %1q Pa^reT W3rf% qr^i %t 3^q“ \ 

CUT % Ps^fl ^T5^t wt qjqjqq^ f^q f iq* n 
qjqqiqt qrr€f w^ql qfqqir e^qt %f 31 ^°' 1 
^qq qw % qfq qqq qjqjvt ^ >iqfcT %i q-ig;^”' 11 a 

« ^8 I I 

pfiWT^ iT^q qifq qfq: %* qfr qiAiq 1 

qiiqrq ttr fq^T 'ffcqr % ^qiq b \8 b 

M II ^ I 

srit q^ qqrq ^ qqrq qifq qrg^ 1 

: 5 fit «rt! 51^3 qrqr W b 

qit fsjTq %q qiq %T Hq 1 

»qi^ qi^ (qcrrq ^qrqmR wt q% b 
qj^ qi^«R qSt f^q qr^wSt trft 1 
qif wq % fqqiq .qqt a 

qi^ ^ f sTRift* I 

qi^ qiqiq tlrq qq qrq %SqTqfl“'a 
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^ ^ ^ ^ % I 

ftrqitE gir^ %?niTC srjr % i n 

^ I 

^ fSsni ^ «R 3 W %* ^f*r ^ I 

^»i 3 c sure: ^inra f*reT^ # ■ 

n n g[3^ \ I 

TBTST^ 31 ’^ W tffT I 

TfsitCl itRsQ ^ I 

snit snf^ % snf^ ^iR* i 
5 i^ «siifsn ^T jftti JfR* n 

*li^* ^ ?R >tft 1 

fg 5 n% W %Tcr ?gfT i 

vs W iRT^T f^t I 

vs ^Tf*t ?Rt B 

;Rt?a<t ^ V I • 

J3% II 

ms ^1^ ^ JR ’^wt I 

ms ^ B 

^Tft %Jr fW I 

mi's ^ * 

ms %RreT% «n?et i 

^ ’SRT^t B 

qil? Vf( JiRT ^ • 

fmm Iteer jg^ %* fgjtJi g 
vs W I 

ms ^ ^ ^ vTliV B 
mrs JTi^ Jsrw gT<sl ^jsrt i 
gi^* %i^,t^* w JinsT I 
ms gRRi ^TR JSRiT xitcrtlt i 
ms *«fs %Ri art ^ g ^'o I 
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•\ci i 

^ 11^ ^ I 

?r*r ^ anfsw n B 

II II ^ ^3^ vvwifi I 

^ %TW %* I 

gw' gwTW i . 

gw* ^ ^ fire %r fgrm^ B 
irei^ % I 

Hirewi^ gtjft ^ B 

qs’g % ,gif^ ^ ^ iiref \ 

srra q1^ i^sr girg} h 
sit gnc?! q% %T sriq m^* i 

gi^* giT^ *nf^ git* n \«. i 

H II I 

ggwl ^ jjqfg grf^ 'gfis ^^rr I 

g:%T gw ^>fg?gire ^**gif^ 1 gur fggrg b 
gjigre is! %r gim gift ^gir giw i 
^T ^ ggii^ 'g^* #g gg; srra b 

gtggT,^ %Tg ^ mz i 

• ’g^ gigigt gre.^gif^^ % wz b 
Hwi gift gi gn? 3^ ^ i 

^ggii^ ftw %* giif! gg r Siig b 
♦ gire: gr"?! g^t ft-g^fg i 

^jqfg ^T qg:gw gift ftg\ ft^gft gigl! ii s^» b 

II II I 

gg TO gjggr g^xg gr?T i 
ftg '^rg % gfg gitr i 
iw ^g; % «g: gr^T ftgiT^j 
grai gfft %* ^g: gig'B 
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^ sn®i ’iswR wrc i 
wnt %T a!tf% fl 
*R^»i ^ ^JiTsr sin: i 

»nr ^19?^ % «rot % ^liii 
^nrwr 9 r srr^ i 

ir?t ’917 II 
33T3C ^I9T9ffr *T 9^® 9i 9TJI I 

«9: ftrr ;3JTCi9jt,9nf %t ^irif h 
9915?; ^ ^T qilf 9!ft 93TC I 
9^ 99 9^9 9 9^TJC II 

fsraf^ ?§T9 9 ?59 %3n '9^ ^ I 
9'fl 99 9^T 9Tf9^ wjT % II 
?5T9 wc y 99r?:t I 
99f9 9 " 99I9f9 ^ ^9 9 59T?:T II 
99 919 9 9X51 fiTOKt I 

9^9 ^ 9% 9Tf9 9PCt II 

93x1 9iipr ?tT^ t5re ^ 95 ^ I . 
wCt ^ 9?;59^ ^ 9T9 9irT n 
’91? 9>C 9T 9t 99t 9tf^ 91*: I 
(99^^ 9rT9r 99! 9T9 919 II 
9?T 9T9t 991?: 93ITC I 
9W 9lf? ’^9T Wsf! ^ 991^* n s?X 0 

c 

II II 55 ^ I 

99 93T9 9T9 9T9 ?r9 9:9 9* 9^ | 

9^ jril9r % 9%^ 917 %IT?: %T w* » 

9^ f»m^9 ?J9t 999 ftff %T 9^ I 
'99T 99t *9^ 9T3 %T3 %IS $ fit^* 0 
99T99t 9919^ ^ 9 9T9 ^ % I 
9t afr ?|9 ^ ^ 917 %T 99!?: % I 
99Tt9<K %13 %T 9^ f%?:9Fl?T I 

99R 9T9 9* 9^ 99X9 99RI | 
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• ^ 

^ ’nSt I 

V?T ?iTC «4t I 

^ isT^ ^ I 

snf fstwH ^ ^ ^ I 

mr 51^* ^ ^ %Tir i 

5?^ fjTC* ^ %Tfe %fe ^ # 

^ WC* I 

TT?! 6t?a*i ^ ^rrs ^ N 

BW ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

*rff sre! ?r^ wiPf 35tft%^r % »• 
wft siT5t %T fsRW wrtirnt \ 

JT^ ^rarp ^ w %rfit^ li 

^1%^ w 3ira ^RT^ran: % a 

SJ 

Wf ’«r!i ^ q’^T3^ y 

58% f*iK wfir 8T I 

«%T *5%^ 9i? %T SW nril » 

tt tt ^ 1 

^ *R%T 95? %t «r wfir i 

T %T ?»lfR 53St % snfir o 

^f%8 srrf% ^ iRai fwstpft ^ I 

'C.[fy ^31?*^ % y II 

II ^8 II w^ ^i^mm I 

sft 4|| %* ^w* 9 :t^> 9:t% i 

^ %i8jgi% 5nn% t%?n% ii 
. jre ?r«r^ ’siT^^Rt %Tfe ’ifl^iT I 
^ wt* 33T58 ft?:! y 

^ 8*si *i8nW ^ ^ 3n^ I 

Ov • 

^ ^ ^ %* Piwr^ # 

wwiT TO 5Bfftr ^srr i 

3J% %» ^ ?R%5TT I 
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snfsr TfT^ wr i 

^RlSf ^%T fqpct %“ n \9 I 

II II I 

^ |[f3 'i 

^ ^ « 1 f«T w «T y >11 y 

II 


TllANSLATlON. 

1. Doha, 

To Ram Narajan BliU2>* oamo, an ononiy (of Nareudra Singh) and 
said, ‘the Lord of Mithila has cast aside the rule of goveiiimont.’ So hp 
arranged to take Tirhut under direct inanagomcnt, and Mahtha was ap- 
poiuied gene»*fil in company with Salahati Jiay. Tlioro were, also, Bakht 
Singh, the liberator of Ids hiniily, (;ouragcous Ror Mall, who wa>s the snn 
among the Chanblians, and Bhann Sukul, each a greater liero than the 
other. Sneh men were takcJi intp herviee, and Malitlia with live thousand 
men at arms crossed the livor when diksal and joylnif were in fmt of 
him. 

2. Cliliaml Dlhiijangnpraydf. 

The governor’s army proceeded, and the ^kettle-drums heat. All 
the artillery was brought put at daybreak. Over the black coloured 
elephants flapped the flags, and long muskets, elephant-cannons and 
chandmhdnsX shone. S'esha, the nK)antaiTis, the earth, the tnundane boar 
and the elephants of the quarters shook from the tmmpling, and the dust 
arose and fllled the sky and covered the sun. Drums, trumpets and 
trombones sounded, and the whole eaHh quivtired, and each continent 

* Tlio well-known Siihah of Bihar, who flourished during tho last ^ontury. He 
was drownod by Mir Kdsim on A. D. 1773. ^ 

t An inauspicious planetary oonjimctiiro. J>ikml is a day on whioh it is in- 
auspicious to go in a corfcain dirootion ; snoh as Friday and Sunday for West, and 
Saturday and Monday for East. Compare the proverb 

unf JTO, if one stfirts when jogin^ is to his right and leal bohind him^ Ife 

gwill Bei/.o his oiioniy by the throat and kill him. 

J Different kinds of ancient guns. 
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shook. The sword-bearers as they stood before their masters were joyful, 
as their vigour for battle came to a head. Witli great pleasure the gate 
opened, and there issued forth Sliekhs and Saiyads who took horse-armour 
and rode. In front gleamed the wand-bearers, feeluig happy under the 
shadow of their spears. ‘ Speed on, wo have far to go, and vast treasure 
is loaded in the cai*ts.* They niarcliod with great valour from one halt 
to another, Iiidra Mmself could not match their magnificence. They 
had all waist-bands set with jewels, and on the way inquii-ed the road to 
Bhawara.* 

• 3 . JDoU.^ 

The news-bearers informed and told the king (of Tirhut) that 
Mahtha had arrived with five thousand cavalry. Tlie king sent for his 
astrologers, and asked them to calculate, and (after hearing their deci- 
sion) determined not to engage in battle there (at Bli.awara), but on the 
other side of the great* Balan.f When lie had settled all this, ho came 
out and sat down, sent for the heralds and told them to have all the 
army in readiness. 

^ 4. Ghhand NardcJi. 

The liei*alds went into the midst of tiio army and running hither 
and thither pj'oclainiod, ‘ bo ready, brave men, and take np^your arms.’ 
Tlioy commenced inaking tlienisolves ready, as the captains thundered 
out their joy. On all sides was hoard a contijiuous noise, and a terrible 
nproar nproso. Everywhere wei^3 displayed bows, arrows and javelins 
of vaTions kinds. Jii one's judgment it a2)peared as if each soldier in 
the midst of tli(3 field was superior ty Bliinux. The mighty warriors 
got ready and issued from their houses, and their horses excelled the 
wind itself in spejd. 

• 5. DoJid.* • 

The mighty warrioj's distributed alms to all, and after enjoying 
various pleasures pi*oceeded to the (]»ahM;t; of tluj) king of Mitliila.* The 
w^arder at the gate approached and told lipn saying ‘ the belted soldiers 
are alt ready and present.’ One by one they paiif their respects to him, 
which he accepted, lidl, the great poet, says that tliey sat round the 

• • 

* A village close to Madhnluiiii iu the Darbhaiigii district, a fornidt seat of tho 
Darblianga Raj. 

t There are in Darbhauga two rivers called Ralan, viz. tho Bari- or groat-BaUu 
and the Bhniiya-^ or ghost -Balitii. Tho former enfchrs Britisli territory from the 
^^imdlayaat Lankaha and runs north and south about thirty miles east of Madhubaiii. 
Tho latter lies more to tho east, and never *lias tho same bed two years running, 
continually disappearing from one place and reappearing else where, — hence its name.* 
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Abode of Happiness. To his south sat Ihe Babus’’*' and the Prime 
^ninister, to his north the wizards and the wise men, to his west the 
soldiers, and near him the Bakhshif and the chief house-servants in 
gorgeous apparel stood behind him. The chief of the exchequer who 
attended day and night, and who knew about all jewels, was making 
a list of excellentj bows and arrows. Maharaj Narendra sat in the 
midst of all. Who can describe the splendour of \)ne who was like the 
moon in the midst of stars ? 

6. Chhand Bhujangapraydt, r 

In one place a pandit was supporting his views in discussion, in 
another the skilled Baidiks were singing the essence of the Vedas. In 
another astronomers were correcting the time-piece, in another Tan- 
triks were rea-ding chairms and exorcisms, in another great poets were 
composing hundreds of martial songs, in another panegyrists recited 
epics, in another Sarb Jan Jha§ was dictating as* if he knew everything, 
in another people explained dictionaries and rhetoidc, in another they 
discussed Persian verses ivith Teamed Maulwis, in another Munshis sat 
elated ivith Persian knowledge, in aliother dairy -maids brought tyre to 
the gate, and in another fair damsels with water jars added to thef 
pleasures. 

7 * I^ohd. 

The poet Lai describes the various Ra jpdts who were in the royal 
assembly, who sat round the king armed with swords and shields. 

8, Chhaiid Trihliangt, 

Rauts and Rajputs, all worthy sons, seeing whoso valour even 
Indra with his army was put to fear, warlike Baish, Bandela, heroic 
Chandela and Baghela|| armed with swords were conspicuous, Chaubhan 
Bisena who formed the strong portion If of the army, and Raytfeaur, who 
filled the troops with heroes. Hara and Kachhbaha came with their 
weapons, men who cried * Ha, H^’ and fell upon the enemy, Dabbai, 
Aridambha, Nikumbha, and Ganhwariya the great heroes, Segar, 
Paribaha, Haiharbdha, and Haihaybansi, the terrible champions, Gavtam, 
Bij'hariya, Sarbariya, and .Raghubansi, the perfect princes, Gaura, 

0 ' 

* In Mithila this wofd is a high title of honour, reserred to relations of the 
Darbhongd Mahlh&j. 

t See introduction. 

t %n«I = 

§ Soe introduction. 

j| Theso are all names of Kajput trj^os. 

‘ ^ is for m. c. 
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Bachhgoti of fame as pure* * * § as beauteous pearls, and Galiaywdr, each 
with his own followers, Sirmorak, Kanda, the moon of the Kausik 
family, Bargaiya', and Karchoaliya, Sagarbdr the chief of warriors, 
Gof, Amaithi and Chaughariya, Tomar, Gahnautd and Qnjar, Rana- 
bansi and Sidhautiyd, Maunas, Bij’hariya, the king of Nagpur, the 
great Mahrauri and Sataufiya, 

• 

9. Chhand Pddakulah, 

Kammbar, Pammar, Kathela, Kat’hariya, and the warrior Sumek. 
Ldl tli^ ^roat poet knows the great grandeur of the warriors who were 
accustomed to wield swords upon their enemies* heads. 

10. BoM. 

Horses, tall, swift in speed, and mighty in tlTo fierce battle-field, — 
those they untied, caught hold of their reins and brought out. 

11. Chhand Bhujangaprayat^ 

Turkish, Arab, Iraki, and excellent Kachchhi ; sea horses and the 
Kanhari which excelled the Lachchhi fish in speed. None can describe 
the graceful paces of the swift Tazi, Mujannas, and Pithani, excellent, 
giaceful steeds of Kamboj, as mobile as waico:*, and fleet as qu^ksilvor 
in a metal dish. The horses shone of various colours,— •there were 
chestnut ones, and fish-coloured ones, ligtit yellows, and very dark blues, 
tawny yellows, dark blacks, and handsome bi-owns, iron-greys, greys, 
blues and blacks, bays and whites whicfli , were companions of the wind 
in speed, and broke down the pildo of Iiidra’s horse TJchchaissrava. 
Horses blazed on the five lucky places,* stood as if they themselves 
were giving luck. Some were of the colour of pigeons, and seemed as 
if they had been coloured by painters. The saddles and bridles were 
embroidered >vitli thougfands of varieties of gold wire and diamonds. 

12. Doha. 

Each warrior saluted and mounted his own horse. From thh fort 
to the Kamlaf they formed a dense crowd. King Narendra saw an 
auspiijious kite} in the sky, and his raoonlike facb flashed. He uttered 
the auspicious names Lambodar and Bighnes§ and -sallied forth. Ho 
fastened on his forehead a fish’s tail, and wore a safflower garland,* 
and afterl^ftluting Bighnes, the king issued from his palace. 

• 

* White stockings, and a whit© blaze on the forejiead. 

t A river about five miles west of Bhawara. 

\ t Chhemankarini, the Brahmani kite or Coromandel eagle, considered as a bird 
of good omen, Falco Pmticeriemus. * 

§ Two names of Gaues, the conqueror of obstacles. 
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13. Chhand Tribhangi. 

Indra, the king of heaven ran away in terror, and took shelter on 
mount Mem. There he extolled mother Durga, and besought her to 
nave him from his great fear. Who can count the kings of the earth P 
They were but lords of the poor, and easily submitted to his (Naren- 
dra’s) authority. By the prido of the dust of his troops the very sun 
was obscured, and the earth trembled. Who could withstand him. 
The great warrior of Bijapur, and the heroic king of Audh, took to 
penance and so conquered their fears. The Bajas of Hugli and Calcutta 
gave up their power, and wandered about clothed in rags. The^ king 
of the south deserted his arms and presented slaves. The queen of 
Bhaka wandered about like a mad woman, and other kings too lost 
heart. Ililli shook, Banaras fled, Betiya fell down, for who could stand 
in his way. All feared much when the king of Mithil^, the refuge of 
the distressed, issued forth. 

14. Dohii. 

The Maliaraj, bow in hand, marched from the fort, and encamped 
in the plain of Harind. 

15. Chhand Nardch, t 

Very long tent- walls of cloth upheld the tents set with jewels and 
thousands of golden wires. In one place stood canopies reaching to 
the sky, in another were deposited rare kinds of palanquins. Elsewhere 
were thousands of weapons and^ litters,* and of horses and elephants. 
Elsewhere were laid bows and inuume'^’ablo arrows of excellent quality. 
Elsewhere were drums of various kinds, while in other places were 
the brilliant soldiers, conquerors in fight. 

16. JDoM. 

Kabi LSI describes the camp-bazdr of the Lord 5f Mithila. It ap- 
peared four times as cxtensiVe'’as the city of the gods. 

^ 17. Chhand Bhujangapraydt, 

The fountain was laid and a beautiful market established. Thou- 
sands of merchants matched in rows. Numerous young damsels sang 
sweet songs and asked for alms. Here were being sold edible roots, f 
sjigar and bags of salt. He who tasted these, considered thereafter 
ambrosia sour. Theijj were they preparing sponge-cakes sweet- 
meats. Here were fruits in syrup, there wore sugaiuandy and jilehis^X 

• 

* A IdVH or ndVM is iho ornamented litter used at a wedding, 
t Kwid is roots like the potatoe, yam, Ac., as distinguished from mill, which 
means roots like tho turnip, carrot, or radish. 

t A kind of long hollow tube of ii^ar and sugar, curled into patterns, and Ullcd 
with syrup. 
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and many stood bargaining Iheir prices. Here were they selling brown 
sugar and slabs of molasses, and there were laid cakes prepared in cla- 
rified butter. Here were sold embroidered scymitars and swords, and 
there the jewellers were selling sihha gold mohars. Here people were 
greatly crowded round the store house, and thousands of Kachchhi and 
Khanhari horses were being sold ; there were infuriated elephants, and 
many camels. Here *were painters standing as they painted pictures, 
there were laid hundreds of thousands of raisins and dried dates, and 
in another place fell into the reservoir showers from the fountain. 
Here Msere golden threads, and woollen§ double shawls, there were sold 
necklaces of jewels and pearls. Here were lengths of silken cloth, and 
coats of muslin whoso price no one was able to fix. 

18. BoM, 

They marched from Rampati,|| and thence to Achanak. There 
the king heard the beat of kettledrums, and knew that the army of the 
Governor was very near. • 

19. Ghhand Bh^jangapraydt, 

o 

On both aides the armies were ready, , and in the midst was the 
great river. Thousands of arrows, bows, and cannon balls, were dis- 
charged, which seemed as if. all the stars were falling from heaven at 
once. The wand-bearers ran up and down quick as the chimes (rung at 
the end of a watch). The sky was filled up as if with fireworks in the 
form ef, flowers. The hunters, approached and shot the enemy who 
lost heart and retired. The wounded were laid on beds (and so thick 
did they lie) that no one was able to pass by that way. 

• « 20. Bohd» 

m 

The king told the Bakhshi to go up to tBe battle-field, and to keep 
all on the alert, for fear the enemy should in the end have recourse to 
some stratagem. The Bakhshi took J&far Khan and Hala Bdy, Beat 
the bass kettledrum, and entered the battle-field. Some one showed 
MahthS the way, and he performed a stratagem, and mounting a con- 
veyance he crossed the river at Gangdudr Ghaf. Then doubling his 
pace he arx^ed at the hamlet of Bishnupur. The messengers told the* 
king that the armies (lit. crowds) had come to close quarters, and the 
two migl^y heroes Mitrajit and Umr&o saluted the king and thrust their 
feet into the stiirup. 

* 8dl hdf{ means woven of wool. 

t About five miles east ol Bhawir*' 
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21. Ghhtmd Bhujangapraydt. 

The Baifl, Bagghel, Bachhbant, and inarched down with 

jewelled swords in their hands. The shone each a greater hero 

than the other and on all sides the drums loudly sounded. Thousands, 
of arrows, bows, and cannon-balls were discharged, but on neither side 
would the great warriors retreat. Step by step the armies approached 
each other, and on the festival of the Mahashtami (the eighth day of the 
bright half of Asin, sacred to DurgA) the (final) struggle took place. 
Countless drums, trumpets, and conches sounded, and, O Bam; a dense, 
loud, noise arose. Salabati galloped his horse, and Umrao SingA stood 
up to oppose him. Both were heroes of matchless valour, and the duel 
between them was like that between Kar^ia and Arjuna. They drew their 
swords from the scabftiards, and struck out fiercely with them, so that they 
flashed like lightening amidst the dense clouds. In the end Salabati was 
wounded, and tottered helpless and Umrao seized him, thrust him down 
and killed him. Bhikhari saw this and ran up, but could not arrive in 
time, and only struck at the (elephant’s) howdah. The cannon balls began 
to fall amongst them, and the brave heroes fell, so that dread filled the 
city of Indra itself (at the sight). Fairies, whose fame had filled the 
whole , earth, then came down with garlands of flowers. Then the great 
heroes, with thousands and thousands of companions, alighted from 
their horses. 

22. Ghhand Nardch. 

They fell, they raised each ofther, they ran here and there, they 
fought in single combat like huge elephants wrestling together. King 
Mitrajit Bao caught hold of Bakht Singh, who, struck with severe 
blows, fell down whirling. Words could not be heard for the hissing 
of the countless arrows, as the nobles foughj; in different ways. The 
captains kept causing wpunds incessantly, and the arrows despatched 
from their bows filled the whole space betwixt heaven and earth. As 
eac^ heard of the defeat of his side, he lost control over himself, when 
in the struggle the cannons thundered a thousand times. Loud horrible 
noises arose as shield crashed against shield, and as all aroun^ sword 
clashed against sword. In their rage the heroes shout ‘ It is well, it is 
, well *, and rushed forward to the fight, and in pitched combats ten mil- 
lion heads were severed with long-swords. The headless trunks turned 
round and fell with a terrible whirl upon the earth. Ah ! one beats 
another down and butchers him. In the battle-field of thS Lord pf 
Mithild, a river flowed* here and there, in which &e lotuses were 
represented by handsome heads, the water blood, and the weeds (£h^ 

• 

* Various Bajpdt tribes. 
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corpses*) hair. The battle was won, and at the end enjoying the feast 
on the enemy, ghonls ate and ate the (dead soldiers*) heads till they 
were satiated. EAli herself brought home numerous garlands of human 
heads, and with huge demons, invested their lord (S^iva) with them. 
All the (king’s army) returned from the battle-field for the general 
(Bhikhari) had fled away. The king (of Mithil&) gained the victory, 
and the drum of his i%.me resounded. 

23. JDoAflt. 

The* king gained the victory, the general fled ; and the fame of 
Tirhut quadrupled. The mother of the universe kept her promise to the 
Maharaj, and spared only one man — Bhikhari, on account of his high 
position. ^ 

24. Chhand Bhujangapraydt. 

All the Raos and Ranas who remained behind plundered the store- 
house, the double-drums and flags. Here they looted palanquins, litters 
and ten millions of diamonds, and there cartridge boxes filled by special 
heroes. They plundered tents, tent-walls, camels, and carts. Here and 
there, some pillaged behind others. 1‘hey looted spears, elephant-can- 
nons, lances and javelins, and here and there one (quarrelled) with 
another, and pierced him to the heart. In other places the n^n of the 
Bais clan ran over and pillaged horses and elephants. In this way was 
the government of the Maharaj re-established.* 

25. ^Bohn.. 

‘VWien they had finished pillaging they returned besmeared with 
blood, and Lai, the good poet, says that in this manner Bhikhari lost 
the battle. 


Two versions of the Song of Oopi, Ohand, — Edited and translated hy 
G. A. Grierson, C. S. • 

There is no legend more popular throughout the whole of liTorthem 
India, fnan those of Bharthari and his nephew Gopi Chand. They were 
two kings who deserted their thrones to become disciples of Gorakhnith. 
The story otGopi Chand has penetrated as far east as even Rangpfir, 
where it is preserved in the Song of Manik Chandra’. t A Hindi version 
of the leg^d can be bought for a few pice in any up-country baz&r.J 
The two versioni| here given in parallel columi^ were taken down from 

Lit. Cries of alas (from persons seeking jnstioe) were again made to the 
llah&r&j. * 

‘ t Published in J. A. S. B., Part I, No. 3, X878. 
t Gopi Chand Bharthari ka Jog, by Laohhman 
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the mouths of singers in different parts of Bih&r. The Bhojpdri version 
was found in Shihabid, and the Magahi one in Gaya. They are excellent 
examples of these two closely related dialects. 

The following is a brief account of the whole tale of Oopi Ghand 
taken from the Gopi Ohand Bharthari k& Jog above referred to. The 
two Bihari versions only contain the latter portion of the legend. Gopi 
Chand was a king of Dhdra. His mother’s name was Mainawati, and 
her brother was the famous Bharthari, who, after being a king, himself 
became a disciple of Gorakhnath and a Jogi. When Gopi Chand^grew up 
and was married, his mother attempted to induce him also to taka vows 
of asceticism. After making various objections he finally consented and 
went off to look for Gorakhnath who was his mother’s guru. On the 
way he found his moLhor’s brother Bharthari, who at 6rst attempted to 
turn him from his purpose, but finally took him to Gorakhndth. The 
latter also dissuaded, but finding the king persistent ordered him, as a 
test to go forth as* a beggar, and ask for alms from his wife, Queen 
Batan Kumdi*i. After wandering through many lands, he reached his 
palace, and asked for alms. A msid-servant came out but he refused to 
take anything ^from her, telling her to go and tell the Queen that 
wishec[ to receive alms from her. The Queen came, and also endeavour- 
ed to dissuade him from becoming an ascetic, and entreated him to stay 
with her. He refused. The Author then* continues : — 

wr gwrO %, JiWt 

^ sr«f fliatt ^ 

% swm ftrar i Mffcr % «(it^ ^ i 

ifWT % f^E^iT fif itei ^ 

^ m % i 

tnn It ^ «iSt ^ i 

*npt% %tT f I 

.*iw I ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ’RW wtt B ^ 

* The metre of the following version is often inoorreot in the ori^al, and is 
given as dohds and chaupdib. It is really not very correot "kwodo^lvyd. The last 
word of each Icdhya should properly be saiue as the first word of the preoeding dohd, 
but this is not the case. ^ 

t The words hetd j{ &o., do not form part of the metre. Such additional wordi^ 
are known in prosody teohnioally as jof, and should be read in a lower tone than the * 
rest of the poem. 
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(^fsr 3W %* ^ g*^ i 

^ qt in, 1 

I WTSTO ^ TOi aqr q!T I 
V? q qqY K[9t ini ^ I 

qiT* I (inciT^)?35rfqt^ tRg^qrg^^^qrit I 
qrjK ^Jsr fnq gw fjrait i 
(grar ^) arapng ^ gr tfar % gnt i 

• * ^ qf^g ^ ^ gg ggw ^asrt ii i 

%[• I ggg wcr gift^r gyit gf^ gw l 
gf^ %ft gwig^ ^ ^*gft gi? n 
gtt» H (%gT ^) %gg ft* gft gwlgf^ g«TT % i 
g>f^ gi5i gjTOg g^ gft“ ^ g^ # 

(^ ^) gsgg ftggr tr? %?gff %ra ^ i 

ggggpRTCggw ggt jp gi^ ii 

tt* I gr f^ % %gt w^r gft: gft wigt iro i- 
gg %Tgg ^ gift % gg %* g^ g gg i 
gftFg g^ g^.. • 

The substance of the foregoing (it is too easy to need translation) is 
that Gopi Chand went to his ijioth&, who warned him in his journeys 
nevSr to go to Bangal. THe king says he has never yet been there, md 
asks what sort of country it is. He l^as been all over India, Balkh^^d 
Bnkhdra, but has never been there. The mother insists on the necessity 
of his avoiding ^Bangal, for his sister Clxampd (or Bima as she is called 
in the Bijjriri versions) lives there, rfhd i^ she chance to see him wander- 
ing as a beggar, she will die of grief. To which he replies, ‘when 
I went first to be an* ascetic, I left sixteen hundred wives behipd me, 
and not one of them died. Why then should my sister die ? ' 

^In spite of his mother’s warning Gopi Cl^nd goes to Bangdl, and 
calls at the palace of his sister Champa for alms. A maid-servant comes 
out and ofiers them to him, but he refuses to take them from her, saying 
he will^l^ke them from the hand of Champd ^d of no one else. She 
■gets angiy at this, whereupon he chides her saying ‘ I bought you and 
gave you to my sister in her dowry, but now that 1 have become an 
ascetic you dt not recognize me.’ The girl lihen goes and tells Champ4, 
who comes out and at first refuses to believe that the beggar is her 
brother. When, however, he proved .his identity, by recalling to her 
particulars of her wedding which none but he could know, she because 
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convinced, and according to MainAwari’s "prophecy fell down dead. 
Gopi Chand then called on his master Gorakhnath, who came and restored 
her to life. This is the end of the usual story. The Magahi version 
carries the story on a stage further. It adds that Bima (». e. Champa), 
after coming to life, wept and wept till the earth opened and swallowed 
her up. 

r 

TpiT I I 

« 

(Bhojpuri.) * (Magahi.) 

\ I *5!^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

^ WKm I 41% 'init ^ 8 iw 

^1^ ’srw %t41 I SR ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I 41 W^41 Sn«rT Tp? I «|SW % sift 

4? %* I »TT?tT !3nE € I *1® %T^® 

^ 31^ I ?l1f% %3T Sll^t ^ ^ • 

fTCSRI I ^ fsWR ^ %afT %R ^ I ^|T ^ % 

%• 5c4r t fsiqftsiT ^ i pfRi^sw 

iTO I ssTR %R ^ srera srirct 

f(|p?3f I ?Rr*rr ^ t 4l3f%siT 

afTSf B 3l(q| I JBffsrr Sf® ^^Rf® 51(41 

«rV sn?IT flstT, ?!9 i ^ ^ 

%», ?R mi s5«Rk %n[ 8 HRRT ^ 5 It41 ^ 

«reRR I ^RR it3T %TSB?r % ^ 41 SRJT fiPR I 
RRR %3T % RRT 41 ^ ^ l ’ ^ ^ RRT RR « 

^ TO RsrR % RJrra 

OTT 41 ^ TO ^ I RlTO5:«i%RnTOiR:\ 

3ffesiTRsiftsn%f4{ft i I ?itTO ?!i 41 TO TOR 

TOT R R3RRT CR % TO %,4tTO 1!9 TO?hR% 8 TOWR 

%V ^ 5 «RT R TO I R» «R 4 i % 3 T *lfi ftR^ft 
RftR R Rf « 1 T % RTpi I ^ ^ TO 41 I ^ R RTOR 
rrr; rTtit rtr r 4ti| 8 Rtr Rt% I ^ R4ft^: R» fr i 
% t %nf1 I 5Wn RWS TO® Cr to 
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IT® itei TOT i 
HTfftwr %n: »iT«i %% I 


jRrft 1 3Wf ^ finm if »ww <qnni i 

f %, »w 

jRnrt *1^ 5trtt ^ i 
^ i '•JR % TO TTRT ^ TO?9 I •ne ^ •i^sSt ^ ^ w 
iiTJift 'H«^hc I ««Tt men w i l Pr%R 

iR^?ftTR: itrtit n tror w %3 t, tr i ^ Ort i sirfi: 

5StT:^J TOf %TTr •WR 8 wft ?5C 3t«T TOT I Tftm *T5 , 

^T* ?n?iT, fm f ?T I sRW^ TC^RR ^ TO W I 

^ I TiftR % TO I %^t%;|3to: i 

irf 5HR I *R ^ I xriN % twc tot giTO i aiw ^ ^ 

I TO flTTTT lRf% fijTOR I '••IIT f^t* %T3T 
« TOFCt I Ut^ % tTTC ^?l?r ftjTO 1 TO i •^nft I € 

tnc tjfStrtftR I $*R ^•re^ji ftTO «i ««pr ^TJft n 

8 I JwrsiT %TTO flslT TOJT, 

^pj 5 TOJ^C ^ I ^ 
f«'«^ IR^Ipr RS ?C«r TO 

srw 8 »RT TO TO, 

^15 I »gTO 

»Tit«: n 5ctTO ?i^TO TO 
»jT^r I TO •fMt ^ •TO ^ 
LTOt I 


, 8 1^^ fjR^JtPlRT ^T ^ ftUf 

•in% I t pRsi’TT •iT ^ 

TO I ^ §%* sif^sfro TTT^C, 
1?T^ xiiTf3,^fW TlfN% WTTT %TT: 
^ % %Jlt II •T’Ct TO^f*!^! ^ 
•T^*i fTOTO, TO^I ^^•T t 
•! 31 If I 3 ® ^ •JTJrt ^ITC ^fjRT 
^ TO I TO 5 I 2 ^ %T % 

% i ^,1 UTO •Ig’dW TTT %T«T 
itr^t RRT I TOCT WTO% ^ 8 

4 . I 51 %^ •ST 

I TroSt ^frot ^ tr«T i 
■ITO % TOR TO ^ fros^ I ^ 
% t ^T^RT TO aiTOJ •! ^®rni 8 
•ITO? TO SRTTIT, fTOJ^ TO 


• 4 l I Tjf^ «TO * 3 fMt 

TO I ^ Tjft TOI 

TO ^ tnc TO^rafn to i 
TOW WTOWfTOI WfTOW^r-’ 
wi% WTO i m TOTiTTj I ^ 
•frofi ftror wro wtfw ^ www^ w WT^TOUTOsStTro 
•TO I 3RRT* TOriroit Tstw W'TOnt TOITOrt^ I TOWqfi! 

•TOWTifTr, *1% t wfro w •fiwT ^ tot wifir wrw i wf 

TOTOT \ wft ^ WITOT •ifwv TO W TO ^ I wf*^ 

f>R. inwl I TOTOF TOTITO %GC % WWITO a\,fii ^ 8 wWt TO 
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^itRNTi nN: fifwfirar 
ift NTN I ins%, 

«?!• ft wn 
'W'nr t ftw 

alrm %er lane I 

fiR?rT ^rTtNT « ^ ins’jrnc n 

^ I JrfW Jrfw 

5ft*iT mjttW I fNi *rt?: NJrforT 

i %i3T I ?;T3rst ii 

N?rr?fT I ?frf 

%%fll 


*Rrft ^ ftar ^TGrr i 
nNw f% f jdf ^ ^fvrt mt 1 
^TMT ^ ft«iT^ fhnr I tr^wT 

fsw 5 C 'aBtsftliT sfhl % ^SEf- 

1 i 

I ?;si^ i 5 «BiT?:'ii 

« I ftff ?r: 5 n 3 E %T 3 it w?if 

I f TRswr w ^^rsrrc 1 
«iRT % *n««?r snft wfttft ! 3 »^ « 
fsR?tT I $fpr ^nwt.N^rfi' 

f!e%f B ^it^inraf ^rift 

^tf^T I wra ^tft ^ ’BV 
8i^«iT 15^ I ar® %? 

%jTft «rc®r *iTf I ^tft» 

i^n: tik^^ft W »nN % 1 i|^n?t 
ilHTC 9if5raT 1 ? ajT ^1 N?l% I 


'■rrfN^, ^ aft^, annwr 

aiff ^ ^ B aw«raf«r « anaiw I 

jfhfl ^ % aitart wa^, 

^ frct:* arfir arrai Hft ITK ^ 
aitift i ^ 'srsia: 

$awr B 

i I arftEsfti^^^irWt^iw- 
■arai ^apafT«it%»i^^f«nrTiEg? 5 ^ 
% ^ fipnic lift aift aNt 
^ I w m i 

*t® Km i KK TCut 

i, w i ^asrarr 5 f€t B 

a^nc asaic aw %?rB arWt ^ 
aiaiT ^ ^airc VTcr a?mc 1 
s ftaiTC arff" ftaw B ann: ^ amc, 
atfat ftarew, ftft 

1 ■^rarr ai ^ awr? 1 
ft Tlfaw I mT 

m ^? 3 aT fi 

« I aftfft aw? ^ «ar 

^arra: 1 «?sar are «*t* ^ 

KiTfjK I *ITC^ afta^ i ^? 5 ai ap^ 

^ af awra: B f # anre € airaimasw 
artar 1 %iit ajT % 1 iaK % wiww I 
asjgai ap^ arcar i itai 

aRawra: 1 ^ a^*ft aftarft 1 

^jgar aw?ar sRrqaw fm- 

arr^ 1 ^? 5 ar ap^ ftac yawia: 1 
%Tjft 3WJ f«sjjT aqnwT B ‘ana: arfif 
apat ainc ilt^ ^ ? arff ^ ^ 


aif^ apwarf i( ftw %T3rt B 

ai^ t^i^atg, ft W W I , 


iawraPTi ftreft intlt %rf^B faw I 
3 WJ aiapc %Taft € JfK 

^ nc I ai«Ea tnft 

awn:, ^ctat f3^ f cfW I 
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« I fTWT ^ ^ « I W *fNm » 

?[5 arr aRTO I pit ^craiar TC « W ^RfT^ I fit 

^i^farr, fit«^:^ 5 «RrTi’?rrfncii wt i»iTaRr n arWt ^ ’tt 
arfcBM^, ^ ftw srctaiat ^ I ^ 

inm VI ’trPi sjRai 1 vt V i ^tai 

OTi v: ^ ?:%Tit I nifitr trf? 5119 i ^ ^ ^cnw 

anciafat are^T ^ I ^ ^ W?;^»t*f ^ Vai ^VITC VlTVi 
SIT I ^fitl var «W ?i) STJW I 
%rc Slit ar^nic i »tt t PtnfiaiT 
acrar atra: ^ar i fingat i • 

^ %ait g ^ ^ 

« I TwatT ^-apiaiT ^fsf $ 4 I ^an 5if^ ^ 

ar® wtstsi ^ agarfaaiT ar^t ^i an^ ^fii^aiai vjz fiiait^l 
at® wtfar ^ ^ i M>fit W vtvw ^ aiat nmi aa^_^w i 
?Vt f^taiT I arNat « ag*iftgi alt aifjlr aty^ ^ al^t i 

5l^aiT tl9ti at® acrflt^tafl i^tainw^agsrcarif^l yaiari 
waai^ vtfi I 9f|aft ^ paa.:*Pit i « jit^t ^a?nt arsro, vare 
ins> R ^ «it ^ ^ 

aift*; sif^ 5iTai I ^Tsi Pfatai^r Vt^Ki I statarr aaasK at a::% vr 
arfa: siTTaat i ai^ ijraT qarv ar- agr^ ajs vv: wr 5 Iurt r jaaian 
^! ijartit gfir^ ^a:^ ^ b 

”\o I vt^ a|^%(% traft ^ffitaiT . \* I ajart 5 !^, aw asrai vraj 
jwllTJfl^araaTaiataTTarT anittfli «ITJlt atanarajtl rfart 

'SRiai I aiar^ «ataft^ stapfsr aR^^, va 51T stt^ 1 vi^t 

a|tgtvrr • *tt^ ^ ^ vivi’t^’atatiiT wsi^t 1 arvw v:- 

vatli an ^ at® ^gt VITVl i Vtar % Ttai^isf, aiar^ af%TiC % 
^ 1 % I aifitat fltfitaiT swanr %att i 1 ara^tr arfiret fit 

arcaura: I VIrt flagr^atT I vrff tws aitaft % %at fianai % 1 
W «pTVT ^ f ataj Pianos I ^ ^ D 

jnt %aft ga: vrat fiatraiR 

» W t ^aitf^T at® ^ TOV! ^ w I %wt ^ anc tN: 

grNat arr «ai?nc 1 an^l ^ aftfiiaiT 1 agW: I »inc %afif% arot^ t ^ 
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aw: i cJiTC I ^ %iRii ^ w rot rotr i root 

a ^ iifu R «^tRiai> Raa t RRRt ^ I anew® aft 55^ w: r^i^ 
%TT ^ I Rtfl ^ aVfRflT R R€1 faRRR I WIT WWa a^RR fR 
R^ ffaaT rH^ % ^RT RirTR^^R^R a 3 #|-|:^ RW® I 
MROT I aTRa war R aa! fRa% i Rta r R^rat ^ai, ara R aW^r- 
Rf^ rN; aft aai w: r » rot 1 aam, sNi^Tj RtRl5T> 

ifaar ^ r % r a> a^ 1 afa fis# xna Rar ^ 1 %TaT R 

%Tat a^ arcaat a Rifii ROT I rtr a aar r!^ w: Iir*i 
Rft a% a>a araa aa R ll Rtrar a 1 % airi RR ar^t 

^ Rf^ RRRa I. % arar iiiat a%Ta 1 a^ai Raa a ^ Riit 1 

^RRia Rfa RtRRT^t I Rfe atat R*a Rfiara 1 ^rai r ga^ % 
arat 1 ^lai r r^ct a % a%Ta l 

I paiTT aaa ^ RTfaar 1 arraana R RfaRftaf 
?rr R%| Raara ar afafaar ^ rbr a%Ta % atat rr rr 
gR ai afai Rtfi ^ Rf^^WT aaiaTaRal,a 5 ^a%TaRaiRa^ 
iT %a' ar Rat<t 1 an taa^ afear aiRR aartaaiT rrr 
af^RaTan^tarct^t^w an^ I jrhrt R*a anfR 
^sat afaraT% 1 ^a aia R arfe a^a %Ta \ arfa aa€t aa 
R RTR ^aaRi 

I ^ ^ Rfsiaar a® RlC^ar 1 %ra asf^ rtr aliaar aa 

Rrai afia R aa Rt RR- awna r^ 1 R« %R aa<t % fagara, 

atia I Riat t aaM a^ R^ Rt ^ ^ Rara 1 RRar 
^qia i RRar r glfa ar ^' arfa afa^ a^ ''St’R 1 afWt'R^^ %tr 
t m \ Wa R wgfaaT at rrr rt^ 11 rt a^iil R^ar afa r aatrSt 
R^ I afia R aa ^ rr% i rt Rt^ Rsai ' 5 ^' 
at^ I Rajar a® %ia %Tat rpcr aaa r jfrat rret rr» RT 3 
wiia I RR^T a® Potrt ar^T %% aaa «aa a$ r ^ R^ Ria: 
Tft^g^ar th 1^ ^ « afi^R gaira 1 fw^Rfit 1 ^ 

afipff aRT ^Rara atara R 

1 ^8 I aa^aara RW Rf^aara, ^ R^iftR RRR R?OT, araa 

I RTa ay aatft R 1 4^ ^ ^ ** ^ 

Rsat Hia aRR af r R»aT arar 1 ^ar rT^ ^ 
wfiRT RT^ \ aRia «Ta at 4 t a«aT Riaa %t RR tar a% arai 
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^ ^ « 'WPSC ^ »f^ § $ 3 W I 

rfiTT »i>wr, ai 6 «w »ift ■to * 

JRIlf! ^TO fVTOT, ■TO m STO TOTijt J^JTT I 

^ ’Jpi T*T '■■w*, i % « ? 9 Tg wft WT^ \ vnj 
wiTOra ^ 1 ■m it w i ■! f^ 

WWI ’i TOW«T ^ ^ ■tT’l'. 

■T^ I ■I^ WT % fWi^T *>Ti, W^TO ^ ■TOT 

^ 1 5^firaT ^ Hsnc I ^ ^ I 

SlTJft ■ITTO fHf ^r %,!%%! 5^ II 

1 TTOT ns %TO I ^*IT 

■TJTTTO I *RTn TOW:nt ■ftm ^ ^ l ?n ■vsr? TOl^T It H 

% t ti^nn I ^ ^ w ■TT n wfisnt %TnT 

■STOT gm II ■iT^tT ■w’fT »vtct ’'T^^ nroi 

^ftnr I > 51 ^ isrfn^ nifi gniic n ^ ■rant iroi ^nrar 
^ %!■: niTOT gtini nnr^ n wt ^ nt nnftni tor II %iT3rr 

i nra I ntnnc* i nrfi nT^iiTOT stot in nfii, 5Nt anr^ nran asT 
n?:tn ii jranr nnfror ns nfim ■nn*i nroT ^■ro: 

3»n ^ %i% I %t€ ^ i ■TOiT I nt ^ ^:T %m mvsr nf| % n 

aitnt TO I t ftiftnnT t Vira % nnj^ H % i ntnnT n® 
■iTJft jyt TOT m# I nPsn !3»n € nn^ it ftnwin i nsrf? € 
^rtft nn^ nnr ^wf i mir iTOr 5kr % ^ nrem i wi. 
arnTO i to ^ ^in. i ns ajnm ^ Tr^nr i to im 

TO % ’TOTn » ’ * 

\< I ^nnr ^ aii^ ^raft tot toto nnnnTO nr? i mg 
5HTOT anaiT ■iron^ i nwr ^ Pav i w nral l 

TO ^ aw^nr finr if ^ l \< I TOnritnraaTT^TO, 

wt nfiM ^ nia: niar nm w % ^nwin i nfi trof. 
TO I vtf^nTil fair to n jannr^n 

<#na:Tn i* nr fn^n jrm aitflt ’'Pn ^inra, afar ar^ i nnT 
TOJC 8 • nti^ aaTn.B 

• * I TOT nnn 5 fn nfiin g»n ^ ipnn nr, in t nit^jnT aTrft 
nw I Jiira: TO i|w ntfr to i *fT^ ^ ^nx iiKi j?n^ to: 
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I f n % aitfirar i anara wif «nK wt 

i arm I aif^aiT aint WT airtt aiw{T, ’ma: § aia ^tap maft 

alia: ga^St » ^aiaw % araiaii ^?r i t«rar i far^Prar anw 
t aiaiT% I s^artt awjftaa arer ajftan ^ ^ a^R: a^nft tpgr i 

^aro «ajT ai ^ awn ^ I aia an^a al apara: am%t, 
f^»aaf I m %rc «aT t faaias fj^ faair^ S| faiaiai amai % ^ g 

ar^ I atT %t€ wax Pjait ^%a[ ii ygni.ii , 

aro I awia. » it ) t atf^g, piaiat I «iTO ufaxai acNro air 

^ I 3 iT^ axijnx ^taa! i «Rai^ ^ Pxai^ aiaai 

ajaii% I ^fqaiT '-««« ys I y» ax ^taiy! ?n^ TaiaT 

faran^l i axai ai ^^arr %iaiar fm aTaial 

^ 'ay% I afap:% aify^ w ar ypi^ yxa i anm i faE- 
yga: ^ faa aif arrtt « ^ ti^ i arjpr i 

I jteiaiT ayfyari gPi i gPT afa^t pRi:^ 

af^ .3^ i a^gar g;? yai arc i ny^ct anir tr€ I arxa Prtr- 
ax aata: atigx i wa l! afaf^^ a® fjia, ana sftPrai ansr i to® 
«? aixJx I arwai « axiyi ys n% W «aT xnz ax fnaiaia i gfaaf 

aa a a xa i ^ ^ ^aaaaf ^ % Ixaxa ^ naxxa a 

feai^ I aii aga fnaiia i 't%ga wx ^ atffaax 
gaax aaxa i % aia ana? ^ 8 ^ %% i i:af n ax^ wx 
xrfHa as^faax i ataxa anax li^ a^xa 1 axfi afaa 

aigf gaai aaxa 1 axfi iaiy %xa aaitx ara %% 1 f^ar 

• '' 2 

arcnaf ^ ^ afHt 1 ?^x aax- a^aax aaaiaix afiat axx 1 
ax % ^tra, ^ aax axfi 1 at aixa anx ^raa, aftrc ^ 
38fa a^ ^ aaax ^ ai$ 1 aaa 1 paax n %iax nxar ^pisa \ 
am n aafhcax a^ af^ am ^ a axar ^ a%xa 
faaaxi axx^an af^i arftt ^ 1 5 nat%a'^ icraia^, 
axaaat 1 ^tftai ^ gatgx axtft aaaxa aiaa % 11 jxaax" gfa afWt 
<fQa! ^xai aman aatftax'i faaax, axam ai^aa ^*apT, araa 
a «xa II ^ axax^ ai'tfSiax arara aaaxxa ^ 1* ara^ ai^ iff 
^x% I aft afiM 59^ aiaw axax^ afWt ^Psar 1 ixa 
anei aift i aftiftnaiaai 
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I iwn! ^ ^ I ^ i ^ 

afMt «iT ^ ^ 5 m: n ^ 

<«*ra: % fSwT% ^«iT ntft S >rcni*r wrfw i ’ifn 

I ^waii irc wi ijft: w? f%i^ i ^ *rnft, ’W- 

^iwnr I ^<r: jfl^ ?if ^ ?t» 3ifl:?iT ^ % I 

I qi »«t %iaft ^iw*r ^ %ji fiRira i « w wMt 
I %T?c sft srrai wjw tfcT i 

^ i 'SnfoiT "rftsr % ^ ilii^ n«St^ %nc I 

l^inpi itnft TW^%il 

I ^ I arat i ai^ trc i ^ «fl: 

^ I 'tp^ « ^ stfTiT gn «Ri traK i aitTt?: vtx. ^iraft 

%«: ^ \ jRPti ^ ^ • JifTt «a3ft ^ fww I *n« 

irf%^ ^ ®rmT ^lit ar% ^ ^ 5Ni ii icf^ t 

TRANSLATION. 

Song of Qopi Ghandf — Bhojpuri. 1 Song^of Oopi Ohand, — MagaJd, 

1. KiTig Gopi Chand teareth up 1. The king donnetfi an ascetic’s 
his royal robes and maketh^out of cloth, and starteth for the forest, 
it an ascetic’s cloth. In its midst His mother catcheth him by the 
are fastened diamonds, rabies and cloth and standeth, saying, ‘ I held" 
pearts, and it was made a priceless thee for nine months in my womb, 
cloth. He putteth on the cloth and in the tenth didst thou take 
and starteth on his wanderings,* human form. If thou hadst died 
and his mother ontcheth him by the in thy birth, I would have been 
cloth and^ standeth. ‘When 1 see ‘contented. Say not, O Gopi Chand, 
thee, my son, I control myself, “Imagine, mother, that thou art 
for thou art going forth and be- barren or that thy womb hath^Dome 
coming an ascetic. I held thee, only a dhdk (hutea frondosa) or a 
my son, for nine months in my maddr (ascl^pias gigantea) With 
womb, thinking that my darling such words remonstrate with thy 
would be a help to me in trouble, sinful soul.” ’ So much said His 
I gave theip seven streams of milk mother Mam&. (Again she said) 
to drink, pay me back the price ‘ (By thy going away) thou art lay- 
thereofil’ t waste an inhabited city ,f or with- 

• out thee, Gopi Chand, the whole 

» • !v/ ^ wander. ^ • Two trees. The first is good for 

t of 2nd pret. nothing bnt firewood, and the second is 

In p. 39 of my Bh. Gram. I have marked bitter, 

it as Vanting. 
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palace is empiy. Say not so, Gopi Ohand,’ saith his mother Main&. 
‘ First pay me the price of my milk and then go and become an 
ascetic.* When Gopi Ohand heard this, he gazed upon the earth 
and upon the sky above. ‘ What sort of son is that, who can count 
the stars of heaven ? He alone can pay his mother the price of her milk. 

‘ If thou desire milk of cow or If, mother, thou, hadst desired cow’s 
buffalo, I will buy it in the mar- milk, I could have bought it in 
ket and give it to thcc. I will fill the market, and given it to thee, 
my father’s tank with it, and with But for thy milk I am Wjthout 
it wilt thou recover* the price of resource. Mother, my whole body 
the milk. Even if I gave all this hath been nourished by thy milk. 
I would not be free fr^^m the debt. Thy milk is beyond price.* His 
Do thou, O mother, give me a free mother answered, ‘ It was not the 
gift of the milk, for the sake of milk of cow or buffalo that I gave 
virtue (L e., as a free gift).’ thee to drink, *twas the milk of my 

* Thou appearest, O my ascetic, bosom. Thou art forgetting* the 
to me, as amongst men of another milk. Be not an ascetic. Protect 
land. I give thee, 0 son, the milk * me in days and nights of trouble 
as a free gift, but mark this much (Ut, on thick days and nights).* 
of my wordti. Some day O my son, be a help to 

me in calamity. So, go not* forth to become an ascetic. Say not 
so, Gopi Chand.’ 

2. ‘ Bring hither, mother Maina, sword and dagger, that I may 
plant them in my liver. Or else let mo go forth to bo an asOetic. 
Give me, mother, thy milk, as a free gift. Thine own ascetic of a 
foreign land beginnoth to entreat thee.’ His mother replied, ‘ Live 
my son and be an ascetic. Go thou forth, but come back to me. 
Great is the spiritual reward^ of visiting holy* places and performing 
vows.’ ‘ Mother, the day of mooting me again is gone far off. Say 
no^ mother “ It is I who have given the fre^ gift.” It is God who 
giveth me my birth, and decideCh my fate.’ 

3. Gopi Chand leaveih his elephants. He leaveth his camels in 
the camel-stables, an^ his horses in the horso-stables. Nine hundred 
Paithan attendants doth he leave behind. Five hundred damsels and 
princes weep for him. Nine hundred wedded wives weepofor him. 
His mother Maina dasheth down the throne and weepeth for him. 
The swans weep on the turrets of his house ; in the villages wj^ep the 
cultivators ; on the way, jiho wayfarers ; and by the i^ell, the girls 

. • HIK to recover, of. »nT * TCI*nr “ 

it has not boon lost. So also >/ 
to be f oand, recovered. 
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* So beloved is he of ns who gooth forth 


1885.] 

who came to fetch water. 

as an ascetic.’ 

4. Thon wilt have to wander 
throngh the three worlds, bnt go 
not to the land of thy sister BirnA. 
The heart of thy sister will burst 
and she will die when she heareth 
that her brother hath become an 
ascetic.’^ 

YotPng SatraniyA whom ho had 
married in his youth, she also 
catcheth him by the cloth and stand- 
eth. ‘ Thou, my husband, art becom- 
ing an ascetic, what support wilt thou 
give me before thou goest.** Gopf 
Chand (refused to hear her and) 
became like an image of stone.f 

6. His first halting placej was 
^ the plantain-forest and the does 
of the forest as they see him, weep. 
(Banspati, the Egoria of the 
forest) plucked and offered him 
fruits of the forest to eat. ‘ Eat 
O ascetic, the fruit of my forest.* 

‘ I witt not eat food, O mothter, nor 
will I drink water. Tell me where 
is Bima’s city.* When she heard 
these words Banspati said * Birna*s 

* or a sup- 
port, , 

t \/ means to sottlo upon, but 

the sentouce ia which occurs is 

quite*^ unintelligible. The words are 
written exactly as the singor gave them, 
but even he did not know their meaning. 
The 8entenoe%night perhaps mean * The 
bee (i. e. Gopl Chand) immediately on 
settling iSw away,* as if he was only 
paying a short visit to his home. A 
reference to the introduction will show 
that this was the case. 

t is literally * a roosting plaoe.* 


4. Then said his mother MainA 
* Hear, my son, my words. 
Throughout the three worlds may'st 
thou ask for alms, but go not thou 
to the land of thy sister.* ‘ Well 
hast thou done, O mother, to re- 
mind me. Thou hast caused me 
to repaember my forgotten sister.* 
‘ Thy sister hath been weeping for 
these six months, for all her 
hopes are fixed upon her parent’s 
house.* 


• 5. Gopi Cband’s first stage fell 
in the Plantain forest. At even 
mother ‘Banspati of th^ wood 
weepeth. The does of •the forest 
we^t, and as they heard it the 
leaves of the forest fell down. 
When she saw his form and ap- 
pearance Banspati opened (her 
flutp) and played in the second 
watch after midnight. She felt 
pity for him. ‘ Great tigers and 
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city is six months’ journey distant, lions will devour him, before he 
Thou wilt die without food and seeth (^. e., if he trieth to see) his 
water. The path to thy sister sister.’ Said Gopi Chand, ‘ Let 
Birnd is rough.’ * O mother, hear me die, or let me live, I will go to 
my prayer. In as many days as my sister’s land.’ Banspati took 
thou dost arrive there, my mother, pity on him. She turned Gopi 
in BO many cause me also to arrive.’ Chand into a parrot, and herself 
Banspati taketh the form of a into a swan, and in an hour and 
hawk, and uplifting him in the a watch set hiin down in hi^ sister’s 
shape of a parrot, carrieth him to land. 

Birna’s city. 

6. He began his perambulation 6. When Gopi Chand arrived 
of the lanes, crying, May ye live, at his sister’s country, he applied 
my charitable folk of the city, ashes and burnt cowdung to his 
Show me the way to your king’s face, and hid his body beneath 
doorway, then will I leave your his ascetic’s mantle. Through all 
'^company.’*! ^ the lanes went he backwards and 

forwards, he found a sandal tree at the door of every one. 

He could not distinguish the doorway of the king from that of 


his subjects, though he went round them all. The village people 
said, ‘ fteverend Sir, stay with us. Every one of na wiU look 
after thy food.’ But Gopi Chand said, ‘O sisters and mothera 
of the village, -show me the doorway of the king, for there will 
I stay. I cannot stay at the' doonway of any of his subjects.’ The 


‘ The turret is high, and the door 
is low. At the door is a driect up 
sandal tree. That is the king’s 
doorway.’ ^ 


7. The ascetic wait before the 
sandal tree and lighteth his fire,t 
and, lo, the sandal tree dowered 
became fresh and green. From 
above his sister Bimd is watching 
him, saying, ‘ I never saw a 
reverend ascetic like thi^ before.’ 
Quickly she calleth Mugiya her 


sisters and mothers of the village 
replied. * The turret is high, and 
the door is low. The doorposts are 
of gold, (ind the doors of silver. 
There are there two sh^-elephants 
named Aurd and Bhaura, and a 
sandal t^e which hath been 
withered for twelve years.’ 

7. So Gopi Chand went ^ his 
sister’s door, and lit his ascetic’s 
fire below it, and the sandal 
tree which had been mthered for 
twelve years became fresh and 
green. The king and the^ubjecta 
of the village saw this. ‘ It is not 
a mere ascetic. This is some God'^ 


lit. protection. 
, an ascetic’s fire. 
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maid-servant, ‘ Go my damsel, for, 16, the sandal tree which hal^ 
and ask his caste.* With folded been withered for twelve years 
hands the ascetic saith to her, hath become fresh and green* 
‘ Damsel, believe what I say. I am Mu'gd (his sister*s servant) said 
by caste a Chhatiri. Go thou and ‘ for the sake of the withered, 
tell her that, and say from his withered, sandal tree, will I give the 
birth he hath been an ascetic of Brahman food. The withered sandal 
the highest degree (aiddha)'** hath become fresh and green. This 
The damsel said ‘ Thou hast hidden is a wondrous ascetic.’ With four 
thy casi^e* and hast done well. companions in front of her, and 

four behind her, in the midst came i&is sister. She opened the 
doors of the window and beheld. One glance fell upon the ascetic, 
and the other on the sandal tree. The queen sa^ the withered sandal 
tree fresh and green, and fell in a faint. • 

8. Beverend sir ; tell mo what 8. The damsel Mu'gd came to 
thou wantest to eat. Wilt thou ask him, ‘ 0 ascetic, what wilt thou 
eat cooked food of the king’s house, eat ? Of what food wilt thou partake, 
or wilt thou eat milk and fmit f* wilt thou oat of the R4.ja’s food P’ 

‘ For twelve years, 0 damsel, 1 have Gopi Ch^nd replied, * A new cala* 
never burnt my hands (by cooking), mity liaih God granted to me. As 
1 will eat cooked food of the ‘king’s I wj^tch the smoke, the tears flow 
house, if it come in the hand of from mine eyes. As I see the 
the Brahman Barua, nor also will flrg, blisters are rising on my body. 
I eat that which hath been touched* Tell the king’s Braliman to offer 
by a rfaid-aervant. My vii^fue as me food, and then will I eat.* 

a Chhatiri would be destroyed. • 

New troubles hath Bam given me. 

It was written in my fa^p that I 

should be ajy. ascetic.’ * • , 

9. When she heardf these 9. But the damsel Mu'ga forgat 

words the damsel went • to give to send the food amongst her other 
notice about the food, but she for- duties, and tho Queen forgat to do 
gat.J She forgat also the other so in her dre^ssing and adorning of 
meni^ services, and no one paid herself. Baru the Brahman also 
attention to the food. At mid- forgat, as he ate his hliang. After 
night the <Q^cetic played his flute, a watch after midnight no^ one 

* The meal of an ascetic who 

will not eat corn, — only fruit. 

, •+ ~ ^ %. 

. t Jit. 
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and the sound fell upon (tl^ ear) took 'care concerning his food. In 
of his sister Bimd. the meantime Gopi Chand played 

upon his flute. ‘ My sister hath, of surety, eaten and drunk. May 
my virtue increase by a fourth (if she hath not). She hath, of a 
surety eaten her meal and forgotten me. May all the food that is 
in the larder be burned to ashes. Then, even if she fill nine 
dishes, I will neither eat it, nor will my caste be affected (by ac- 
cepting food from a maid-servant).’ In the meantime his sister heard 
the sound of the flute. 


10. Quickly she calls the dam- 
sel Mugiyd saying ‘An ascetic is 
fasting at the door. Quickly, 
O damsel, call the Brahman boy, 
aAd tell him the state of affairs 
about the food.’ * The damsel 
goeth and calleth the Brahman. 
There were thirty-six dishes of 
thirty-six kinds (of food), not one 
was empty. Sho said, ‘if thou 
desirej* O Brahman, thou canst feed 
a hundred princes. Wliat diffi- 
culty is there about one ascetic ?’ 

11. The Brahman washed his 
feet, and opened the larder, and, lo, 
all the food in the dishes was burnt 
to ashcs.f The Brahman boy thin- 
keth in his mind, ‘ what a wonderful* 
thing is this that hath come to pass.’ 
By the damsel Mugiya h^ sent the 
burnt food} of those dishes saying, 
‘cceiceal the name of the king’s 
palace. Say “ it is the food of my 
poor hovel.” ’ The (Jamsol Mugiya 
took it away, saying, ‘ Ascetic, may 
.fire seize thy luck. The food of 
the house of my king is burnt up.’ 

+ askes. ' 

the latter is the 
B. word. It moans burnt food of li,ny 
kind adhering to the bottom of a dish. 


10. ‘ O Mu'ga, all in mf village 

have eaten, and the ascetic is fast- 
ing.’ Saith the damsel Mu'ga, 
‘ what do I know ?’ She sent for 
Barua the Brahman and said to 
him, ‘serve the food quickly to 
the ascetic.* Saith Barua, ‘ what 
difficulty is there about one ascetic ? 
i can feed fifty-six hundred 
princes.’ • 


11. He putteth on sandals of 
r gold, and goeth and openeth the 
larder, and seeth that fir& hath 
consumed the contents of the fifty- 
six dishes. If you were to squeeze 
out the ^ contents of the fifty-six 
dishes, then only a fistful of burnt 
food would come out. Saith Barua 
the Braliman, ‘ O MiTga, give the 
ascetic his food.’ Mu'ga was by 
caste an eater of broken food, but 
in her language she was intelligent. 
So she nrrangeth cocoa-nuts, al- 
monds, dates, raisiqs,* and five 
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packets of betel. She placed them on a golden dish, and tyre and the 
burnt food in a saucer, and taking Ghinges water started. * Take, 
0 reverend ascetic, this food. May fire seize your luck.’ The night 
was pitch dark. Up rose Gopi Chand in distress of mind. In a golden 
gourd he took the water, and in the golden saucer the food, 

12. When the ascetic heard the 12. The night was pitch dark 

words of the damsel, he laughed, and in order to see his food Gopi 
and the tliirty-two teeth of his Chand smiled. It was night but 
mouth gileamed. By their light thereby (through the flashing of 
he taketh the burnt food, saying, his t^eth) it became day. He 
‘ what hath my sister given me ?* opened his sheet and tied up the 
The king (i, e., the ascetic) ticth burnt food in his knot. He drew 
up the burnt food in the corner of towards him his fire and mixed the 
his garment, and eateth the ashes ashes with water. He laid them 
and dust of his fire. upon five leaves, and behold it 

became the five different sorts 
(of food). 

13. Morning cometh, arid the • 13. As morning cometh he 

dawn beginneth. Ho batheth in batheth in the tank. Ho hideth his 
his sister’s tank. His cloth cover- body under his garmen^ amd ap- 
eth the whole of his body, but plie^ ashes and burnt cowdung to 
the features of his face were not his face, that his sister should not 
hidden. He mixeth ashes with re(;ognizo him, and that he might be- 
water, applieth them (to his face),* come as an ascetic. How the thirty- 
and standeth at his sistei ’s door- two teeth of Gopi Chand shine ! 
way. He foldeth his liands and Hoif Gopi Chand deceiveth her ! 
maketh supplication, ‘ O queen. He had been all .of one (dull grey) 
give me alms. Th«n will I leave colour, but now (after bathing) his 
thy door.* • ^orm beoame of eight colours. As 

the sun rose he went to his sister’s door, and asked for alms. ‘ May 
my sister’s children live long, and cause her to bo happy.* * 

14. The damsel Mu'ga gazed at his garments, and seeing the 
form and appearance of the ascetic went singing into the inner apart- 
ments. Saith she, * O sister, as was thy brother Gopi Chand whom 
thou dii^st leave at home, such is the reverend ascetic.’ ‘ Mu'ga; 
may I e5t up thy brother and nephew ! (a form of abuse). If it 
were jny brother Gopi Chand who had come, then desolation itself 
would have been populated (with the crowd^ of his followers). (He 
would have taken with him) nine hundred horses, nine hundred 
• elephants, nrue hundred Mughal Paithans, and nine hundred Faitb&i 
princes.’ Said the damsel Mu’ga, ‘ if thou wilt not come with me 
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to see, I will buy a da/m/ri or a dohri^ of poison and eat it and die.* 
(Saith sister Bim& to herself) ^ of low caste is she, and by caste an 
eater of broken food. If I go not at once, she will take a damn of 
poison and die, and I will be guilty of a sin.* So she put on her father’s 
ring, her mother’s painted scarf, and her sister-in-law’s bracelet. 


She maketh a mixture* of gold 
and silver, and goeth to give her 
brother alms. She sent it by the 
damsel Mugiya, saying ‘Ascetic, 
take thino alms.’ 

16. The ascetic with folded 
hands maketh supplication. ‘ O 
sister, who careth for pebbles and 
stones (lifie these jewels wliich 
thou dost offer me) . Hadst thou 
given me old clothes, for me to 
make a beggar’s cloth of, (it would 
have been better, what can I do 
with money P).’ ‘My maid-ser- 
vants and damsels get my old 
clothes, i have no clothes old 
enough to tear. I swear a hun- 
dred hundred thousand times by 
my brother that I have no old 
clothes.* When his sister said this 


Four companions went before her 
and four behind her. She took 
alms in a golden plate. ‘ Take, 
O Reverend ascetic, (theoe alms), 
and leave my door.’ 

15. ‘ I left all such pebbles and 
stones behind in my mother’s house. 
If 1 take these pebbles and stones 
what can I do with them P’ The 
sister replied ‘ I am offering him 
alms of gold and silver, and, lo, 
he hath turned them into pebbles 
and stones.’ ‘ If thou hadst a shawl 
or double-shawl out of which 
might mako an ascetic’s garment 
(I might take it.)’ ‘ The reverend 
ascetic will take nothing. Take 
not so terrible a resolution (literally 
path). O leave my door. I have 
no cloth worthy of thee.’ 


to him, he answered, ‘ may thy brother king Gopi Ohand die. Why art 
thouf taking a falae oath P ’ As he gave this curso the ascetic moved 
away, but his sister caught him by the cloth and detained him. ‘ I 
will tear my royal robes and give thee a cloth. Why dost ttou curse 
my brother. I call upon thy Guru a hundred hundred thousand 
timfis. Mayst thou bo ashamed pf having druiik thy mother’s milk. 
Why hast thou cursed my brother P ’ 

16. The asceticr claspeth his hand and giveth information abrut 
himself. ‘Rdja Raghubansi liveth in Banka. I am grandson of 


lit. a mixture of ddl and 
rice, hence of any yellow 'and white 
thingB. 

t VniCir 2nd prot. 


^ Two small coins. 
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TirloH Singh. I am the* son of 
Bhawand& Singh. 0 blind sister, 
I am thine own’*^ brother. In thy 
good fortune thou hast become 
blind. Thou didst not recognize 
tiiinef own brother.* 


16. When Gopi Ghand hoard 
this, he said, ‘ thou hast obtained 
wealth, and forgotten me. Dost 
thou not know thine own brother, 
bom from the same womb as thou. 
I am thine own brother of thy 
father’s house.’ 


17. “When she heareth this, his sister saith, ‘ Hear, 0 Damsel, my 
words. , This man is not worthy to be my brother. Twelve hundred 
princes are servants in my father’s pajaco. This ascetic is one of 
them. He knoweth the names of my brother and my father. If 
my brother Gopi Ghand had come, four hundred Taji and Turki 
horses would have come out with him. The dust would have flown (to 
the skies) on account of his elephants. Who would (be able to) 
count the number of his foot-soldiers ? Desolate cities would be 
re-populated by them, if my brother Gopi Ghand had come. There 


is the mark of a pcnj on- my bro- 
ther’s hand.’ (She saith to the 
Itscetic), ‘How much Tilah^ did 
my brother give (my husband) ? 
How much dowry did he give?' 
‘ 0 sister, I gave a hundred hun- 
dred thousand Ashrafts as a Tilah 


17. ‘ 1 will know thee as my 
I* brother, if thou wilt tellme what pre- 
sents I ‘got at my marriage.* Saith 
Gopi Ghand, ‘ behold, JLhj father’s 
ring is shining (on your finger), 
and thy mother’s painted scarf, 
void thy sister-in-law’s bracelet.’ 


and 4ho elephant Bhaward at the Dudr Pujd; I gave carts and 
waggons laden with gold. Who can cyunt the brass vessels|| I gave. 
I did not sum up the account of the cash I expended. My wife’s 
bracelet shineth on thy wrist. My father’s ring gleameth on thy 
finger. Thou art wearing a checketkclot^^ of thy father’s house.l 


• wir =» 
t 

X I* e, Sle is a scholar, and knows 
how to write. 

§ Regarding Tilah and Dud/r PUjdf 
see Bijai Mai, vf. 104, & f£, 

II *= it^r' + ^T. 


Compare in the song 

of Bijai Mai, vs. 676. In the Ma gaht 
▼eraion of this poem (paraa. 16 and 18) 
the word is a checked robe. 

In Bijai Jial, however, the phrase is said 
to mean a painted room. 
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18, When hiB sister heard these 18. ’When his sister Bimd heard 
words she ran as a calf that hath this, she caught him by his gar* 

broken loose runneth towards its ment, crying, ‘my mother is 

mother. The brother and sister deserted,* and my brother hath to- 
embraced, and all the leaves of the day become an ascetic. Sit down, sit 
forest fell down (out of emotion), down, 0 brother, on the silk-cover- 
‘ I would make and give my ed throne, and' let me send for all 
brother food, then would I ask the wealth of the world and give 

him news of my father’s house, it to thee.* 

Hath a Nawab General invaded and snatched away thy kingdom ? 

I will equip an army and send it against him, and rescue thy king- 


dom from him.* ‘ No, sister. No 
1 

taken my kingdom. It was written 
in my fate that I should be an 
ascetic. I will not eat food, 0 
sister, at thy hand. Now my hand 
is empty.* Sister Birnd, look at 
the food (which was given mo) 
last night. What didst thou give 
me. My luck was burnt, and 
thou didst show unto mine eyesf 
burnt food. The burdenj liath 
been removed from thy city.’ Tho 
ascetic untied and showed the 
burnt food to his sister, and then 
her heart burst and she died. " 


* Hh reproaches her with her sctirvy 
treatment of him, when she thought 
he was a Jogi. mog^ns * empty.’ 

In regard to food, and especially ncc, it 
idiomatically moans ‘plain,* c. g, 

*■ ^ t ^ 

wirinr > to eat rice and noth- 

ing oJso ? * 

X I- e., a beggar is like a burden to 
the city, and this is the way you have 
tried to get rid of him. 


Nawab General hath invaded and 

‘ At thy door, O sister, what 
can I do ? If I had two or three 
pice I would have bought bangles 
and given them to theo.f* Then 
said her huBband*s mother and 
sister. ‘ Last night didst thou eat 
of food which had been touched by* 
the hand of Mu'ga. And now that 
thou hast been recognized, thou dost 
obstinately persist (in refusing to 
accept our h ospitality ) ’ . When his 
sister pirna heard what t^jings 
and of what kind he had eaten, 
and when she saw, in the knot of 
his sheet, the burnt food, she cried, 

‘ woe is me^*, and^od. 

* « a corruption of 

t A brother is by custom always 
bound to give his sisfcer a present 
leaving her house after a visit. 
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19. King Gopi Cliand consi* 19. (Saith Gopi Cliand to him- 
dereth in his heart, the words of self), ‘ Let me strike myself with 
my mother have come true. He knife and dagger, and let the bro- 
dmweth from his waistband knives ther die in the place of his sister/ 
and daggers, and putteth them to Then np came NarAyana in the 
his throat. But God above seized form of a Brahman, and caught 
and stopped him, saying, ‘ Why, O hold of him, crying, ‘ Ho, sinful 
my ascetic, dost thou kill thyself, one, in thy little finger is ambrosia. 
There is ambrosia in thy finger.* Give it to thy sister to drink ; and 
So he "split his finger and gave his thy dead sister will come to life ; 
sister (ambrosia) to drink (and and "do thou take the form of a 
she came to life again). Then the bee, and go away and be an ascetic.* 
ascetic went ofP on his wanderings. (Here 'the sister is supposed to come 

to Ufe^ and Gopi Ghand to go away.} 

20. His sister arose and sat up. Through every lane she wept. 
She caught the sandal tree and wept ; and the • sandal tree replied, 
* Why dost thou weep ? Thy brother hath become an ascetic.’ Then 
cried the sister, ‘ woo is me ’, and the cartli opened and she entered 
into it (and was swallowed up by it). And thus was broken the 
relationship of brother and sister between these two. 


On some more Copper Goins of Akiar,—By Chas. J. Rodgers, Principal^ 
Normal College^ Amritsar. 

(With a Pl&te.) 

WThen in 1881 I wrote a paper on the Copper Coins of Akbar, it. 
was with much diffideifcq that I put forward any views of my own. 
Those vioVs were in fact only deductions*from the coins I had before 
me. Mr. Thomas in a sjiort but friendly paper opposed my deductions. 
Ho corrected the reading of one cohi from dam to damrd. I need apt 
say that I knew the inscription would bear this interpretation. I had, 
ho\?‘ever, never seen this word in any books on Indian coins, not even 
in Mr. Thomas’s most exhaustive treatises. I quite agree with him that 
a damrd may be two damris. I was attacked somewhat personally by 
an anonymous writer in the Pioneer who evidently had not been guilty 
of such^ patient research as myself. He said Akbar never struck coins 
bearing the ^ord tdnke, A look at my plates must have upset his un- 
founded assertion. 

I have, however, to plead guilty of making another mistake. I read 
a word on several coins as sikka. This word, General Cunningham has 
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kindly pointed out to me, should^ bo tanl^h. I quite agree with this 
oorrection and am very thankful to the General for the kind manner in 
which be brought it to my notice. One other reading was also cor- 
rected. Here my coin was in fault. I read it Zarh-i’-Illahdbds, On 
the plainest coins it is certainly Mukr^i-Illahdhds. It is seldom per- 
haps so many mistakes are made in one paper. I can only plead the 
fact that I was busy in making preparations for my furlough and that 
I had not time to consult my more learned and experienced fellow- 
numismatists. None, however, of my critics give me credit for introduc- 
ing to notice so many novelties. A careless perusal of my short rpaper 
will show that I proved the fulus to bo a coin of uncertain weight, that 
I gave a yak tdnke^ a do tanhoy a damrdy a dam/ri and several tcmkalis 
besides the coins of several mints up to that time unpublished and of 
seyeral up to that time unknown. This I mention to show that my 
paper was not without some value in spite of its faults. Since 1881, I 
have kept up my researches and am able now to give a new series of 
coins which I shall leave to speak for themselves. 

The coins I have drawn are all of pure copper. Some are veiy 
thick as will be seen from the plate where the two lines under the coins 
indicate their thickness. The weight of each is given under it in grains. 

u 

They are as follows (sep Plato I) 


(1.) Ohv. 
(2.) Ohv. 
(3.) Oho. 
(4.) Ohv. 
(5.) Ohv. 
(6.) Ohv. 
(7.) Ohv. 

(8.) Ohv. 

(9.) Ohv. 
(10.) Ohv. 
(11.) Ohv. 
(12.> Ohv. 
(13.) Ohv. 
(14.) Ohv. 


liev. 

Ditto ’ ]lev. 

^ Rev. 

Ditto Rev. 


Axxj Rev. 

Rev 

JaU j ^\ aW 

jjLi ^1 a^ 


ditto (without mint) Rev. 

samo as (7) Rev^ 

^ Rev. 

Rev. 

aCj — Rev. 

Rev. 

^aU ^i3 (Sb Rev. 


4^1 .>A 

i«d >0 

•* 

r®r 

geometrical figuil^s. 
ditto. 

4^1 ri ^ 


Of these coins Nos. 1, 2, 12 are the property of my venerable and 
kind friend General Cunningham^ No. 11 is from an impression by the * 
same gentleman at Lucknow in 1840, and given to me some years back. 
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No. 8 is the property of Dav. Ross, Esq., C. 1. E., M. R. A. S*, &ci 
Traffic Manager Sind, Pan jab and Delhi Railway. No. 14 belongs to L. 
White King, Esq., C. S., a most indefatigable numismatist. The remain- 
-der are from my own poor cabinet. 

By comparing this list of coins with that published in my former 
paper, it will be seen that of Akbar’a Copper Coins we have, now, know- 
ledge of the following: — 


weights in grains. 


TJifi one tanke 


59 

The two tinke 


108, 109. 

The one tanke 

Jiij 

58*8. 

The daiJiri 

LSJ^^ 

40. 

The danira 


76. 

The fiilus 

326, 

149, 38, 37. 

Tlie molmr 


316. 

The taiikah 

618, 

620, 623-4, 626. 

The half iankah 


317-5, 309. 

The fourth part of the tankali a-oa. 

153-1. 

The eighth part ditto 

Axij aAai. ^ 

39-5. 

0 

The sixteenth part ditto 


■87-5, 38-5. 

The nisfe 


154-5. 


I know of only one onjo-tdnhe piece and of only one one- tanke piece 
both jf wliich are given in my papers, and neither of which belongs to me. 
I have seen only one uLsfe and one-fourth part of a iankali and one 
eighth part. Sixteenth parts are common. I have about a dozen of 
them. The is as rare as it is large. The halves are still raider. 

The two given iif my paper are tlys only ones I have yet seen. The 
cabinets of«other numismatists and of museuihs may contain others. Of 
the mohur one speeirneu is published by the Honorable Syud Ahmad, 
C. S. I., in his edition of the Ain-i-Akhnrt, But in a conv(u*sation l^had 
the other day with Ijim, he disimtod this reading, and was inclined to 
my former reading zarh, • 

I am not going to bring forward any views of my own on this occa- 
sion, or make any deductions from the coins. I will simply quqte a 
letter sent fiie by General Cunningham, after we had discovered the 
iankah and its parts, and thus fixed the weight of this coin. 

Simla^ hth Juhfy 1883. 

My dear Rodgers, 

Ever since we got the Tanka <rf Akbar fixed T have been think- 
ing of Akbar’s revenues, and at last I think that I see some light. 
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Thomas began his reasoning with an* assumption that “ there can 
be very little content about the value of Nizam-ud-Din’e pieces designa- 
ted as Tankah-i-Murddi.” He takes them to be the same as the old 
Sikandari tanka of twenty to the rupee (p. 7, Akbar’s Revenues) which 
is certainly wrongs He assumes that they were so j but gives no proofs, 
nor even any arguments. 

Now lot us examine the facts : — 

De Laet gives Akbar’s revenue on Jahangir’s accession in two 
iorms : thus : — 

VI. Arab et 98 caror Ddm. 

or III. Arab ct 49 caror ^Tangarum. 

Now here is a new proof of 1 Tanga = 2 D&ms. 

Arabs kross takhs. 

Abul Fazl’s collected amounts 

come to 5, 67, 63 83, 383 dams. 

Nizam-ud-Din’s statement 6, 40, 00 00, 000 muradi tan- 

kas. 

De Laet’s statement 6, 98. 00 00. 000 dams. 

Put in this way it seems clear to me that Nizain-ud- Din’s muradi 
tankas, ^ro the common dams of Akbar. I do not understand the name 
of Murddi, but I think it possible that there may be a mistake in this 
name ; and for the following redson : — 

I have two copper coins of Akbar, like your No. 15, — but both of 
them used muhr instead of zarh. ^ Muhr^i-Ilaluihds, the stamp or 
coin of llaMhds, (See No. 13 of my present plate, which I have drawn 
from a perfect coin of my own , two, illustrate this portion of General 
Cunningham’s letter.) The name of the coins would then become 
Muhrawi, and hence I take them to be the real pieces inten- 
ded by the corrupt name of Muridi, Can you refer to any MS. of 
the Tabaqat-i-Akbari ? 

JIad Nizam-ud-din intended the tankas qf Akbar, there was no 
necessity for calling them by atiy other name than simply tankas, as 
written on the coins themselves. But as dam was a new name, intro- 
duced by Akbar himself, it seems highly probable that the coins of 
the same weight as Akbar’s dams were previously known as tankas with 
some qualifying title. (In fact Sher Shah’s 320 grain coins were called 
tankas,) 

(By the way my two ■ heavy (640 grain) tankahs of Akbai^are not 
from your Dehli mint but from Bairat, as I read the na^me — I will of 
course send them to you.) 

Now as to Akbar’s revenue. Turn to Thomas, p. 62 and add up ‘ 
Sh£h Jahan’s revenues from the same province as Akbar held* The 
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total is 1& krors + 50 lacs of rupees. Now compare the progressivo 
revenues in krors and lakhs of rupees. 

Krors lakhs.- 

/AbulFazl M, 97 

Akbar | Nizam-ud-Din 16, 00 

( Do Laiit 17, 45^ 

SliahJahan 18, 50 

Same provinces 

Shah Jahan later 22, 00* 

Auraugzob 26, 74 ^ 

Ditto 35, 64 

Ditto . 38, 62 

Ditto 30, 17 after loss* of provinces. 

Now these figiu'os of progressive revenue show incontestably that 
Akbar’s revenue could not have been more than 16 krors, — and tho 
double statement of De Laet, in tankas and rfdms, is specially (dear 
and serves to fix tho value of Nizam^ud-Din’s Murddt tankas as simple 
Akhari dams, 

♦ T 

I am, 

very sincerely yoursf^ ^ 

• A. Cunningham. 

T, on my own part, would only draw attention to the fact that these 
tankalis oi Akbar, and the dift*ei#>nt parts of the same coin, seem to- 
have%een all struck in tlic last ten years of his reign, between 40 and 
60 Tlahi. Tho weight of the seems to make it as a half dam. 

At the same time I must say I have never yet seen a coin with tho name 
dam on it. The Honomble Syud Ahmad told mo ho had seen one. 

From^he weights given above, it Would, sepm that the tanJeah weighed 
about 640 grs. Tho half 320,- the quarter 160, the eighth part 80, the 
sixteenth jjart 40. Against this, however, we have the weights oi two 
coins published -in my former paper Nos. 18 and 19 of Gobiiidpur and 
Dogam which are called tankahs and weigh 327 ^and 319 grains. TIio 
Bairat* tankahs and half tankahs, the Agra quarter and the Delhi 

ft 

• For interoBting facte regarding Bairdt, eeo the Reports of tho Aroheeological 
Survey of India, Vol. II, pp. 342-6, and Vol. VI, pp. 91-103. It was famous for its 
copper mines. I am ignorant of the position of Dogdm. There are several Qabindp^irs, 
We want sadly a Historical OeograpJvy of the Muhammadan period, Gonquorora 
changed the uamSs of places. The names remained for a time and wore allijwed 
then to fall into disuse. Thns AdM was called by Aurangzob Imtiydzgurh. Rupees 
** were struck bearing this latter name. Ihave^een several though I possess none. 

T should like to know where AlomgipfiM' is, and a lot of other places. 
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sixteenth parts, however, show that in other parts of the empire there waa 
one acknowledged standard weight for the tankah. 

I do not intend this paper as an answer to the kind papers of Mr^ 
Thomas and Mr. Keene. It is lather an apology for my former paper- 
and its mistakes, and is intended as an additional eontribution to onr 
knowledge of Akbar’s copper coinage. I do not know the date of the- 
completion of the Ain-i-Akhari^ but in it a very iacomplete account is. 
given of Akbar’s copper coinage. Our cabinets, however, provide us, 
with coins of the whole reign from the 963^ year coins of Namjl to tho 
60th Ilalii year coins of Agra. It remains for historians and rftvenuo 
officers to discuss the mjitter in the light these new coins give. 

I may add that the Ain Akbari gives many subdivisions of tho 
rupee of Akbar, and that as my cabinet contains specimens of each 
piece, I shall, if 1 can find time, give a plate of those subdivisions. 

P. S. Since the above was in press I have visited Agra, Muttra and 
Delhi and have obtained two Agra tanhahs ; several nim tanhilcSy one ofw 
Agra ; two chhdrum hissa i tanhahs ^ and one Kabul do tan/ce piece. All 
these tend to confirm what I have ?bdvanced in this paper. 


Some Coins of Banjit Deo^ Tcirig of Jrmrmi a hundred years ago ,. — 
Chas. J. Rodgers, Principal^ Normal College^ Amritsar. 

(With a Plate.) 

In the first year of the present century Ranjit Singh ^ the Lion 
of the Panjab ” conquered Lahore. Por many years after that event,, 
he was so constantly engaged in subduing the whole of the cities and 
stales of the Panjab that his name and fame seem to Tmve hidden alto- 
gether the name of a better tnan who bore the name of Ranjit Deo and 
who ruled in the hill state of Jummd or Jummuii as we shall see from 
coin&. 

Writing of Jummu, Mr. Frederick Drew in ‘‘The Northern Darrier 
of India says : “ A«century ago the old regime was flom-ishiug m^der 
Raja Ranjit Deo ; he is still spoken of with the highest respect as^a 
wise administrator, a just judge, and a tolerant man. At that time the 
direct rule of the Jummu Raja hardly extended so much as tWenly miles 
from the city ; but he was lord of a number of feudatory chiefs, of such 
places as Akhnilr, Dalpatpur, Kiramehi and Jasrota, all in the outer 
Hill tract, chiefs who governed their own subjects, but paid tribute t() 
and did military service for, their liege lord of Jummd. 

I 

> * Ciiapter £11, pp. 40, 4L 
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** During a portion of the year they would be present at that city^ 
attending the court of the ruler and holding separate ones themselves. 
At this day various spots in the town are remembered where each of 
these tributaiies held its court on a minor scale. Doubtless tliere was- 
some petty warfare, resulting sometimes in an extension and sometimea 
iji a contraction of the power of the central ruler ; but usually the chiefs 
were more occupied* in sport than in serious fighting,, and, in fact^ the* 
various families had coiitiuued in nearly the same relative positions for 
great lengths of time.*’ 

‘^h^rom the time of Ranjit Deo’s death the fortunes of Jummd 
became more dependent tiian before on tBe world outside the rugged 
hills, the result being a ejiauge in, and at length almost a complete 
break-up of, tlie old system of govermnont.” • 

Mr. Drew doe 5 not tell us when Ranjit Deo ascended the throne 
©r when he died. He adds in a foot note Ranjit Singh was of the 
Jat caste, and was in no way coiuiectod with Ranjit Deo or with any 
of the Dogra tribe.** We learn, however, from the History of the- 
Panjab,’***^ Yol. 1, p. 219, that in 17(i2 A. D. Ahmad Shah Durrani after 
jilmost annihilating tho Siklis in an engagement near Ludhiana, a dis- 
aster characteiizod in Sikh tradition as jthe ghulu ghara or bloody 
caimage,’* “ his attention was turned towards Kashmir •^loro Ilia 
governor Sdkh Jo wan had for nine yejtrs conducted the administration 
without remitting any portion of the revenues to the royal treasury. 
The co-aperation of Ranjit Deo,^Ra jit of Jummd, having been secured,.^ 
with eome difliculty, a strong detachment was sent from Lahore, under 
the command of Niir-ud-Din, and the Raja conducted it across tho Pir 
Panjal mountains into the valley, which submitted after a slight resis- 
tance. Sukh Jewan being made a prisoner was punished with tho loss 
©f his eyes. Ahmad Shall, having made these arrangements to secure 
his territofy east of the Indus, retui-ned to iS^abul at the end of the year 
1762 A. D.” 

The same writcyr tells us on p. 23.7, — The Hill Raja of Jummd 
Ranjit Deo, had a misunderstanding with his eldest son, Biij Raj, and 
desired to set aside his pretensions to the succession in favour of the 
youngest, Midn Dulel Singh. In order to secure his hereditary rights, 
Brij Raj broke into i*ebellion, and applied to Cliarat Singh, f offering a 
large yearly tribute, on condition of his aiding to depose his father. Charat 
Singh having an old enmity against Ranjit Deo, closed with the offer, 
and strengthening himaelf by association with,Ja.i Singh of the Ghania 
Misl, their united forces marched into the hills, and encamped at 

* London, Wm. H. Allen and Co., 4846. 

t The father of Maha Bingh and grandfather of Banjit Singh. * 
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■Udhachar, on the banks of the Basantar river. The Raja having timely 
notice of the designs of the heir-apparent, had made corresponding pre- 
parations for resistance. The defence of the capital he reserved to 
himself, but collected a force to oppose the invasion, composed of 
auxiliaries from Chamba, Nflrpur, Basehar, and K^ngra, in the hills» 
to which were added, besides a party of his own troops, the confedera- 
ted foi’ces of the Bhangi Misl, under Jhanda Sin^i, whom he induced 
to lend his services in the extremity. The two armies lay encamped 
on opposite sides of the Basantar, and in a partial skirmish between 
the Sikh auxiliaries Oharat Singh w'as killed by the bursting of Ms own 
matchlock. 

He was 45 years of age, and had risen from a common Dharwi or 
highway man, to bo Sardar of a separate Misl, with a territory coihpui- 
ted to yield about three lakhs of rupees. He left a widow, Desan by 
name, with two sons and a daughter, called respectively Maha Siiigh^ 
Subuj Singh and Raj Kanwar. The eldest son, Malia Singh, then ten 
years of age, succeeded to iheSardari; but the widow and Jai Singh 
Gliauia assumed the immediate direction of alfairs. It was determined 
by them to assassinate Jhanda Singh Bhangia, who was the mainstay 
of the Jummd Riija’s party, and the avowed enemy of both the Sukar 
Chakia Jina Gliania Misls. A sweeper was tempted by a largo bribe to 
undertake this hazardous enterprise, and ho succeeded in effecting his 
purpose by firing at, and mortally wounding the Bhangi chief, as ho was 
walking unatteiulod through the' Jummu camp. The Sukar Cliakia and 
Gliania Sikhs being satisfied witli the revenge thus taken, withdrew 
soon aftel* from the enterprise in which they had been engaged. The 
Bliangi troops had simultaneously left the opposite camp on the death 
of their chief. Thus Biij Raj Deo was left alone to settle with hia 
father, his rights of inheritance c,to the Rdj : before the departure of 
Maha Singh, however, he went through the ceremony of an e''xcliange of 
turbp.ns with Brij Raj, which bound liim to brotherhood for life. 
These events occurred in 1774 A.'D.” 

Rai Kanliiya Lai, Bahadur, in his Urdu History of the Panjab, 
Lahore, 1877, gives some further particulars (p. 119) of this matter. “'Ho 
says that in those days the city of Jiiinmd was regarded as the abode 
of peace and safety, that bankers and merchants had fled from the 
Sikh-spoiled plains of the Panjab and had taken refuge in Jummd where 
Raujit Deo was too strong for the Sikhs to attempt anything^^ against 
him. He gives the name of the battle as Dasu-suharaj^ in the govom- 
meut of Zafarwal. The sweeper, he says, was a Muzhabi khidmatg4r. 
(The Mazhabis* are sweepers, but they have always been an honoured ^ « 

^ The word tnazhabi moans religious. 
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and trusted people since 1G^5 A. D., in which year some sweepers 
rescued the mutilated body of the Qdru Tegh Bahadur from the streets 
©f Dehli where it had been exposed by Aurangzeb. We have seveial 
regiments of Mazhabi Sikhs in our Indian army at the present day, and 
their deeds in arms show that “ trust breeds ti-ust.**) He adds that 
Ranjit Deo gave Jai Singh 150,000 rupees for the assistance he liad 
rendered. But hero in other places he gives us no clue as to when 
the event happened. There is a dispute as to whether this alTair took 
place ill 1771 or 1774. The latter date scorns to be supported by the 
best autliorities. The histories of Kashmir that I have consulted say 
nothing at all about Ranjit Deo. 

Jummu figures little in history after this. In 1812 A. D., Ranjit 
Singh, although busy with his plans for obtaining tlO) Koh-i-Nur diamond 
from the blind refugee Sliali Zaman, found time for making arrange- 
ments for the conquest of the hill states soutJi of the Kashmir valley. 
Jummti w^as captured by his newly maiTied sou Klian-ak Singh, says 
Cunningham in his History of the Sijehs. Kanhiya Lai says* that 
Diwiin Bhawani Das took Jummu from the Palifiri Dogra De^o in an 
expedition wdiich lasted only one moidh. lie also tells usf that Kasiir 
Singh the father of the three brothers who made sucli a figure in the 
court of Ranjit Singh, — Dliyan Singh, Gulab Singh and Sncholf^ingh — 
was a descendant of the Rajas of Jiunmfrt Jii Maegregoj^’s History of 
the Sikhs, Vol. I, p. 1G8,I we read “ During this year (1812), Bhai 
Rdin Singh, who was fhe Peslikar of Kharmk Singh, received Junimd 
in From those thre^j somewhat diJTerent accounts we may learn 

that Jummu was conquered by the Lion of the Punjab in 1812. 

In the Urdu Tarikh-i-Makhazau-i-Ainjab by G ulam Sarwar pub- 
lished by Navvvval Kishore we have without daf.es a genealogical tablo 
which is interesting altliOugh I canyot vouch for its coiTCctncss, and 
which is gi’^n at the end of this paper. • 

The author tells us that in the time of Brij Raj Deo matters were 
in the greatest confusion in Jummii. • IJe does not tell us whether he 
had any family or not. The Dogra Rdja Dedo mentioned by Kanhiyd 
Lai \aay bo his son. J regret that 1 can give fio dates and so little 
information about Ranjit Deo. I think, however, that 1 have shoAvn who 
he was and the position that he lield iu the Panjab at a time wlujn its’ 
history is little known. The time in wliich ho lived was one of utter 
lawlessness, yet his little state was the abode of peace and safety 
Thp Afghan Ahmad Shah had overrun the Panjdb. 

• * Urdu History of the Panjab, p. 209. 

t Ibid,, p. 259. . 

X London, James Madden 1846. 
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The Sikh Misls, twelve in number, were then rising into power, and as 
•each one rose, it strove to overpower all the others. In Dehli, a blind 
king was on the throne, and his servants misruled the country on their 
own account, and murdered each other according to their own sweet 
wills. Nevertheless during all this misrule, the coins of the empire 
were struck in the name of that blind king ShAh Alam II. I have 
rupees of every year of liis struck in Dehli and rffclier places, and he 
reigned 49 years. Some time ago I obtained a rupee of his 24th year. 
The inscriptions on it are (see plate I, fig. 1.) 

Ohv, 1 1 ^ 1 

Itev. f I* 

<» 

This coin I attribute to Ran jit Deo* It was struck as w© see at 
Jummoo in the name of Shiih Alam. The year is that of the Hejirah, 
and the year of the reign corresponds. Shah Alam’s rupee of the Ist 
year is dated 1174. But he may be said to have commenced his reign 
in 1172. The Dehli rupee I have of his 23rd year is dated 1195 A. H, 
This Jummoo rupee of the 24th year is dated 1196 A. H. The* 26th 
year is ^1197, the 27th 1199, and the 28th 1200. So that this Jummoo 
rupee tak^s its jdace in quite a correct manner in the list. 

It will be noticed how the title of the city “ Ddr-uUAmdn ** the 
Gate of safety ” agrees with the description of its condition under 
Ran jit Deo as given above by Ral Kanhiya Lai. 

Whether llanjit Deo acknowledged the sovereignty of Dahli or 
not, I cannot say. His rupee has on it the name of the nominal 
suzerain of India, a name found on all the coins of the East India 
Company and on coins struck at Muhammadabad (Benares), Inda,rpiir, 
Mustaqir- uLEIhi] af at Agi’a, Ahntadnagar FaiTukhabad, Muradabad, 
Dehli, Muhammadnagar, t)ar-ul-Barakat, Dar us Sarur Saharanpur, 
NajibdbM, Barelli, Lutiabad Barelli, Tirath^ Hurd war, Muzaffargafh, 
Arcot, Maheswar (—Maisore),* 1 have not yet found a coin of Shah 
AJam II struck in Lahore or in any mint of the Panjab proper. As I 
showed in my paper oh “ The Coins of the vSikl>s,” the Sikh Comiion- 
wealth commenced striking rupees in A. D. 1765, a practice which 
they continued with few interruptions under their many rulers up to 
A. D. 1849, in Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Peshawar, Kashmir, &o. 

However shortly jifter this in the 27th year of Shah Al%m II, we 
find Ran jit Deo striking coins at Jummu in his own nam^?, on which he 
uses the Sambat year, but sti*auge to say, still retains the year of the reign 
of Shah Alam, and on which he places the symbol of imperial power— the^* 
umbrella— so frequently occurriug on the coins of that suzerain. 
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See Plate I, fig, 2. 

Obv. 1 can’t decipher this 

present). 

I A t^l 

Sev, 

•f V Ai-« V-K® 

fig, 3. 

05v. Same as fig. 2, bat with jiddition of below 
which word is in full. 

Rev. Same as “No. 2, but year fA ^ 

fig. 4. Obv. and Rev. same as fig. 3 with variations. 

1196 A. H. cori'esponds with 1781 A. D., and is on the coin the 
24th year of Shah A'lam. Tho Samvat year 1841 corresponds with 
1784 A. D., and is on the coins tlie 27tli and 28th yeai*8 of Shah Alam. 
These coins thej*efore were struck about 10 years after the disagreement 
Rgmjit Deo Lad witli his son. They are the only coins of Eanjit Deo 
I have yet met with during many years of pontinuons search. They 
show us what valuable aid coins may give us in umavelling «ffi& illus^ 
trating history. * 

Of the title of the city of Jammu found on the coins, vyUjff jid Ddr 
ul-Aman, we may incidentally remark that the same title is found on 
some (5f Hnmayun's anonymous coins struck at A'yra. Tt was also 
the title given to Multan more because of^ the rhyme than the reason. 
We find it on tho rupees of Auraiigzeb and his successors, and also on 
the coins of the Sikhs struck at Multan. Tho strong fort of this place 
may, however, often have* afforded sl^^jltor to the people of the western 
Panjab where it was the only stronghold of any sizo or importance. 

The numbers under tj^e coins indicate their weight in grains. Five 
rupees struck at five different Indian mints of Shah Alam average I ^nd 
171*3 grs. So that the Jummu rupees had p'^thing to do with the 
old silver coinage of Kashmir but were coins dt Th8 Empire, over which 
Shah Alam exercised nominal sovereignty. 

Since writing the above I have had lent me “ A History of the * 
Reigning Family of Lahore with some account of the Jummoa Rajahs ” 
by Major^G. Oarmichael Smyth, Calcutta, W. Thacker and Co., 1847, 
a book published by subscription and now very rare. The author 
supplies what no one of the authorities I quote from gave me the dates. 
^Sanjit Deo was born in 1724 A. D. He^ ascended the throne in 1 742 
* and reigned “ in peace and prosperity till 1780 A. D. when he died.’^ 
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The only matter not noticed by the authorities I have used, but de- 
scribed by Major Smyth is that Ranjit Deo was imprisoned by the 
governor of Lahore from 1749 to 1760 A. D., when he escaped on a 
horse no ono could tame except himself. After visiting his mountain 
home, however, he returned to Lahore and to captivity, but the governor 
was so much struck with this noble conduct he allowed him to return 
to Jummti. * 

P. S. — I have just obtained some more specimens of the coins of Ranjit 
Doo. From a comparison of five I am able to complete the deciphering 
of the inscription on the obverse. It is as follows 

, ^ ilA Ja 

which may be literally translated thus : — 

Ranjit Deo peopled this part, Lachmi Narain made glad its heart. 

Genealogical Tall^ (see p. 63). 

Sarang Deo. 

Dal Doo. 

GujA Singh. 

Dovi Deo. 

Dharat Dro« 


Eanjit Doo. 

I 

Brij Huj Doo. 


UtarDco. BalwantDoo. AghniArDeo. Surat Singh. 


KZiAn Sold 


by Sukharia | 1 by a Jamkhiya wife 

M^n Bhopa ^ian Zordwar Bi^h. 


Dildwar Singh. 


Dhydn Singh. 


Easur Singh. ^ 

i 1 

I 


Gnldb Singh. Suohet Singh. 

^ His son is tho present Mahdrdja of 
Jnmmu and Kashmir. 
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The doim of Ahmad Shah AhdAlli or Ahmad Shdh BurranL^By Ghas. 

J. Rodgers, Principal^ Normal College^ Amritsar, 

(With Plate IL) 

The PanjAb, the Border land of India has been invaded oftener 
than, any other connlry in the whole world. The more than dozen 
incursions of Mahmud of Gazni, the five or six of Muhammad Gori> 
the terrible visitation of Taimur, the plundering expedition of the 
execrable NAdir, and the frequent invasion of Ahmad SliAh the con- 
querors of the Mahrattaa at PAnipat wero all borne by the PanjAb. 
Scarcely any other part of India suffered from them, or if they did, 
the PanjAb suffered both before and after. No •good accrued to any 
province of India from any one of these inflictions. The work done 
by each of these scourges was one of destruction and not of construc- 
tion. No public works attest the presence of these mighty ones in 
India. And yet each one has left behind him some sign of his liated 
though short rule. Mr. Thomas has ^edited the coins struck in India 
Ijy Mahmud and his successors, and those of Muhammad Oori. I 
myself edited in a late paper the only knovfn Indian coin of Timdr, 
a miserable copper damri. In my late furlough I editcdT^he coiqa 
which Nadir Shah struck during his shoA and disastrous visit to Dehli. 
I propose in the present paper to give a short account of the coins 
which the successor of NAdir Shah, — -Ahmad Shah AbdAlli struck in 
IndiaJ* If we bear in mind that the striking of coins in India is a pre- 
rogative of royalty, and one which has q.lways been exercised the mo- 
ment a man sat on the throne ; moreover if we remember that the 
mint was carried with the royal camp,* we shall at once see that if wo 
collect specimens of each year and of each mintage, wo shall have a 
chronological account if the events of the reign in coins : wo sliall also 
see the expansion of eaclj king’s rule or otherwise. ^ 

Ahmad ShAh invaded India several times. On each occasion ho 
struck coins. If in a place only a few days, the numismatic records are 
not^ silent about the ^sit. The king may have teen dominant before 
his coming and after he had gone. But during the time the invader 
stayed, he coined. Hence we often have coins struck in one year at tho 
same place by the conquering and the conquered ruler. This it is 
which l%Qds interest to the coins of Ahmad ShAh DurrAni. They are 
not old. But tibey are becoming rarer every ^y. Indeed it is seldom 
they are now met with. As they aro the only relics of the man who 

' * 1 have lately become possessed of a dirham of Baber's struck in the oamp 

(UrdA Zafar Qarin is a common mint of Akbar's. 
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saved us the trouble of destroying the Mahrattas, and as they illustrate 
his movements in India so exactly, I have deemed it worthy of me as 
a numismatist to rescue the coins from oblivion and the inevitable 
melting-pot. 

Ahmad Shah was no relative of Nadir Shah. He was by birth of 
the Abd^lli tribe and was probably born at Multdn. The Abdalli tribe 
trace their origin to a descendant of Abraham nan^ied Qis who flourislied 
in the time of Muhammad, and who embraced the doctrines of Islam. 

I do not think this the place to go further into this matter. Suffice 
it to say, that Ahmad Shdh was the most trusted of all the members 
of the court of Nadir. Nddir was not happy with respect to his own 
children. During his lifetime he is said to have told Ahmad Khan that 
after his death, he would be king. 

Nddir Shah was slain by his officers on the 11th of Jamadi-ul* 
Al^r 1160 A. H. The next day Ahmad !^au defeated the conspirators, 
and possessing himself of all the treasure of his murdered master, fled 
to Kandahdr. There is a story told by the historian of Ahmad Shdh 
that, when Ahmad had performed two days* jouimey towards Kandahar, 
a faqir named Sibir Shah with whom ho had been previously inti- 
mate, approached him and said “Now Ahmad Shah you are indeed 
king.** V7hen the king said that ho had not yet been crowned, the 
faqir making a platform of earth led the king to it, and taking some 
grass put it on his head, saying, “ This platform is your throne and this 
grass your crown. I proclaim you king by the name of Ahmad Shdh 
Durrani.’* This name the king adopted instead of his formei tribal 
name AbdMli. Durr is a pca;*l. Ahmad on some of his coins styles 
himself Durr-i-Durran the pearl of pearls. This Sabir Shah at first 
stayed with Ahmad, but being sent on a message to Lahore, he was there 
murdered. 

Arriving in Eandahdr Ahmad Shah was formally crowned. He 
ordered coins to be struck bearing the following couplet: — 

Immediately afterwards we fiud him on his way through Gazni to 
^abul which he reduced, and afterwards he obtained possession of 
Peshawar, whence he returned to Kandahar. Settling his t^ffairs there 
and hastily collecting an army of about 12,000 horse with which he 
entered the Panjab, he was before Lahore, ere the letter conlM.ining an 
account of his invasion ‘had , reached Dehli. The Governor of Lahore 
fled, and all the arsenal fell into the conqueror’s hands. He did n6t 
let the grass grow under his *f^t. Meanwhile the worn-out Moguf^ 
Muhammad Shdh sent his son and prime minister Qamar-ud-DiiL to 
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dispute his progress. The annios met at Maliiptir, six kos from Rarhind. 
There were skirmisher for several days, during one of which the prime 
minister Qamar-ud-Din was killed. In a general engagement which 
ensued, the Afghans bethought them of some rockets they had found 
at Lahore. They essayed to use them against the enemy, but unfor- 
tunately they did not know how to discharge them. Instead there- 
fore of injuring their ^toes, they hurt themselves, for they put tlie rockets 
in the wrong way. The DuiTani army being thus scK-dcfeated fled. 
This scries of engagements and the flight of the army took place in 
Babia ul Awwal 1161 A. H., or within 10 months of the murder of 
Nadir, V. e., in the first year of Ahmad Sliaii Durrani. 

My first rupee (Plato IT, fig. 1) illustiutos this campaign. It was 
struck at Lahore in his first year The iikscriptions on it ore as 

follows : — ' 

The reverse has on it the couplet given above and 11, portions of 
Iho date 1161. Tlie moaning of this couplet may be thus rendered ; — 

Ahmad Shah, rcetnved an order from Ihfe Unlike PowerfuMDne 

To stiike coins in silver and gold f»om the height of the fish to the 
Moon. 

As Ahmad Shah the son of Muhammad Sh/lh was reluming from 
the battle in which the ])iii;j[’ani .^mad was defeated, ho heard of thO 
death of liis father which took place on tho 26th of Eabia us S6ni 1161. 

1 Lave a coin of the 2nd year of Ahmad Shah Durrdni. On the 
reverse it has : — 

f 

I have soon no cai'ly Afghan coins struck at Kabul or Kandahdr ; so 
I judge th(jy must be very rare. The Jlelili Ahmad must have recover- 
ed^Sarhiud and Lahore tho same yeai’, for I have yupees struck at these 
two towns in his firs^ year 1161 A. H. Saihirid in those days must 
have been a glorious city, if tho space now covered with ruins was in- 
habited. • 

Meer Munnoo the son of Qamar-ud-Dm was made governor of 
Lahore.® He destroyed the fort R&m Rowuee which tho Sikhs had made 
at Amritsar. The Durrani hearing of the death of Qamar-nd-Din iu 
battle and of the Dehli emperor’s after it again crossed the Indus* 
He was, however, persuaded to retire. •To this second invasion I attri- 
bute the Peshawar coin of his second year given above. 
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Meer Munnoo grew strong in Lahore*. He became almost inde- 
pendent of Dehli, and the tribute he had promised to the Durrani king 
in order to porsuado him to retire, he never paid. This brought Ahmad 
Sh&h again to the Panjdb. Meer Munnoo waited for him under the 
walls of Lahore where a battle was fought, the result of which was, that 
he was taken prisoner. When brought before the conqueror, he was 
asked, ‘‘ Had you taken me prisoner, what should you have done P” 
“ Cut off your head and sent it to my master the Emperor of Delili,*’ 
was his answer. “ Now I have you in my power, what shall I do with 
you was the next question. Ho replied “ If you are a tyrant *destroy 
mo, if you are merciful forgivh me.** This so pleased the Durrani that 
he was reinstated as governor of Lahore. All the treasure of Lahore 
fell into Ahmad Sh&h*a hands. Lahore and Multan fell under the sway 
of the Afghans. Those matters occupied the 3rd, 4th and 5th years of 
the king’s reign. The second coin drawn illustrates this conquest of 
Lahore. The obverse is occupied by the Persian couplet. The reverse 
has the following inbcription 

dxLLtJf * 

I have two rupees of Ahmad Shah of Dehli struck at Lahore in 7ns 
4th and 5th years 1164 and 1165 A. H. So his power was not alto- 
gethor gone. 

The 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th edins illustrate the hold the Durrani king 
kept on the annexed province of Mulfdn and the irans- Indus prorinces 
Of Nos. 3 and 4 I give only tho^reverscs. They are as follows 

No. 3. ViT® 

No. 4. V 

No. 5 is imique : — * 

Obverse v 

c ' 

BcverseW&l W IV 

No. 6 is a beautifiil coin belonging to Sir Edward Olivo Bayley y^ho 
kindly gave me permission to copy it : 

• Obverse in lozenge : — I f V» 

Bound this is the Persian couplet, and the date f | v^. ^ 

Reverse : — ^ (jllU o 

Besides the above I have a rupee of Multan of his* 5th year and 
one of the 7th. Also one of Bhaklchar of the 7th year, which shows that 
these parts were under the sway of the Durrani king. There is a rupee * 
"of the 10th year struck at Lah>ore^ in the British Museum. 
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These five years, from* the 5th to the 10th of the reign of Ahmad 
8h&h Dnrr&ni, were full of events which happened both in Lahore and 
Dehli. Meer Mnnnoo, governor of Lahore, died of cholera. His widow 
Mngaldna Begnm took up the reins of government and hold them 
with a strong hand. But her son-in-law, Ghazi-nd-Din, invaded the 
Panjab, and with the aid of Adina Bog ruled it, until Ahmad Sh&h hear- 
ing of the disturbandbs in the country again visited the scene of his 
former conquests. In Dehli Muhammad Shdh, tho Mogul Emperor, had 
been dethroned, imprisoned, blinded and murdered and Alamgir the 
eecond^ad been placed on tlio throne 1167 A H. It was in 1170 A. H. 
that Ahmad tho Durrdni returned to Indih, Mugalana Begum met him 
with an army which she united to his at Lahore. He made his son, Timur 
Shah, Nizam of Lahore and Multdn, while he himself passed on through 
Sarhind to Dehli. Coins Nos. 15 and 16 of my plato illusirate this 
fact. Tho obverse of these rupees has the following Persian inscrip- 
tion on it ; — 


1 **^^ 

1170 1 1 V • j 

The reverse of No. 15 has < 

SXm V V 1% A #0 


Another rupee with exactly tho same inscriptions has tho year 1 1 v f 
A. n., thus showing that the Ist year of Timur Shah’s Nizdmat was in 
1170-1 A. H. 

The reverse of No. 16 has : — 

t 

C|UU 

• 

The obverse of this. No. Td, has tho same inscription as No. 15 but 
wi^out any year. (Just as I had finished this sentence a coin dealer 
brought me over 20(f rupees to examine. 1 found one of Multan of the 
1st year of Timur Shah’s Nizdmat 1170 A. H.) 

Whon« Ahmad Shdh arrived at Dehli he began to plunder. From 
the son of his old enemy Qamar-ud-Din he obtained two krore rupees* 
worth 0f ashrafis, and a krore rupees’ worth of jewels. He employed 
Mugaldna £egtim on this work, and as she knew all Iho people of Dehli, 
she caused a lot of wealth to bo brouglit in. Besides this the Durrdni 
married the daughter of Muhammad ^hah, and Timtir Shdh married 
the daughter of Alamgir 11 who seemi^to have helped in the plundering* 
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of his own capital. Ahmad Shdh stayed in all about 40 days in Dehli, 
ctnn No. 7 of my plates illustrates this short period. 

Obv,— The Persian couplet and the year H v • , 

JBev.— • I f 

I have seen rupees apparently from the same dies. As Ahmad 
Shdh was in Dehli only 40 days, it is not at all wonderful that I have a 
rupee of Alamgir IT struck in his 4th year 1170 A. H., the ^ear of 
Ahmad Shah’s invasion. DoMg this occupation of Dehli Mathura was 
plundered. Its idols and temples were overthrown and many were 
massacred. The historian says that not a single straw was left in Dehli. 
Alamgir II was restored to the throne, but the creatures of Ahmad were 
left everywhere. In passing through Amritsar “ hundreds of Sikhs 
were slain and "thousands of houses destroyed.” Timur Shah was left 
in Lahore with an eflcient general, and Ahmad betook himself and his 
plunder to Kandahdr. 

No sooner had the Durrdni sovereign left the country, than Adina 
Beg who had been hiding in the mountains attacked Lahore and took 
it. But, this must liavo been about 1173 A. H., as the British Museum 
has rupees of Timtir as Nizam pf Lahore for 1171 and 1173, the year 
of the Nizamat on this latter one being 3. Adina Beg prospered. But 
in Dehli matters went from bad to worse. The Mahrattas, being called 
in to assist on one side of the quarrel, made themselves masters of the 
city. They then advanced on Sarhind which they plundered. Lahore 
next fell before them. After this they attacked the prince Timdr 
Shdh who had entrenched himself at Imauabad. He was defeated 
and he fled to Peshawar pursued by the Mahrattas. ^ Tlie Sikhs chose 
this opportunity for showing theh* heads. Their numbers had been 
increasing in spite of persecution. They rebiiilt Amritsar after they 
had forced Muhammadans to clean it. They held Lahore even for a 
short time at this period. 

I have one rupee qf Ahmad Shdh’s 11th year, and one also of his 
13th year struck at Lahore, These must have been struck when his 
officers were paramount in that city. 

Alamgir reigned nominally in -Dehli till his 6th year.^ I have a 
rupee of his 6th year struck in Lahore in *^1172. One of his 5th year, 
struck in Kashmir, is dated 1173 A. H. One of his 5th yearsand one 
of his 6th, both struck ah Ahmadnagar — Farrukhabdd, are ^oth dated 
1172. Both these were obtained from Quettah. Gan it be possible 
they were part of the plunder ^taken away by Ahmnil Sh4h after the ^ 
'campaign 1 am about to describe 
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When Ahmad Shdh saw the Panjdb lost to him, he returned, to the 
dismay of the Mahmttas who fled as he approached. Owing to his 
presence Alamgir was murdered. All Qaur Shah Alam was away in 
Bengal. The Mahrattas retiring, Ahmad Shah took Dehli. This took 
place ill 1173 A. H. Dohli was given over to plunder for 3 days. Tlie 
whole Duab fell into his hands. In 1174 the battle of Paniput was 
fought in which the Mahrattas wei’c utterly defeated, ft will thus 
he seen that this invasion occupied about two years, the 14th and I5tli 
of Ahmad Shah’s reign. Coins Nos. 8 — 13 of my plate exemplify this 
period. They all have the Persian couplet on their obverses. I’he 
reverses are as follow^ : — * 

No. 8. Reverse “ I h ^ 

AonlaJi is a town of Itohilkand on the mil way between BarelLi and 
Cliandausi. 


No. y. 

Reverse : — 

1 



ok t.it ^-9 

This coin is the property of W. Theobald, Esq. of Bedford. 

No. 10. 

Rt verse 

1 J* AXm) ** 

No. 11. 

Reverse 


• 



No. 12. 

Reverse :~ 

||6 Ijuy^ 




No. 13. 

Reverse 

1 s 

• 




Sarhind is always gjielt on coins Sahrind. The obverse of thig coin 
is dated 1174 A. H. • 

Besides tliese coins which I have drawn I have Lahore, 14th, 1173 ; 
l^h, 1175 ; Shdlijahatiahad, 15tli, 1174 ; Lahore, l6th, 1176 ; 16th, 1176 ; 
Sahrind, 16th, 1175. Mr. Theobald lias one struck at Farrukhabdd dur- 
ing tills period. 

Ahmad Shah disappeared from India immediately after the battle 
of Panjput. Ho left governors in Sarhind and Lahore. The Govern- 
ment at I^ili^was impoveriblied and powerless. The Sikhs who under 
ttll the changes of government had bided their time, plundered, fled 
away* grown rich and numerous, begjin again to assume power. They 
built a fort at Gujranwalla. They 'defeated the governor of Lahore. 
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They troubled the governor of Sarhind. ^hey laid siege to the town 
of Jandiala, 11 miles from Amritsai'. It was this last matter which 
brought Ahmad Shdh again on the scene. 

They say that one night Ahmad Shah was in a quiet sleep, all at 
once iu the middle of the night he woke up, and ordering his body-guard 
of 300 horse to attend him, ho took his way towards India. He ordered 
his Aid-de-Camps to tell the prime-minister of his'departure, and to get 
the whole army ready and follow him with the greatest expedition. 
Almiad making double marches was soon in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore, but with him were only 10 or 12 horsemen. Meeting with a 
peasant he asked him where the Sikhs wore. He was told that to the 
number of 70,000 they were encamped before Jandiala. Hearing this 
he departed at once for Jandiala. The besiegers when they heard of 
Ahmad Sliah’s arrival at once iiod. The besieged could not understand 
it. They sent out spies to see if it were a trick of the Sikhs to draw 
them out of their foi’tificatious. The spies reported that they could see 
nothing of the enemy. But under a tree about two kos away, they 
found a man sitting under a canopy. Some ten or twelve armed atten- 
dants were with him and were treating him with the profoundcst re- 
spect. When the governor of Jandiala heard this, he at once knew that 
it was Ahmad SJiah who had come to his relief. lie went out to 
thank liis Sovereign and was t*eceived jivith kindness. Soon after the 
general arrived with the Afghan army. The general biding his time 
as Easterns always liavc done and do still, asked Alimad Shah why he 
had left Kabul so suddenly. He answered that as he was sleeping 
Muhammad had appeared to him, and told him of the siege of Jandiala 
and the distress of the besieged, and had ordered him to start at once 
to relievo the town. So trusting in God he had started leaving orders 
for the army to follow him. 

After staying a few days at Jandidla, Ahmad Shah crossed the 
Bias and Sutlaj, and defeated the main body of the Sikhs who were 
just about to commence an action* with his ^goveAior of Sarhind. This 
action known as the Ghuloo Qham, or great disaster, took place about 20 
miles south of Ludiana. Tho founder of the piwsent Pattiala family 
was among the prisoners. “ He was declared a raja of the State and 
dismissed with honour.*’* I shall refer to this further on. Ahmad 
Shah *Hhe very ideal of the Afgh&n genius, fitted for conquest, yet 
«f?IS?icapabl 0 of empire** immediately returned to Kandahar. never 
tempted to improve a victoiy or govern a country he h^d ^nqnered. 
This incursion took place in the year 1176 A. H. The SaAind coin^ 
I have mentioned above, seems to illustrate this period. It is of his 
. • Cazmingliam’B History of the Sikhs, p. 101* 
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16ih year. The year is 11^5. Bat that imist be a mistake. However 
the Lahore coins go on steadily. One of the 17th year is dated 1176, 
another 1177 A. H. One of the 18th year has 1177, another 1178 ; a 
19th year one has 1178. The Dehli and Diiab coins cease. Ahmad 
Shah no longer ruled there. 1178 A. H. is equal to 1764 A. D. which 
is equivalent to 1821 of the Samvat era. Now in 1822 A. S., the Sikh 
commonwealth struck their first rupees of Lahore. (See my Coins of the 
Sikhs.) Hence we shall not expect to find any rupees of the 20th year 
of Ahmad Shah struck at Lahore, T have sought in vain for one of this 
year. Xfter the 16th year, the Cis-Sntlaj coins cease. 

After the Ghuloo Gliara Ahmad Shah, bn his return through Lahore, 
made Kabuli Mull his governor there. Zein Khan had been left 
governor of Sarhind. Ho was defeated by the Sikhs with immense 
slaughter. The town of Sarliind was utterly destroyed. The Sikhs 
actually carried their victorious arms into the Duab. It was this loss 
of Sarhind which brought Ahmad Shah again to India in 1178 A. H. 
No very accurate account seems to csjst of this incursion. It seems 
it was not a success. 12,000 Afghans suddenly desci*ted and re- 
traced their steps towards Kabul. *Tho Shah was obliged to break up 
his camp and follow them.”* He never returned. This last incursion 
took place in his 18th year. The Sikhs seizing Lahore striick coins 
there first in 1822 A. S., as I have showif. I have seen rupees of theirs 
struck at Lahore in 23, 24 and 25. And yet their rule could not have 
been uninterrupted, for I have a ruj)ee <lf Lahore of Ahmad Shah struck 
in hisb 21at year and 1180« A. H., also on© of his 22nd year is in tho 
British Museum. 

Ko. 14 of my plate contains the following reverse 

r r SjiA 

• 

Dora t have seen on some coins changed to Derajat. This is of 
course tho J’rans- Indus ^Province. I have in my cabinet a coip of 
Ahmad’s 25th year struck at /Peshawar. It was to this pai*t of India 
his rule was restricted before he died. 

* The coin No. 17 fis a modem Puttiala ruphe presented to m© by 
the foreign minister of the State. It has on the obverse the whole of 
the couplet of Ahmad Shdh who created the 1st Maharaja of Pattiala. 
On the reverse there is the same inscription as on No. 13. The mint 
is Sarhind. The katar or dagger is tho sign of the present Mahdr&ja. 
As a rule njpees of this State are thick ^nd dumpy, consequently 
they never have more than a third of the inscription on them. They 
’'are about the same in diameter as a {pur-anna piece and about 4 times 
* Kaiigra Settlemout Eeport by G. Barnes, Bsq. * 
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as thick. This is the only thing in India” to remind ns that Ahmad 
Shah invaded this country no less than seven times. 

Thus I have shown how coins illustrate the history of one of the 
conquerors of India. Never have I been able so well to illustiute the 
Persian line : — 

“ People road coins in the name of every one who smites with the sword.*' 
We have seen how Ahmad Shah of Dehli and Ahmad Shah Durrani 
struck coins in the same year in the same places, as did also Alariigir II, 
and tlie Durrani. Shah A lam II never coined in any trans-Sntlaj pi'ovince. 
Coins were struck by Ran jit Deo in Jummoo in his name. But no 
ruiMHj of Lahore or Mqltan with the name of Shah Alam II has yet been 
found. The Sikhs became absolute masters of their own land, and all 
throughout the years of the long reign of Shah Ahini II, kept the mint 
at Amritsar, Lahore and Multan fully employed in striking coins in 
praise of Nanak and Gobind Singh. ^ , 

The numbers under the coins show' the weight of each in grains. 
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p. 22, 1. 9, read ^ 
p. 28, note*, for on read in. 
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On the Triahtiibh Metre.— By J. Boxwell, b. C. S. 

The rich variety of rhythm that lies in ^ilovcn syllables has given 
foimi to iniiRioal pootiy among many Aryan peoples through many ages. 
The earliest of those hondocasyllabic metres, the Vedio Tristubh, on 
analysis yields intei'osting results, and discloses curious affinities to 
others of the group. Professor Afiillcr it is true, proves almost any 
struc1?tire admissible in YocTlc metres. But they aro not to be judged 
like the Greek tragic senarius, which,is Sanskrit in the highest sense, 
carefully pei'fected. Any structure found in Soplioelo.s is good, he it 
rare or common., Ycdic metres are rougli ; by no means polished to 
poi^eotion. But their music is clears aud analysis shows us, not exactly 
wliat is admissible and what is not, by a division lino ; but, by compara- 
tive frequency, what rhj;tlim the Vedic poets sought. , 

Acknowledging gratefulSy the vrrtta of the final three*- ’syllables, I 
think for scansion it is bettor to divide the tmishtubh into an initial and 
final qiiadrisy liable, aif!l a medial trisyllable. As we might expect, rigour 
of structure increases from the beginning towards the end. The form is 
usually given xxxxxxx — v-f — X;or evei\ xxxxxxxx 
K/ — X ; but I hope to show that there is a very strong tendency in a 
particular direction ; and that on this tendency much of the peculiar 
effect of thef tiishtubh depends. , 

• . final quadrisyllable is the most firmly fixed. Even in the 8th 
Syllable there is only a trace of irregularity. The regular traishtubb ends 
in a ditrochee. 
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Although the 7th and 6th show separately no tendency to fixity* 
they seem to be bound up closely by a law with the 6th* which is short 
in more than 90 per cent, of cases. 

The rule for the middle trisyllable is this 

— vy ... 80 per cent.-\ 

\j — ... 30 per cent. > together 81 per cent. 

^ ... 21 per cent.) 

— 10 per cent. 

As there are 8 possible trisyllables ; that 3 of them should give 81 
per cent., and that in 91 per cent, of cases the middle or Gth syllable 
should be shoi’t, proves desigd or rather feeling for the particular effect. 

The initial quadrisyllable shows a tendency almost as strong. Of 16 
possible fcct^ 

\J — gives 24 \ 

-ri s - 

w „ ISJ 

that is Alcaic and quasi- Alcaic opejjings yield 72 per cent., while the 12 
other possible openings between them give only 28. The favourite ceesura 
is that which corresponds to the classical pcnthcmimeral. The typical 
traishtubh is thus X — ^ — || | — — X HI or a 

combination of Alcaic opening with Sapphic close, a Hue of groat sweet- 
ness and dignity. 

The first stanza of the horse-sacrifice hymn, 163 of the first book of 
the Rig Veda is a very perfect example ; 

Yad akrandas piuthamam jayamanas, 

XJdyan samudrat uta va purislidt, 

S'yenasya pakshd harinasya baliu 

Upastatyam mahi jatam tft arvan. 

It may be rendered into Latin in the same metre and structure ; 

Quis hie jam nunc fremitum natut edil ? 

Pontus-ne talem, genuit-ve nubes ? 

Dat vultur alas tibi cervus armos. 

Defim gontem, Sonipes, te fatemur. 

The recognized hendecasyllabio metres of trochaic ending are — 

1st. English iambic trimeter catalectio. 

2nd. The Italian heroic line. 

3rd. The hondecasyllabic of Catullus. 

4th. Certain lines of Pindar. 

5th. The Sapphic line. 

6th. The trishtubh. 
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To these I add the Alcaic stanza for the following reason: Two 
lines hare eleven syllables each. Two lines including the last have the 
char^teristic trochaic ending. The first three Alcaic lines of)en in the 
same manner as about half the traishtubhs in the Rig Veda ; and the 
dactyls of the first, second and fourth lines have very much the effect of 
the dactyls and anaprests which so constantly form the second or middle 
foot. That this diviafon into classical feet is not unsound is shown thus. 
The law of syllabic length might be thus provisionally stated, 1 being 
practical certainty and the decimal showing tlie approach to certainty. 

1-0 
10 
1-0 

0’9 

0*8 
0-58 
0-8 

( 

But it has been shown that the 5th and 7th are not separately and 
independently indifferent like the 1st or 3rd. If oitlier 5th or 7th is long, 
the other is almost always short ; and in the rare instances of 5th and 
7th loijg together, the 6th, qjready very steadily short, is so persistently 
short that a molossus may bo considered inadmissible as middle foot. 
It is this quality of the middle foot whioh seems to me to give charac- 
ter, second only to the trochaic close. Tho fact that tlio 6th syllable, and 
with it either tho 5lh or Uie 7th, will be short, produces what I can only 
call a ripple*or break, causing flexibilfty and variety. 

The trishtubh metro supplies examples of almost all tho other lines 
from the tamo English* ianjbic to the quickest Sapphic. And inTleed 
Shakespear’s iambics and Dante’s heroics contain many veritable traish- 
tuWis. Tho lines may jpe set in a scale. • 

Tatas dad^ti da^ushe vastini. 

Purnagabhastim ilate supinim. 
Codat radhas upastutas cit arvak. 
Indram naras nemadhilA havante. 
Tuamhatyat, Indara, Kutsam avas. 
Qobhir afwebhir vasubhir niy^aa. 
Gomat a^wavat rathavat viantas. • 


’Tis certain greatness, once fall’n 
out with fortune. 

AloXiSap Se %iaTJij!^ KeXovro. 

Vitam qijffi faciunt beatiorem. 

Per mo si va^aejla citta dolente. 
KXet^C- f rK dXiKi^ re Xvrpov. 
fCfti, yap al <j>€vy€Lf 8iw(ei. 

At 8c S&pa ScKcr, dXXX Solcrci. 


nth 

syllable 

common. 

10th 

i9 

— 

9th 

» 

</ 

8th 

99 

— 

7th 

99 

X 

6th 

99 

w 

5th 

99 

X 

4th 

99 

— 

3rd 

99 

V/ 

2nd 

99 

— 

1st 

99 

X 
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I liave attempted to translate into Latin two fine odes from the 3rd 
and the 10th books ; one into Sapphics, the other into its natiye metre 
in a Latin dress. 

?.a Veda III. 33. 

Segnius nituntnr equeo volautes 
Carcore efEnsea rapiuntque currus ; 

Sic bourn matres subolem tnmentes 

Ubere lambnnt ; 

Ut tnment pronsoqno Vipax Cytudris 
Montium divo duco claustra rumpunt : 

Deinde conjnnctos sociare gandent 
Ad mare enrsus. 

Advonam mo ripa saeroe Vipaeis 
Arcot iiivitum, gem iimsqiio guvges. 

Cou boves undee ad mare niiigientes 
Ire videntur. 

Flumine hoo pingui Dens jro jussit- 
Qnnpriinus matris greniinni, iieqiie iillis 
Flectimnr snrdo) procibns. Quid audax 
Vult sibi vates ? 

Rite libantis moa vota hymphaj 
Audiant ; natus Cusico prccatnr. 

Vos brevem tardaro velitis horam 

r 

Flnmina lapsns. 

Quo Dcus duoit sequiiunr. Malignum 
Fulmino occisit sinial Tiidrus anguom, 

Atque iter claustris poiiitus refractis 
Pandit eqaarnm. 

f « 

Splendeat nomon magis illnd Indri 
Indies. Pestom Avci tenons peren^t ; 

Haurit et gratos cohibonte nullo 
^ Alveus imbres. 

Qnod canis sis tu memor ipso fati. 

Ultimum has voces iterabit serum. 

Ne relit frenaro deas amoeno 

Carmine vates. 

Post tot erratns precor o sororos^ 

Gurgitem currus ‘date mitiorem 
Transeat^ vestris mihi nen madescat 
Fluetubns axis. 
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8a 


Post tot erratus precibus movemiir. 

Transeat currus, cocidere fluctus, 

Kupta Buccumbii nova cen marito. 

Sic tibi cedam. 

Trans aquas tc Diva jubente et Indro 
Daxerint pqibtquam Barati coliortes ; 

(Estuat flumen 5 veniam ipe supplex 
ISumiiia poscum. 

Occupant ripam Barati feroces, 

Kactus ct vates veniam dearum. * 

Ite nunc amnes sglilosque Iroti 

Volviie cui'bus. • 

Ra Vlda X. 108. 

Quid cst cur lias Sarama visat oms ? 

Longiii([uiim nempe csi iter ardti unique. 

Quid opus nobis tibi ? Quo vagaria ? 

Qui tu Rasam poteraa tmnsilire ? 

1 

Indri vidotis famulam. Repost os 
Quepro thesauros Panium lotebris. 

Ne jussa fallam timer urget instans, 

Basse vada liinc poteram transilire. 

• 

Qualis et quantus, Sarama, Indrus ille, 

Tibi qui longum lioc iter impor^lvit ? 

Quin hue venit ? Hospitium paramus. 

Boumquemostrqrum crii ipso custos. 

ITiflli captandus oapit alterum ille,** 

Mihi qui longum hoc iter imperavit. 

Non ilium immano Intuit profundum. 

Vos fulgure Indri percatis usti. 

Quas tu boves Sarama, vis redemptas 
Errant fugaces per operta cocli. 

Qvis impune abrijiiat P inscius quis 

Spera{ so Panes habiturum inormes P 

• 

• Sar^gia coxHd hardly tell the Pew^is she had never soon Indra, and to say that 
he ^p>^iid^JConqner the conquerable is a little flat. I have taken nAham tarn veda 
Jiibhiam together ; “ I have not soon him^i]j-snoh-case-afl-to-be.ont-inan(»uvwed" 

and then dabhat sa “ it is he who will win.” 
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Voces valent nil Paninni niinaces. 

An TTicmbra tolo geritis acelesti 
Figenda ? Patent aditns ad arcem. 

Vestrum Patrem niisercat Snpremnm. 

Conditam saxo retinemns arcem 
Bonmquo plcnani Sarama, atque equorum,. 

Earn Panes vigilantes tnontnr. 

Vanum tibi hoc est iter irrittunque. 

Vos o fiupcma mimina invocata 
Fnctia sacrib propitiadme adosfe. 

Raptas boves restituant latronos. 

Rcb 2 )uant Panes animum Imnc suporbum. 

Faventibns Sararna frota divis 
Ansa es ad nostras penetrare sedes. 

Ne redoas ; to faciam sororom. 

Boves optatns tibi j^artiemur. 

Ego nec fratres neque vos «sororem 
Novistis, ludrus supeHque testes, 

Qui mo boves vehementer rojjoscunt. 

Panes abesto pro cul hiao profani. 


On certain symhoh or devices on the gold coins of the Onpias, — By W. 

Theobald, M. N. S/L. Bedford^ November, 1881. 

The following remarks have resulted from the perusal of an interest- 
ing and iustmetivo paper on the Gujpta coinage by V. A. Smith, Esq., 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, *Part I, for 
1884 ^ 

The idea now advocated may have doubtless occurred to others who 
have made the Gupta and Indo-Scythian coins their study, but it does 
not appear to hare boon published, nor is it in#any way alluded todjy 
Mr, Smith in his paper on these coins, 

‘ The three symbols referred to are the ‘ fillet’ and the ‘ comu-oopies’ 
as they appear on the Gupta coins, as contrasted with similar symboli on 
BaOfcrian, Iiido- Scythian and other coins, and the ‘footstoo]^’ which 
occurs on both the copper ^and gold Gupta and Indo-S^cythian coins, 
beneath the sealed figure of * Ardochro,’ and it is for these t^R)^Ja^r 
symbols or dovioes, that a new, a:^d it is believed a more correct interprS*^ 
iation is now ofiered. 
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the gold coins of ihe^ Guptas. 

% 

The Gupti ‘fillet/ 

The object to which the term ‘ fillet * has been applied and which 
Prinsep and, Kittoe term a ‘ noose ’ is comipon not only on the Gupta 
coins, but on a variety of others, notably the Indo- Scythian of probably 
in part cotemporary date. Mr. Smith retains the term ‘ fillet* for this 
object “ for convenience ** but adds “ in many cases I believe it would 
be more proper to follow Prinsep in calling it a ‘ pa^u * or noose.** The 
question whether the term ‘ fillet * be used or ‘ noose * may not seem of 
much importance so long as the objects alluded to are believed to be 
identical, but should this be otherwise, then it it is clearly desirable not 
to unical one, by applying to it, a name properly applicable only to the 
other. It is moreover an instance of an error, simpler perhaps or minor 
in degree but identical in kind with another to which attention will 
presently be invited. It may be perhaps urged, that on coins of quasi- 
coarso execution like the Gupta coins, little weight can attend to the 
precise form of the symbol, and that tho object thereon may form its 
gonoral aspect bo considered as copied j^om the more artistic ‘ fillet ’ or 
wreath, of Greek art, but admitting this, wo are all the more thrown 
back, in our efforts to determine tho \)recise significance in this parti- 
cular case, of the object or symbol represontod, to other data, and more, 
general reasons than those afforded by the distinctive or artistic treat- 
ment of the symbol itself. 

Not to carry the discussion further afield than India, and the coun- 
try subjected to the Bactrian and Ifldo-Scythiah kings, it may bq 
observed that the ‘ fillet * or»‘ wreath,* (for in numismatics, tho wreath is 
a more artistic and florid variation of the fillet, quoad tho symbolism 
involved) occurs on coins in five distinct positions. Ist, In the hand of 
Nike or Victory, as in those of Azas and Vonones. 2nd, Encircling the 
king’s head. 3rd, (3n a st&ndard, or ‘ javelin * and called a staff, carried by 
the King oi^Priest, as in many Indo-Scythiafl coins. 4th, Either on the 
head or in the hand m the figure on the reverse of some Bactrian^ and 
many Indo- Scythian coins. 5th, Occupying tho reverse of some Bactrian 
coins as in some of Antimachos. 

• In of those inslances it is clear that one aifd the same symbol is 
intended, representing one and the same idea, e, y., paramount power, 
crowned by the symbol of paramount holiness. This symbol was 6f 
course the flld ‘ fillet * or ‘ vitta * of classic times the vitta temm^ insigne 
piidons^ as Ovid cajls it, the outward sign, whether borne by king, woman, 
or priest of ];K)wer and purity. ^ 

On tile reveS%o however, of the Indo- Scythian coins, we find such 
t^^ntrusion of personages from the Hindu pantheon'"as renders caurtion 
necessary in accepting the same symbol, or what might be regarde<| as* 
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the same symbol, as indicating the same or any approximately similar 
idea, and wo find ourselves carried back rather to the worship of Isis, 
than that of Vesta. In support of this view it seems almost sufficient 
to adduce the fact of the appearance on these coins of S^iva, under the 
name of Okro, with either two or four arms and one or more* heads, and 
with his appropriate ‘ valmna' in attendance, the bull Ifandi. 

Now the * noose ’ in the hand of S'iva, con hardly with reference to 
that deity’s functions and character be regarded as having any sypiboli- 
cal connexion or reference to the ‘ fillet ’ on Greek or Roman coins, but 
rather as representing a phallic symbol, appropriate enough in the hand 
of the Indian Siva or his consort or ‘ S'akti,’ the tender Parvati, or the 
formidable Durga. But admitting that the symbol of the ‘ noose ’ is no 
longer the same as flic ‘ fillet ’ when met with on the Gupta or some 
Indo- Scythian coins, it must not bo infciTcd that it is exclusively a sym* 
bol of S'iva, as it is also borne on some Gupta coins by a goddess, who is 
probably, as Mr. Smith maintains intended for Lakshmi, the consort of 
Vishnu, as indicated by the lotus throne whereon she is seated. Whilst 
thei'cfore in the hand of the goddess seated on a lion, the symbol repre- 
sents the ‘ noose ’ or * of S'iva, in the hand of his ‘ sakti ’ Parvati or 
Durga, yet when it is borno by the goddess throned on a lotus, it; proba- 
bly represonls a female anthem homologous with the sistinm of Isis, and 
typical of the fruitfulness whereof Lakshmi is the dispenser and fountain 
head. Indeed it is curious, should the vic»w presently to bo developed with 
regard to the ‘ comu-copia3 ’ be nccej)tcd, that both symbols cairied by the 
goddess, variously s<'aied on a lion, throne, oi* lotus on the iwersa of the 
Gupta coins, should be equally appropriate, whether such goddess is 
fiU])posed to repicsent Parvati or Lakshmi. 

♦ It is usual to Bpoak of tho polyccphalic S'iva, as throo-hoacled or fhree-faoed, 
but this view is hardly supportocl by the coins, or any necessity of liiufld myfclio* 
loffy.j On tho coins, this form of S^iva or H)kro’ is reproHOutccl not as thoupfh it 
woro tho artist’s iuipniion to reprosoiit^throo, bnt 4*atheV four heads or facos. What 
is depicted is, a full face in front flunked by two faces in profllo, and with obviously 
room bobind for a fourth faoo such uu ideal figure corresponding very exactly yith 
tlio well-known foar*hoaded * linga.’ See for example fi^ 20 in the Plato of Indo* 
Scythian coins in * Jainism’ (B. Thomas) which typo is also occasionally met with 
oh the copper coins of Ooerki with the king on the obverse soatod on a couch, with 
one leg uplifted tboroon. Now S^iva though a polycephalio deity, is ndl one whose 
mythological attributes, like Diana^s *^Tria Virginia ora Dianse’* necessitate a 
triform conooption of his person, and therefore the image on the ooinS of t)oerki and 
Bazdeo may fairly he regarded as representing not three but fom^head^ Had the 
artist wished to represent the god in a triform shape, he would have prodw^ljd^ 
figure rcsombling that of Janus, with (iwo faces, neitller of them in full profileTbBfc 
•this he has never attempted. 
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The above considerations therefore lead to two inferences : 1st, 
that the ‘ noose * symbol on the gold Gupta coins, represents wholly 
different ideas from those sjrmbolisod by the ‘fillet.* 2nd, that the 
‘ noose ’ symbol on these coins , is of ambiguous import, and that it 
represents indifferently the ‘ noose * of S'iva when borne by a goddess, 
whom we have other reasons for regarding as his S'akti, wbotlior under 
the form of Parvafi or Diirga ; or when it is borne by a goddess pro- 
sumably identified with Lakshini, it is then no longer the ^ pain * of S'iva 
but a feminine symbol, analogous to tlie ^su/rtini* of Isis, and that it is 
by collateral indicationa only lliat it can })0 deenh'd in which sense, in 
each case this symbol is lo bo constrnod. 8ao Inman’s Ancient Faiths 
embodied in Ancient Names, Vol. T, p. 527. 

Having 1 bus considered ihe pro!)ihiliiy of two symbols of entirely 
different bignifioance bein«» ui.ilod oi coiiicmndeJ under the term ‘ fillet ' 
ii remains to see if another and nioio in<cr(‘si iug example of this union, 
and the resulting obs(M'vatu)ii or blending of the ideas, is not affoi'ded by 
the ‘ cornucopia * as it is termed, on t43e Gupta coins, and if an oxotio 
symbol is not in this case also niade^ to do duty for a diflcrcut and 
peculiarly native idea. 

i 

Tnn Gupia * conNU-copi/ifi.* 

• 

It may be granted at onco that tljo ‘ cornu-copim ’ on tlie Indo- 
Scythian coins is (»xotic in its desiirn, j^^id copied jirobaldy fiom Floman 
coins of the period. Tiie idea too js doulitless the same, and, as on 
Romah, so on Indo-Se^ tUian coins tlio * oornii-copia * is t ho symbol of 
good fortune, jirospeiity and abundance.* This classic typo of this jiarti- 
cular symbol is seen on coins ficnired in Arisna Antique, PI. XX, figs 4 
and 5, and aUo on *lio plyte of coins in Jainism (Kduard Thomas) fig. 10. 
In ono gold^coin of Ooerki, in my jlbssessirj^i, the cla«t¥{ic idea of the 
• cornu-eopijc ’ briiijming over with the kindly fruits of the earth is well 
displaced, and ou eillicr side project, what are clearly inteiido*d to 
represent corn-ears. Generally, however, the treatment is more conven- 
tional, though in eveiy instance it would seem as if fruits or com were 
the objects intended to bo understood as filling the ‘ horn.’ So far as I 
know, the ‘ cornu-oopiiw ’ is always borne, on tlieso gold coins by the god- 
dess ArdoQhPOj sJijEindiiig. In the Peshawar find there wore several of 
such coins and one with the legend of Micro (No. 49 of Catalogue) but 
whether %nth the usual standing figure of a goddess is not quite certain, 
though such* is probable from the wording of*the catalogue. In copper 
. cojrSy however, of Ooerki, of the elephant and rider typo, the * cornu- 
oopiss ’ though usually canned by the g(Jddess Ardochro, is also ocoasion- 
tdly seen in the hand of Mao. Now the name Mao on these ooing, is* 
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generally applied to A iTiale de'itj, whom - the crescent moon behind his 
ehoulders proves to be the mascaline moon, the Decs Luna, or * Soma ’ of 
the Hindt5s. But on those coins whereon the ‘ cornu-copiie ’ is bonie by 
Mao, the deity is feminine and without the orescent moon behind her 
shoulder, or in other words the title Mao is occasionally bestowed on the 
deity usually named Ai-dochro.* 

In every single instance that has come under hny observation, the 
^ comu-copise' on the liido-Scythiau coins in gold or copper of Ooerki, 
Eanerki, or Bazdeo, though various in design, never present the peculiar 
type which it assnnics on the Gui)ia coins, neither is the peculiar type 
of the Gupta coriiii-copiju ever represented that I am aware of on either 
the gold or copper coins of the ordinary Indo-Scythian mintage, though 
seen in some coins of a* different type classed by Wilson with the Guptas : 
A. A. PI. XVIll, lig. 25 and by Mr. Smith as Indo- Scythian, one being 
figured on his Plate IV, fig. 6. Prof. Wilson (A. A. p. 427) describes 
those as “ rude coins and so peihaps many of them are ; but two in my 
possession atii-ibutablo to ‘ Bri ffhaka * and * Sita,* are as well designed and 
as clearly out and stampod as the bulk of tlio Gupta coins, though display, 
ing a stiff and formal mannerism quite distinct from either the Gupta 
coins on the one hand, or the Indo-Scythian on the other. 

On the copper coins the ‘ cqmu-copifo ’ is either entire, or bifid at the 
top. In all the specimens I have seen of the ‘ cormi-coi)iro * borne by 
Mao, it is distinctly, and somotiruos deeply bifid, whilst the same sjTnbol 
on the copper coins whereon Ardocliro is figured, is entire at the top. 
This, however, is not a distinctive charac’iter, as on the gold^' coins 
Ardochro is represented beaiungcboth typos of the symbol. In A. A. PL 
XII, fig. 5 and PL XIV, figs. 4 and 5, the undivided type of cornu-copise 
is figured and this is certainly the commonest forra^ bpt a gold coin of 
Ooerki figured hy Thomas (Jainisim, PI. 11, fig. 16) the cornu-oopias is 
distinctly bifid, though not to the same extent as is seen on 'the copper^ 
coin^, with more on the reverse, and I have a vejy similar gold Coin with 
the * cornu-copiee ’ distinctly though not deeply bifid. It is not from the 
same die as that figured by Thomas, as, the * nimbus ’ is complete, where- 
as on the figured coin’it is only represented on frCnt of the king’s face. 

The * cornu-copies ’ (os it is called) on the Gupta coinage" differs 
cbnsiderably from either type of the symbol on the Ii^o-Soythian comS| 
and this difference is too constant and circumstantial be the result 

On another of these copper coins of Ooerki, Mao is also represented as a 
ftgnre with nimbus, and no crescent behind the shonlders, but ww the emblem ef 
Vnlcnu ; in his right hand a hammer, with a small handle (like the baiktbaa hMOt 
of an Indian smith's hammer) and in bis left, resting against his shoulder^ a |M|dr ef' 
(lincerfi precisely like those now used in an Indian bazaar by an irounmii^. 
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mui'&ly of accident or inferior eoLecntion. On this point Mr. Smith 
pertinently remarks : “ The siiggestion that the figure of the Atdokro 
goddess was adopted by Samudra in mere Imitation of a foreign design 
does not appear tenable. The coins with this reverse undoubtedly show 
evident traces of foreign influence, but they are far from being meohAni- 
cal copies of alien design.*’ 

If this view is c^reot, as is probably the oaso the question arises, 
whether tliis constant dificixuico in type of the ‘ cornu-copioe ' symbol 
which is found to exist on the ludo-Scythian and Gupta coins respective- 
ly, doelb not mark a coi*j esponding clivergonce of ideas, represented 
respectively by each typo of ilie * cornu-copiro * symbol P That such is 
the case with the * fillet ’ there are, as has been shown good grounds for 
supposing, and in like manner a close examination. of the Gupta ‘ cornu- 
copitn * suggests that the idea it represents is eutiiely difFcront from that 
of plenty and abundance, and that it stands leally for, and in an adoptive 
and conventional mode of re])rescnting the native object of symbolical 
worship, the snake or Nuga. 

The point wherein the ‘ cornu-copioe ^ symbol on the G iipta coins, 
diverges from its classic prototype •on the Indo- Scythian coins is this, 
that whereas’ the latter has always the appearance of a i*ocopiacle stored 
with the kindly fruits of the earth, among which, in the best executed 
examples, heads of grain may distinctly be recognised, the Gupta symbol 
is closed above by a more or less convex lino oninmcmted by a variable 
number of appi*oximately ojpinl and eqi/distaut pellets or dots. Now 
bearing in mind that tlie symbol may be intended for the divine Naga, 
it is by no means au undue stretch of the iuiaoi nation to regard these 
pellets as a conventional mode of representing a polycephalic Naga, 
whether we regard each pellet as eorrespoiiiling to one of the heads or a 
mere jewel or ornament kidicalivo of as many heads as pellets. Of the 
coins figured by Mr. Smith on PI. II, Hg. 3 dwjdays 5 pellets, figs. 3, 7, 8, 
show 7 pellets and figs. 1 and U, 8 pellets and similaily in iKe figures 
given in A. A. PI. XVIIl, thp number of pellets ranges from 5 to €?! 

It yet remains to connect this Gupta * cornu- coi>ia) ’ witli the Ndga 
and though Mr. Smith^oes not allude to any Biich.idea yet both his own 
Plates and Plate XVIII of the Ariaua Antiqua furnish on close exami- 
nation sufficient cvidonce to establish this vatJier staHliug conclusion. 
In A. A. Pi XVIII, tig. 6 the curved body of a snake is indicated on the 
right hand side of the figure, the entire animal being above the couch or 
throne ♦hereon the gi>dde8S is seated. In fig. 8 of the same Plato, the 
body of the sua*ke seems to pass behind the back of the goddess and come 
out in front of the right instep whence it curves up o\er the left knee, 
the tail resting on the throne. In fig. 9^ a somewhat similar arraagement 
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is seen though not quite so clearly matfe out. Turning now to Mr. 
Smith’s paper, the first coin suggestiye of a serpentine termination of 
the * comu-oopi 80 ' symbol is fig. 3 of PI. II. The snake’s body in this 
coin comes round to the front, crosses the lap of the goddess and 
depends on one side from the left knee. This is not clearly to be seen 
on the plate, but is very distinct on a fine coin of the same type in my 
possession. In fig, 6, PI. ITI, the goddess iS represented sitting on a 
lion, and is described in the text (Page 186) as holding a flower in the 
left hand. Now this object is very unlike the flowers seen on other 
Gupta coins, as for instance in figs. 7 and 8 of the same Plate and in figs,. 
1 and 10 of PI. IT, and is with greater probability intended for a*snako 
with distended hood, displayed bn a level with the head of the goddess, 
a distinct fold of the smike’s body being very distinctly seen in contact 
with the left knee. In some figure a sort of loop in this position may 
bo held to represent the loose sleeve of the goddess, but in the present 
instance, it cannot possibly be thus explained, nor does there soem to be 
any alternative exlSlanaiion to that now ijroposed. 

Another indication of the true nature of the ‘ cornn-copm ' symbol 
borne by the Ardochro goddess on the Gupta coins is in the object seen 
at her feet. Of this Prof. Wilson thus speaks (A. A. Page 423). 

“ Instead of the lotus also, and the Indian mode of being seated, the 
female is often represented aa sitting on a high-backed chair, with her 
feet on a footstool.” Now this * Ardochro footstool,’ so called, can only 
bo so regarded, not because it hiJ ars any distinct impress of anything of 
the sort, but because it was plaiidy intended by the artist to represent 
sbmething ; and being at the feet of the goddess, a stool seemed a pro- 
bable conjecture. But the stbol so called, is simply the portion of a 
circle, and the execution of the coins is such as to render tlio idea wholly 
untenable that the artist lacked the ability of giving ^ome closer resem- 
blance to a ‘ stool,’ to thq object In question, had such beefi his design. 
The addilion of only a few rough lines and cuts on the * die * would have 
left no doubt, that a ‘ stool ' was what the feet cJf the figure were reposing 
on ; as it is, the feet are simply encircled with a line, the area enclosed 
by which being ornamented with jjollets or dots. ^ The coins figured,, in 
A. A. PI. XIV, figs. 19, 20, 21, and 22 support this contention, that it is 
not from want artistic capacity that the so-called ‘ stool ’ is so very 
imperfect a repi*esentation of the object specified. » 

If on the other hand the ‘ cornu-copiro ’ symbol is regarded as a con- 
ventional or covert representation of the ‘ Naga ’ or snake, then tfie * stool ' 
so called, at the feet of the goddess, at once reaolylhs itsoH into the 
terminal coil of the monster’s body, vindicating the powers of the artiajb 
from the reproach of inadequately representing what it was his intention 
*to convey. 
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Supposing this interpretation of the * footstool * so called is accepted, 
then the dotted area whereon the feet of the goddess rest ; will repi‘esent 
the solid eaith bounded or encircled by a fold of the mystic snake or 
Kdga, whose presence is equally appropriate and in union with Hindd 
feeling, whether the symbol be regfirdod as inti*oduced in honour of S'iva 
or Vishnu, or to please the votaries of both. 

There is an obj^tioii whicli might be raised, with reference to PI. 
II, fig. 3 to tho identification of the ‘ footstool * so called with the termi- 
nal portion of tho snake’s body, of which tho cornu-oopiro represents the 
expanded hood, and iliat is that on tho coin alluded to, the extremity of 
the tail of tlie snake is scon recurved over J>ho left knee of the goddess, 
though the ‘ footbtool * is also seen at her feet. 

As previously remarked, however, a coin in. my possession whilst 
displaying veiy clearly tho tail of the snake as indicated in the Plate, 
offers a somewhat different treatment to that usually seen on both gold 
and cop})or coins, of tlie so-called ‘ footstool,* and this slight alteration 
in design, is no doubt caused by tho veiy fact in question of the tail of 
tho snake represcniod by tlie coniii-co]me, being in this instance visible 
to its terminat ion. Usually 1 lie tail fs so arranged ns to allow of the 
‘footstool * being considered as a tcimiiial fold of the snake’s body ; in 
tho case under conhideratioii that is not so, and a slight bnt important 
modification is introdiieed which though pi osent in the figured coin is 
still innre clearly displaj^ed on the finer coin in my possession. Usually 
tho A rdochro footstool is represented b/ ail oval line, bounded in port 
by the drapery of tin* t^gure, and wliieh would very well rcpieseut a 
footstool if only some iiidieation of legs wei'o added. In my more per- 
fect coin, the oval is incomplete, a cle^fr space inter veniiig between the 
ends and the drajicry ; in other words, it is no fool stool which lies at the 
feet of tlie goddess but a curved snake. The coin is loo well executed 
and in su^li preservation, lhat thefc is iio^oom to doubt that such was 
the inlonlion of llio arlist, and nothing but a foregone conclusion could 
allow of any doubt but ^hatjllie cornu-copiao on this coin represent on© 
snake and the ‘ footstool * another. 

* On some less aHhtic examples, the line roprQsonting this snake is 
double, and it is not clear whether we arc lo regard this duiilication, as 
representing a second snake, or as merely the lesulU of inferior execu- 
tion, my Qjwn impression strongly inclining to the latter conclusion. 

A coin in my possession, procured in the Panjab, with the name 
* Sita’ 8n it, and of precisely the same class pf coins as that figured by 
Mr. Smith, IpK IV, fig. 6, proves that a similar interpretation of the 
‘ coimu-copifle * symbol can be applied in their case also. This is not 
clearly seen on the figuied coin, as wlmt is really the snake’s body, there 
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appears as what might be the sleeve from wliich the arm of the goddess 
protrudes, but on my more perfect coin, the sleeve or oufE appears as a 
fold above the loop which would seem to bo intended as a fold of the 
snake's body, round the arm of the goddess, with the extremity of the 
tail just visible on her left knee. 

In support of the views here put forth reference has only been made 
to coins in my own cabinet or Ihose figured in th^ * Ariana Antiqua,* 
Mr. Thomas’s ^ Jainism or the early faith of A^oka,’ and Mr. Smith’s 
paper, all works readily aceossible to the Indian reader, but an examina- 
tion of the fine series of Gupta coins in tlie British Museum, sfrongly 
bears out the fact of the Gu]»ta i cornu-copioo ’ being (by its mode of repre- 
sentation on the best samples) a conventional symbol of the ‘ Ndga’ and 
the only point I cannot explain satisfactorily to myseK, is how this very 
obvions iiiteipretation has hithcito escaped llie notice of the many far 
abler antiquaries than myself who have studied these coins ; for once 
ennntiated, the idea seems almost as obvious, as the celebrated problem 
of the egg propounded by Columbus. 


The Square Silver Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir. — By Chas. J. Bodqbbs, 

M. B. A. S , Member of the Numismatic Society^ London, and Awo- 

ciate Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. (With 3 Plates ) 

Wlieu I wrote my small paper on “ The Copper Coins of the 
Sultans of Kashmir ” I mentioned the fact of my possessing square silver 
coins of five Suit Ana. Tlie publication of iiiy papers on the coins of 
Kashmir caused other numismatists to search and the Result was a great 
find of coins of both the Sujtaus aM Maharajahs. I too aroused 
from my lethargy and led to see if I could not get a few more coins, and 
1 dared to hope that us I liad published the C()p][X3r coins of ton Sultans, 
I might periiaps secure the silver coins of the same number of kings. 
I tried all the bazaars of the Panjab, but ihey^ gave me nothing. ,A 
friend of mine tiavelling from the Jhelum to KAngra along the outskirts 
of, Jammu tried every village bazaar, and he^ was successful in getting 
several coins amongst which was one of Mahmud Shah a nan?e hitherto 
unknown in the annals of Kashmir, and of whom I have not as yet seen 
a copper coin. But morewthan this he obtained the silver coiuti of no 
less than five of the old MAhArAjahs in fine condition. These are round 
Bud ai*e similar to the copper coins only of much finer workmanship! 
This success led me to try tot myself in Jammd and its environa* 
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I accordingly ceonred the servicea of an inteHigent native who oonld 
read Persian well and draw a little, and who was moreover honeat and 
so active as to eeenralmost ubiquitous. He made two or three journeys 
on my behalf and the result was that on starting from Amritsar on a 
year’s furlough I had the pleasure of taking with me coins with the 
names on them of no less than seventeen Saltans. One of them, how- 
ever, had come to me in evchnnge from my revered friend General 
Cunningham, — ^thai of Fatli Shah. During my absence Dr. Stulpnagel 
employed the same young man wiih equally good results for he obtained 
an additional coin, that of Yaqub Shah’s. I afterwards secured a second 
one for General Cuuningham. The accompanying three plates represent 
the coins thus ohiainod. 

I do not think I can do better than ti*anscrlbe the inscriptions so 
far as I can decipher them. Perhaps more sncccssful nnmismatists or 
happier possessors of better specimens will be able to put me right on 
several points. I need not say how happy I shall be to be corrected as 
what I am in search of is historical ^correctness. We must not be 
shocked at the revelations of tho coins. Here they are, the metal 
records, struck, as wo have every ri/^ht to believe, by tho Sultdns them- 
selves daring the time of their leign. We pust take them exactly as 
they are— 



Bererse in 



Margin. 

scalloped 

Obverse. 


A . * 

lozenge. 

No. 



glA 

1 


do. * 


2 

^ • 




do. do. do! 

• 

d<v 


8 



AVI 


Variant of No. 8. • 

do. 

do. do. do? 

4 

Illegible. 

do.* 


S 

i P ys* 

do. 

do. do. do. 

6 


do. 


7 

Smudged copy of above. 

do. 


8 

Mnddled copy of margin 

do. 

do. do. do. 

9 

of No. *!,• 


• 



do. 

do. do* dOi 

10 
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Beverse in 

Margin. 

scalloped 

lozenge. 

The reverses of theses 

two coins are so bad I f 


have not drawn them. J 



.^U ^ J 

do do. do. 

do. 

c 

d,W 

do. 

Ajl/0 ^ 

Illegible. 

do. 

Copy of margin of Nos. 

do. 

2 or 7 


do. 


Illegible. 

do. 


j^&S 

A U*~3 j 

s 

do. do. do 

do. 


Obverse. 

No. 

do. ^ do. do. 12 

cs)‘* CJ^U, 

do. do. 14 

]{l4» mlJalMk/f 15 

• V 

l^luo [0 

J| 17 

|{Lj» 10 

n» 

11 ( S ) 

a^SSt^ 20 

do. do. 21 


^_^vji Aju. tvr 

' do. 

do. do 22 


i>kiiA^4JUa (?) 1A1 



^ 9 

^ ( Aj j ) .jU-ivA 5 


(\) ^ A 1 

AJum 1A* 

do. 

. do. do. 24 

m 


• 


AA.WS 1 av 

do. 

.do. do. 26 

>SrA»j 

do. do. do. 

do. 

\^y> 0..S* ^y*Uy^> 26 

do. do. do. 

do. 

jai» 27 

• 


sLwAO 

j AjU^ A*^ 

do. 

ft 

28 




ilte St^tdat pf Kathmxn 


96' 


T^uintelligible and not 
given. 

Not given bat da|;e same 
as on 28. 

% 

t‘ » 

4jUj(^J j 

^UL&A lAV 

yj.^ nr 

AjU^U j 

Same as 35. 

4)Um#A CJIA ^AV 

• «Xe0 A> ^ * 

(?) 1 

yt j|aaA«.( »*v 

aJIL^ JIa dJJi • 

* dOs 30a • 


Beverse in 

'i 

scalloped 

Obvme. 

lozenge. 

No. 


A.** 29 



do. 

^^AJt J3L^ ^jft ^^thUi 80 



do. 

|(A jixA ^^ikUJ| 81 


AVr® 

do. 

uLm ejOihJi 82 


At^r 

y^SuS 

C 88 


isj'* U>4<** 

do. 

tJutjj A*ae^ ^a)| jJloA* 83 

• 

^ 31 * 

do.^ 

lytfSiAJ 88 



do. 

U iM fS^H] olliWl 86 

• 

(?) HI* 

same as 85. 

same as 85. 87 

do. 

4^-0 ^ 3g 


. A^ac^ S& 

40 

r*v 41 

d* ^ 42 


Cotns Kos. 39 and 40 ve copper^K They are given* to illustrate remarks 
x$iade ixt the course of this essay on the siloer coins of the Sultans » 
They are both of them new to numismatists not having yet been published. 
|Fe* 40 is eioeedmgly rare. I have only seen one other like it. 

There are several points calling for notice in the above list of coins 
On some^oins the dates are given in two ways in figures and in 
^rds» Some £ave only the words (2) In sbme cases the date is in 
words in others in Pei^p. (3) The same date, —vis., 8%2 
in Arable words on the ^rgius of coins which either possess, 
M 
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another date in figures or are the coins o|' Idxigs who reigned long 
after 842. One coin of Muhammad Shah ifiTo. 32, PI. Ill has the data 
842 in figures as well as words. (4) The date on coin No. I, PI. 
is certainly like the date on the coins of Zain ul Abidin. And yet 
No. I is a coin of Sikandar the father of this king. It is just possibW 
that Zain ul Abidin struck the coin in honour of his father. All the 
silver coins I have yet seen of Zain ul Abidin havo one date 842 in 
both figures and wor^s, the figures appearing on the obverse and the 
words in the corners of the reverse. Hasan Shah’s coins havo on them 
876 in figures on the obverse and yet 842 in Arabic words on the reverse. 
Path Shdh and Nadir Sh&h iu his earlier years used the same date 842 
as far as I con judge. (5) The reverse of a coin of Akbar, No. 28, 
PI. II seems to have been struck with the very die that was used for 
Mahmfid’s coin No 18, PI. 11, the year having the same 961 two 
years before Akbar came to the thione. All this is very strange. It 
redn4s tho value of the coins as aids in hisloricnl research to a mini- 
mum. What we want lu the history of Kashmir is an acomate and 
trustworthy chronology and yeti he corns which we usually regard aa 
worthy of trust prove in this case to be worthless or nearly so. All the 
manuscript histories I have as yet consnltod give different dates. They 
all vary from Piinsep. And Piinsep and all the MSS. differ from 
the coins The later coins, however, soem trustworthy, I think wo may 
accept the date in figures on Hasan Shah’s coin, 876. Tho date on both 
tho silver and copper coma of Haidar Shah is lu figures 874. This date 
was evidently a favourite one for 1 liave a small copper com of Muham- 
mad Shah and also of Path Shah with this date on in figures. There 
ore pamlleJ cases to this. In my paper on the Sikh coins I showed 
that Eaiijit Singh adhered to the year 1884 A. S. for ten years and 
to 1885 A. S the Sikhs adhered until they beased coining. But in 
small figures on the other side the real year was inserted.* Again the 
H Company struck coins at Porrukhabad on which the year ia 

invariable 45th of Shah Alam * at^ Mui'shed^baJ 19th year. Surat and 
Calcutta mints each had an invariable year. Fortunately we have no 
need of numismatic «id for the period of the Company’s rule. • 

It will be seen that no coins of the early Sult&ns have as yet been 
found* If my reading of the date of coin No. 1, pi. 1, bearing Sikan^ 
dor’s name be correct then the first silver coins are thosS of Zatnul 
Abidin. We have# however, Sikandar’s coins in copper. In my own 
small cabinet I have five undoubtedly his and several dpnb&ol ones. 
Every cabinet of coins in ihe Pan jab contains a lot of coins of 
in copper which no one has yet been able to assign tp any know4 rtder^ 

, It is veiy peculiar that no corns lieariug the name of Habib 
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yet been found. ' It is probable, howeyer, that although Habib's 
name ocours in inscriptions the name of the coins was Mahmdd. 

Again wA have on the coins the name of Nadir Sh&h. Now, no 
list of Hugs gives this name. They all have Ndzuh 8hdh. This must 
have arisen from some mistake of the early copyists unless indeed his 
name was Ntdir Shah on his coins and Nazuk Sh4h in the mouths of 
the people. In one HS. in the British Museum the name Ndzuk Sh&h is 
spelt variously and All the MSS. rejad. 

Ntoikand all the coins both in silver and copper read Nddir. No coin 
has yet been found with Ndzuk on it. 

There were two kings of the name of* Shams nd Din. I think the 
coins are those of the second and not of the first king of that name. 
Unfortunately neither of the coins I figuio has a*margin worth drawing. 
It is perfectly illegible. Hence no dale can bo made out. 

Of Isl&m Shdh and Humaydn 1 shall speak in another place. 

It seems to me that these coins evidence that Arabic was nob much 
studied in Kashmir, or if studied, tho knowledge of it was confined to 
the Muhammadan saints and sages with accounts of whoso accomplish- 
ments and virtues Muhammad Azim s book abounds. The knowledge 
did not get into tlie mint. The reign of ?iain nl Abidin was, however, 
favonrablfe to leaining In the confubion which followed learning was but 
lightly esteemed. 

The coins vary very little There is a certain monotony about them. 
Tlicy are all square They have the same kind of lozenge on the 
reverse The differences ih the iiiscnptious will bo al onco visible. 
There are two the names on which I caijnot make out. Nos. 36 and 38. 
PI. III. Perhaps some one has hotter specimens. No. 30 is the pro- 
pei’ty of my lcai;pod fnond Dr. Stulpnagel as is also No. 35. I liave 
much pleasure in acknowledging the^kindncss which placed tho coins at 
my service.* The same pleasant duty I Have to perform to Q^eral 
Cunningham for tho usejof No. 37 All the rest of the coins are or^were 
in my cabinet. Many have found rest* in tho British Museum. 

Wlien Akbar had got a fair hold on tho country then he struck 
rupees in Kashmir with his own peculiar inscription on them. Nos. 41 
and 42, PI. Ill are two lupees of this kind struck in Srinagar. No. 40 
is a copper ddm struck in the same city. No. 39 is a copper coin of 
Akbar following the style of the old SuMns. 

Th <4 weight of the square silver coins varies from 91 to 96 grains- 
The lightest 4s jpne of Shams ud Din’s the heaviest one of Ydsuf Shih’s. 
jSaih ul Abidin’s coins vary as much as 3 grains. Some are worn more 
tbau others* If the coins of Shams udJDin are of tb^lst king then we 
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can understand their being so much worn* But we cannot understand 
whjr his immediate successors’ coins have not been found yet. 

The five silver coins of the Maharajah’s which I ha^vary from 83 
to 87'9 grains. This weight is about 10 grains less than the average 
Weight of the Muhammadan coins. Hence we cannot say that these 
square coins are the successor of the Hindu coins which were called 
jpaddkas. The difference between the copper coins « of tho M&hdrijahe 
and their silver coins is this ; on the reverse instead of the word deHHif 
the name of the coin xfU’W is given. The word used in Farisht^when 
speaking of these coins is Silka 

Pei haps it will make matters easier if now without further preain<* 
Me we give a slight sketch of the History of Kashmir under its own 
SuliAns, and thus show who the people were whose coins we have here 
drawn. Throughout T shall be guided by Farishta whose authority seems 
trustworthy and who seems to have consulted trustworthy authorities. 

8Mh Mir . — In the reign of Sinha lleva in the year 715 A. H. = 
1815 A D., one year after tho battle of Bannockburn, a faqir by name 
ShAh Mirza or Shah Mir appeared in Kashmir. Ho gave himself out 
to be a descendant of Arjun one of tho Pandds. So he was of Hindu 
descent though of tho Muhammadan religion. He became a servant of 
Sinha Deva who, however, died shortly afterwaids. Siiih%SPeva was 
sncceedod by Biuchina Deva wh\) made Shdh Mirza his wazir and the 
tutor of his son Ohandar. Rinchina Deva died in 1318 A. D. and he 
was succeeded by a lelntivc of h'is named Ddydna Deva who came from 
Kindahdr. This Mahdrajah made Shah’ Mirza his wakil and l^s two 
sons Jamshed and Ali Slier received appointments. Shdh Mirzd had 
two other sons Sarashanak and timdal. These also obtained poWUr and 
ofGoe Too late Udydna Dova found out his mistake. Tho father and 
four sons grew daily in wealth and power. The? MahSrdjah was a mere 
cypher in tho land. At lask in 747*A. D. he died. His widow Kotih 
Ban^ desired Shah Mirzd io put Ohandar his pupil and the son of 
Binchinn Deva on tho throne, and himself tp hold the reins of govern** 
ment as before. He did not obey. She raised an army and went 
against him and was defeated and taken prisongr. She at length ce^n- 
sented to marry Shdh Mirzd and to become a Muhammadan. One day 
and one night she spent as his wife. The next day she was seized and 
sent to prison. And then Shdh Mirsd, causing coins to be%trwkf and 
the khntba to bo read, in his own name ascended the thi*one with tlH 

• ^ 

* General Ouaninghani lays in a letter received from him, llth Hay 
I have ascertained by actoal assay that tho so-called silver Hindu coins of 
xnir do not contain even the fointest Jirao© of silver. They are siinple 
enade of *mc and ooi)$ier.” * ’ " 
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|^£ Sliaiaeifl nd Din, (There is juet a posi^ibility that coins Kos. 11- 
li>^di Vi aaffe of this Sultin. The points in favour of this '"view are (1) 
the the letterS) (2) light weight evidentlj caused hy 

WhaTi and (3) ^bot that Shams ud Din I was a mler of some import* 
anoeji whereas Shams nd Din II was a puppet king.) 

He reigned in all three years and died in his eightieth year. His 
reign would seem to have been a benefioial one. He raised two families 
to eminence the Chakks and the Makaris. From those two families 
the oljief generals and leaders and soldiers were di’awn. He loft the 
throne to his two sous Jamsbod and Ali Sher. This was about 750 
A. H. as Shams hd Din obtained the throne about 747 A. H. and reigned 
three years. 

(The above is one account. A manuscript history says that Znljd 
in 724 A. H. came to Kashmir with an army of Turks and Moguls when 
Hinchinawas king. This Zulju is roproseniod as mariying Rinchina’s 
widow. The MS. goes on to say that Shamsher got the throne in 
742 A. H. and Ala-ud-Dm in 74H, A. Wo must not expect exactness 
in cither names or dates fi’om native historians. Indeed all thi'oughoufc 
we may lay this down as an axiom that ignorant copjists can never be 
trusted to make accurate copies of bookq they do not understand. 
Another J^S. which I consulted on a fonner occasion has it that Ratan* 
giri was the first Sultan of Kashmir andrthat ho was a second Solomon. 
Znljd is said to have come from Kandahar and to have reiumed 
there.) 

Ald^ud^BuK — ^After tli^ death of Shams-ud-Din, the brothers fought 
for the throne for about ft)uriocn months. Eventually Shdh Jamshed 
was defeated and Ali Sher came to*the throne under the title of 
Ald-ud’-Bin and he made his younger brother SherAshanak his waqil. 
In the early years hi his«reigri thei'e was plenty in the land, but the 
latter part^^f it was troubled wi thiamine.* One good law he made 
that no bad woman should have any inheritance from her husband. 
This law acted well. Ifc*res1if»ined the women. This lets in a little ^ight 
on the social condition of that time and land. Ala-ud-Diu reigned 
t^lve years eight moiiths and thirteen days. • 

8hahdb*ud-Diii, — His younger brother ascended the throne under 
the niame of Shahab-ud'^Din. He was a great conqueror. The day that 
passed witlmut the receipt of a report of some victoiy or other obtained 
hie troops he did not count as a day of his life. :^ndah&r and Gazni 
feared Mm. He himself went to Pesh&war and threaded the passes of 
the Hyidd ktCsh. He planted his tents oit the banks of the Satlaj 
imd in the way the B4}ah of Kagarkot (K&ngrah) gave in his submisfilion, 
This ri^ was just returning from^a plundering expedition in the 
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direction of Delili and part of the plunder was given as a present to 
Shahab-ud-Din. Little Tibet also sent a message desiring peace. 

On bis return to bis capital he xnade his younger biitiher Hind&l bis 
heii* to the exclusion of bis sous Hasan Khdn and All Ehan whom be 
sent away in the direction of Delili. He reigned, in all, 20 years. In 
his reign Masai mans wore few in the land, but as this king built a city 
which he called by liis own name, he^croated in it .a mosque, probably 
the first built in the valley. 

Kulub-ud’-Bin . — Hindal succeoclod him under the title of ^utub- 
ud-Din. His reign was disturbed by troubles at the bottom of which 
was his nepliew Hasan Khan.* Ho is said to have roigued fifteen years 
five moiitlis and to have died in 705 A. H. 

Working back froiti this date with the data which our historian 

has supplied us with, we shall find tliat Kutub-ud-Din A. H. 


ascended the throne in 

• •• 


... 781 

Sbahab-nd-Din 

• • • 


... 761 

Ala-iid-Din 


... 

... 748 

Jainshcd 

«•> 


... 746 

Shams-ud-Dm 

« » # 

• . * 

... 743 


Wo have seen before tliai it was in 747 Shanis*ud Din came to the 
throne. 

The “ Nama-i-Sliahiiii-i- Kashmir” gives 700 A. H, as the year of 
Kutnb-ud-Din’s death and the Tawarikh-i-Kablimir” gives 795. Litho- 
graphed editions of Farislitah give 700 A. H. Prinsep’s Tables give 
799 A.. TT. General Ciinningluim makes it in 1380 A. D. = 788,A. H. 
The five authorities bring it within a compass of eight years, so that no 
one of them is vei*y much ont. The Muhammadan historian concludes 
his account of the above loign with an Arabic question j 

and God knows what is right. This is his Way of getting out of the 
difficulty. With our prcseilt knowledge it must be ours too.^ 

^ikarnlar, — It was somewboro about the end of tho reign of 
Richai’d II, that Sikandar tho son^of Kutubrud-i)in ascended the throne 
of Kashmir. Ho was young having been bom in his father’s later years. 
His mother Siirali looked after his interests. Siie drove away Sikan- 
dar’s fathor-in-law. Rai Madari, a noble of ^he court poisoned Sikan- 
dar’s younger brother Haibat ei,r\d thus relieved him of this 

source of anxiety. But the poisoner fearing the king obtained permis- 
sion to conquer Little Tibet. This he accomplished and then revolted. 
Sikandar in person moved against him and Rdi Mddari was elated and 
being taken prisoner be poisoned himself. Sikandar then looked aftor 
Tibet on his own account. 

» It was at this time that l^aimur made his descent upon ludiW. 
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SikiLiidar at once sent in bis aubmiseioix aud gave Taimdr*s ambaseadora 
mnok gold and rmnj presents. Sikandar was ordered to present bim- 
sel^ wii^ proper presents on Taimur’s return fi*om Debli. Ho got 
ready all be could. But ho was told by sone of l^aimdr’s sorvauts that 
be must give at least 3,000 bor&es 1,00,000 asbrafis. These vast num- 
bers of to him valuable things were unobtainable. He therefore excused 
bimsolf to Taimdr by saying that he bad nothing worthy of being 
offered to so gi*eat a soven'jgti, but that he would i*otarn to his home and 
prepaid a right royal present for him. Taimur guessed that his nobles 
had been trying to squeeze all they could out of Sikandar and accepted the 
excuse. Sikandar got all ready, but wlieif ho got out of Kashmir with 
his gifts, by the pass of Baramdia be found Taimdr had crossed the 
Indus and was on his way to Samarqand. Thitli^'r ho sent ambassadars 
with his offormgs and ho himself returned to Kashmir. 

Sikandar was an exceedingly generous man. Hearing of this, 
learned men from Iraq and Khorasan and Mavara-un-Nahr flocked to his 
court in such numbers that it became an^example to the courts of those 
provinces. Sayyid Muhammad, one of the learned men, instructed the 
king in all the rites of the Muhanimaflau religion. But Syah But a Brah- 
man convert to Islam was made ])rimo niini^lor and to him were cou- 
eiguod all the affairs of the state. Tins mmistor sigualizod his term of 
office by a zeal m tbc persecution of flis former oo-religionists such os 
has seldom been seen in the history of religious tum-coats. Tlie king 
(of course acting on the advice of his prime minister) ordered all Hindus 
to become Musalmdns or leave the country. Ho forbad the use of the 
tiki on the forehead and commanded that women should not be burned 
along with their husbands. All idols of silver and gold were ordered to 
ho melted down. ^Many of the Brahmans rather than obey those orders 
committed suicide. Otbfcr preferred exile. Some few became Musalmins. 
The SultaA used every exertion ti destroy idols. One famous Mahi 
Deo and one Chakk Deo were destroyed by his orders, When^these 
idols were broken flames isanod frim the fracture. ^J'heso flames were 
supposed by the Hindus to bo muuculous, but the SuUdn rightly 
judged they wore cauiied by the superior science* of the Brahmans, and 
stayed not his hand uml all were destroyed. Under one of these 
temples it was said a copper plate was found with au iiiscri})tion on it 
to the effdbt that the temple had been built by Lilitawat Baja who had 
consulted the astrologers as to whether it would remain and how long. 
The answer *was tliat it sliould stand 1,001 years and then bo destroyed 
by a person of the name of Sikandar. TKe Bija ordered this to be 
recorded on a copper plate and that this plate should be put in a copper 
box fov safety under the temple. Tho*Sultan is said to have remarkeii 
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cti hearing the inscription read to him, that had the plate been on ^be 
wall he would not haro destroyed the temple and thus would bave hlt’eet 
the pretensions of the astrologers. 

Sikaudar by such acts as these earned for himself amongst Musal- 
mans the title of Butshikan or Iconoclast. Like the bigot he was, he 
forbad all use of wine in his dominions. He at last died of a burning 
fever in the year 819 A. H after a reign of 20 years and 9 months. 
His death took place one year after the battle of Agincourt. Hence his 
persecution of the Brahmans was contemporaneous with the pe*’eecu* 
tious of the Lollards in England, and the result was much the same in 
both countries. Kashmir is ndw one of the head quarters of Brahmanism 
and lessons of intolerance learned 500 years ago seem not to have been 
forgotten. 

AU tiher , — Sikandar loft three sons Mir Khdn, to whom he gave 
the kingdom and the title All Sher, Shahi Khan and Muhammad 
Khau. 

When All Shor ascended the thiono the converted Brahman Syab 
But 'ivas kept on as wazir. His treatment of his former co-religionista 
became more and more severe. The Brahmans fled the country until 
not so much ns tho sign of one romamed. Synh But’s persecutions soon 
came to an end for ho was earned off hy consumption After his death 
All Sher determined to see thb world. Ho made his brother Shihi 
Ehan, a young man of gieat ability, his viceroy during his absence. 
Going by the way of Jammu All Sher was persuaded to return to 
Kashmir to wrest llie leins of government horn Shahi Khdn. He was 
successful and Shahi Kliau became a fugitive in tlie direction of Sidlkot 
where ho met with a CJhakkar named Jasrat who had escaped from the 
hands of Taimur in Samarqaiid and had attained to something like king- 
shi2> in the Panjab. Ali Sher followed him. *■ But Shdhi Kb»n and 
Jasmt defeated him in a itight attack and here he is lost %o history.. 
He li^d reigned six years and nine months when this event happened 
in 826 A. H. Some authorities say be wenhon a pilgiimage. 

Zain» ill- Abidin , — Shdlii Khan ascended the throne with the title of 
Zain-ul- ’Abidin. The bveuts of the long reign^ tiiis the greatest of the 
Sultdns of Kashmir are given without any to their olironol(K 

gical sequence. There is evidently a strong desire on the part of the 
historian to exaggerate. It is easy to tolerate this. We iSust make 
allowances. There is no doubt that the actions of the Sultdu wei^ 
worthy of being chronicled : they speak for themselves. *For^ half ^ a 
century and more Kashmir was blessed with the rule this 
and tolerant prince ^ 

• His first 1 vcoi ded acts were those of conquest, the PaaijabaUd 
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witli the aid of Jasrat, coining imder his rule. Making his younger 
brother Muhammad Khan his wazir he gave himself to the administra- 
tion of justice. He filled his court with the wise <f£ the Musalmans and 
Hindus. He himself knew music well. He spent his time in superin- 
tending the agncultural improvements of the country and in increasing 
the means of irrigation. He published a common order that if any theft 
occurred the headman of the village or town where the theft occurred 
should be held responsible. Thus theft was banished the country and 
the badhictions of Syah But were rendered harmless. Ho abolished also 
the food rates which Syah But had established. He wrote all his ct»m- 
mands pn copper tablets and sent them to every town and village. Sri 
Bihut was made physician and on his application, the Brahmans whom 
Syah But’s persecution had driven out of tlie country were re-callod and 
had lands given to them. The poll tax on Hindus was abolislied and 
the worship of idols was tolerated. The killing of cows was done away 
with. He made a covenant with the Hindus that he would rule them 
jiistly and accoi'ding to their own law. TSvorything that Sikaudar had 
abolished ho restored, such as the thfX:4 on the forehead and even sail. 
He forbad the acccptauco of gifts by tabslhhYs. He forbad merchants 
to hide morehandize in thoir own houses, and compelled them ioex})ose it 
for sale at a reasonable profit. Uo released oil the prisoners of former 
kings. Whaiover countries ho conquered he divided the treasure 
obtained amongst his troops. He punished the rebellious and raised up 
those of low degree. He fed the poor in a modo’ate fashion, so that 
they might not “ wax fat and kick.” Ho himself kept to oiio woman, — 
his wife, and looked on none other with a^desiro to possess himself of her. 
He increased the length of the yard and chain. For his own private 
use lie expended the» proceeds of his copper mines only. As Sikandar 
had melted down gold and silver idols, for purposes of coinage, the 
king gave order that coin should be made of copper from his copper 
mines. (No //o/U coins ajf Sikaudar have been found. But ZaiuPul- 
'Abidin coined extensively in silver and <)rass. General Cunningham has 
I believe gold coins of Harsha Rajah, and the Lahore museum has a gold 
coin of Yusaf Suliin.) • ^ 

Every man was allowed to follow his own religion. No one could 
act with in^lerance to another. All the Brahmans who had forcibly 
become Musalmans in Sikandar's time returned to their old religion. 
The king brought a canal from the mountains and built a city five koss 
in circumfercifbe* He also made other canals and bridges. The cities 
he built he peopled with learned men and also with the homeless iu 
order that travellers mi^t bo fed and the needy relieved. The whole 
of Kf^shTrtfr became well-irrigated. In Ver Nag he made a large build- 
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ing whioli he called L4nkd. ThisVerNig is a large pou^ th^ 
erection of a heavy building in it was accomplished much in the Sa^e 
way as the masoniy in wells is supported on wooden foundations. The 
name given to this building was Lanka, but the purpose was Mubanir 
madan. The building was a mostiue. But Muliammadan poets and 
Hindu jogis were received by the king^ His wise men solved all kindaof ‘ 
difficult questions at once. 

One day a woman in the city got angry with her maid-servant. 
She wished even to kill her, but she could not accomplish it. <So she 
killed her own child and went unto the king in the morning and said 
the maid had done it. Tlie 'matter was laid before the wise men -who 
could make nothing out of it at first. But afterwards they called 
the maid and asked whether she had done tlie deed or not. She protest- 
ed her iiiTioeenee and was told to show her conlidence in her own causa 
by appearing naked before the assembly. This she refused to do saying 
she was not going to add to the evil of being accused the additional one 
of exposure and sluime. She was then dismissed and her accuser was 
called. She was asked whether her accusation were true. She replied^ 

“ If it be not, kill me.” The assembly replied, “ No, but if you are 
guiltless, strip yourself naked before us.*’ She was proceeding to do this 
when the king stopped her with, “ The crime is yours.*^ The guiltless 
maid was set free and the guilty woman punished. 

The king did not execute persons for theft (he was three hundred 
years ahead of lOngland) ho put them in fetters and made them work at 
making biicks, <fec. He also forbad hunting; During Ramzan ho never 
ate flesh. When his liberality^, was known, musicians of note flocked 
to his court. Kashmir became another country with their presence. 
One scholar of Abdul Qadir of Kliorasaii was an oxcplloiit performer on 
the lute. Another Mulla Jamil was both poet Wd singer. His name is 
a proverb in Kashmir for excellence in poetry. Jab, a celebrated maker 
of fk*o works was also patronized by the Sultan. Ho made gunpowder 
in Kashmir and, was well up i^ other sciences. Dancers too found a 
patron in Zain-iil-’Abidin. Acrobats made Kashmir their home* None 
went away unrewarded, Dasum a Kashmiri poe^ wrote an account^ of 
the events of the Sultdn’s reign in a book called ** ITarab,** B.ddi< 
But, a man who had committed to memory the whole of the Shah Nama 
(a prodigious task) wrote a book on music which ho repeated before 
Sultan. Zain ul ’Abidin himself knew Persian, Hindi and 
Accordihg to his commands books were translated out ^ Arabic ,jnt6' * 
Hindi, and Hindi books into Persian, &c. Ho ordered the JUUhdbhim^" ; , 
to be translated. By bis ordgrs /^feistoryjof Kashmir, the 
•^Tariugmi was compiled. He also caused the history of ' Kajithtnjr ; 

> written in Persian. 
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Ifeghbonring rulei'S hearing of his fame became desirous of his 
friendship. Abd S^iid sent him a present of horses, males and camels. 
The Snltfin in return sent him aomo mauuds of saffron, pepper, musk, iir, 
(otto-of-roses) vinegar, shawls, cups and goblets of crystal, and other 
rarities of Kashmir. The Kaja of Tibet sent him two rare swans fi-om 
the lake of Mansarowar. These pleased the king very much. (The 
historian adds that when milk and water wero mixed together and 
placed before Ihem, they sepal at ed the milk from the water with their 
bftjj, ahd drank the formei* and left the latter in tlie \ehRol.) 

At the commencement of his reign ho had appointed his younger 
brother prime minister and his heir. On his death his son Ilaidar was 
appointed to tlio offices held pre\i(msly by his fallier. Zaiii-ul-A'bidin 
Ijad thre(' sons, ’Adam Kliaii -vsith whom the Sultan was always angry ; 
Haji Ehd.li who was tho beloved of his father, and Bahrain Khan his 
youngest son to whom many jagirs had been e,ivcn. 

Zain-ul-Abidin must have been very rich for it is recorded of him 
that ho gave a kror pfeccs of gold, (we«ro not told whether they wore 
coins or not) 400 camel loads, for the^repose of the soul of a man whom 
he had executed because ho had liccn guilty of the denlli of his bi*other. 
(It is very strange that no gi»ld cinu of tins Sultan has been, found. 
Probably tlio histoiiau means rupees. The woida ziir jj and tila ^ are 
however used in the text.) 

In these days tho Sultan foil sick. What tho sickuf'ss was wo arp 
not told. But we are told how lio was cured. A jogi camo and said he 
could euro the king. He and his dihciplo gained admihsion to tho king’s 
chamber and after some time the jogi wss taken CAvay weak and faint. 
Ho said ho had gi\en tho king his own spirit and luid taken the king’s 
spirit into his own body. ^ Tho author is puzzled to account for the king’s 
getting bettor. He suiiposes tho jogi jfco havo been a second hJli jali and to 
have prayed over the king who at any rate recovered, Tho jogi was 
suitably rewarded. • • 

It is more than wo Lave a right to expect that AMam Khan should be 
always content witli his father’s preferenco of Haji Khan his next 
younger brother. Adafh returning from a snccessful ux])c‘dition against 
Tibet (Tibet was tho Algiers or Tunis of Kashmir in tho.so da.>s) 
brought with him much plunder and of course pleased his father. Tliiji 
Eh£n was ordered to Lauharkot and Adam was ordered to stay with the 
Sult4n. iiJEIdji went but witliout permission returned. Ho oridontly 
thought AdaAi ^was tiying to work himself ipto tho good graces of his 
father. The' Snltfin ordered Haji back but he refused to go, and a 
battle was fought at Pulpul in which the elder brother and tho Sultfiu 
were victorious. Haji escaped to Bhimber. The king made a pyramid* 
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of tlie heads of his opponents. The result of this rebellion was that 
jtdam Sbtn ivas made heir to the Snltin and after this there wetesiai 
years of peafee. 

A famine is recorded about this time. The Sult&n distributed 
amongst the people the contents of the granaries and although the 
famine was very severe it was met. It may have been owing to the 
famine (wo do not know) that the king reduced the taxation to 
fourth part of tlie produce in some places and to a seventh part in othei^. , 

Adam Khdn seems to have been a really bad man. In his goverfii^ 
ment of Kamraj* he was so oppressive that the people complained to the 
Sultan. Adam rebelled. Hd was, however, quieted by some strange 
action of his father. But Zain-ul- Abidin know his two sons. He re- 
called Hdji Khan and witli his aid ho drove Adam out of the valley. 
On returning home the Saltan presented his own sword to Haji and 
made him his heir. W hen freed from his brother and at peace in 
Kashmir Hdji took to drinking and caused the Sulfcan much anxiety. 
At this juncture the king was spizod with dysentery. Hdji being con- 
stantly intoxicated, the affairs of the kingdom became confused. The 
nobles therefore secretly recalled Adam Khan and he came and saw the 
king, before whom he stated the condition of affairs and asked him to 
appoint his successor. This the king neglected to do. Bahram, the 
youngest brother, made the most of this opportunity and sowed the seeds 
of dissension between Adam and Haji. The result was that Adam retired 
to Kutub-ud-Dinpdr. The Sult&n became worse daily. The nobles fear- 
ing the jealousies of the brothers would break out hi disturbances, would 
not allow thorn to see him. Occasionally tlicy placed the king on the 
throne and ordered the drum to be beaten as though nothing was amiss. 
Haji and Bahram went out daily armed against Adam. The Sultdn 
bearing of this became worse and lost the use‘' of his limbs and became 
delirious. One night Adam went ihto the city alone to stoo his father. 
On that night the nobles assembled to elect Haji as successor to the 
throne. Adam was expelled the city and Haji obtaining possession of 
the king’s stables and treasury was acknowledged Sultan. Adjim wont by 
tlxe Bdrdmulla pass to India. At this time l^san Khdn joined 4iiji . 
father Haji Sbdn from Poonch. This help was very opportune. 

Zain-ul-Abidin reigned in all 52 years. He died aged 69 in the 
year 877 A. H. His reign was long and to a certain extent ^rosperotE$. 
But its close is not a , pleasant sight to contemplate. Thera was 
evidently no fixed and settled law in the land. Everythijig '^peo^ad 
on tlio king. The nobles,* as we liave seen, now and* then exercised 

* Th© valley of the Pohri is callpd Kamrdj, Pohri joins the Ih^lntn oh the 
*righi bank just below Sopur. Kdmraj is therefore the N. W« valley of Kashnur* 
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certain functions. But their position and their privileges were undo- 
fihedf There were elements of stability and lawfulness in the land, but 
they wanted to be worked up. There was no idea of freedom and 
without this, these veiy elements of stability Ixjcame each a nucleus of 
selfishness and intrigue, Tho results were soon seen in the anarchy 
which ensued under tho rule of nominfil kings who were placed on the 
throne as a mark for tho machinations of the different parties who wei*o 
flecking pre-eminenco for purposes of self-aggrandisement and plunder. 

three historians whom I have consulted one gives the death of 
Zain-nl-itbidiu in 684 A. H. and another in 878, and the third in 877 
A. H. Now the coins of Haidar the successor of Zain-ul- Abidin have 
on them 874 A. H., and ho reigned as wo shall see only ono year and two 
moiitbs. Hence if the coins aro riglit, all the historians are wrong. 
I incline to think tho coins are correct.) 

Haidar Slaih, — Hiiji Khan taking the title of Haidar Shah was 
crowned king, his brother Bahram and his son Hasan placing tho crown 
ui)on his head. Tlie province of Kainr^ was given to Hasan in jagir 
with the title of Amir-ul-Umra and heii'-apparent. Bahram received as 
his jagir tho province of Nagam.*^ Maidar satisfied only a portion of the 
nobles who came to Lis coronation. Many returned dissatisfied. As 
the Sultan was unacquainted Avitii the country, these nobles oppressed 
their people as mmjh as they liked. ‘Haidar made his barber Ldld his 
confidante and favouinte. This low fellow at once showed his nature by 
taking bribes from all quarters, and by leading the Sultan inio all kinds'of 
evil, Hasan Khan Kachld a worthy noble, was^ executed by Liilii. At 
this time Adam Khan, having gathered together an army anuA^od in 
Jammfi, but when ho heard of tho fate of Hasan Kachhi lie advanced 
no further. He stayed in Jammu and made himself useful in resisting 
the Moguls who wore then troubling the country. In a skirmish he was 
hit in the face with an airow and kitlcd. Haidar, hearing of his death, 
had his corpse removed to Ktishmir and caused it to be buried near the 
tomb of his father. Mean\^hi]e the king^s inebriety became confirmed 
and at last he became ill, Tho nobles secretly desired to make Bahram 
king. The son of A<i^im Khan, Bath Khan, heawng of this in Siri^uud 
where he vras engaged in reducing forts and towns by order of Haidar, 
returned suddenly to Kashmir with much plunder. But his coming was 
not acce|ftablo to the king. Things came rapidly to a crisis however. For 
Haidar one day getting intoxicated fell from tho roof of his house and 
.v^B kifled ^fter a reign of 14 months.t 

Hasan fihah . — By the exertions of Alimad Aswad (the Black) 

♦ Nagam, South of Srinagar in tho lower hilla. 

t For Gobi of Haidar, see No. 31, PI. 111. , 
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Hasan the son of Haidar was proclaimed king. His opponents wei% 
imprisoned. The treasuries of the Sultan were opened and much money 
was distributod. Ahmad was made prime minister and his son Nauroa 
was made kotwdl of the city. Bahram Kh&n seeing the kingship had 
slipped out of his hands fled in the dii*ection of India. Hasan began by 
renewing the edicts of Zaiii-ul-’Abidin which in the reign of Haidar had 
fallen into disuso. For this r(\ason sevoml discontented nobles fled to 
Bahram Khdn and got him I'cady for an invabiou of Kashmir. Others 
wrote lettois to him and inviled liim to the country. Bahi*am resumed 
by the way of tlie mouutaiuH to Kainraj At last a battle was fouglit in 
which Bahram and his son w^eVo cnptuied. They were both thrown into 
prison. After awbile Bahram was deprived of his eyesight by a needle 
being drawn through tile eyes ‘NsAf cIj^ and ho died after a short 

interval from the agonies endured in this feartul operation. 

It seems that an enemy of Ahmad’s by name Zain Badr a wazir of 
Zoin-ul- A bidin’s was one of tlio priueipals in this dreadful business. 
Hasan Shah liatl liim at once nppiehcnded and with the very needle that 
Bahrain had liad his eyesight d(‘stroyed, he himself was rendered blind. 
He remained in prison for three j eats after this and then died. Ahmad 
Aswad thus became strong. He sent Malik Bari Bihut to assist tho Rdjnh 
of Jammu, ngoinst Tatar wlio had been sent by tlio em|)eror of 

Dohli to govern tho Panjab, and who was harabslug the borders of 
Kashmir. They plundered some paits of tho Panjab and destroyed tho 
town of Sialkot. 

Hasan had two sons J>y Haiyat Khatiin drfughter of Syud Hasan, ono 
was named Mulianimad who was confided to the rare of Malik Bari 
Bihut ; tlie other ILusaiii was given into tlio hands of Malik Nauroz 
the son of Ahmad Aswad to bo educated. The usual thing hapjienod;. 
Ahmad Aswad and Bdri Bihut got at loggerHcads with each other. 
They each tried to oust tho dtlier. the nobles took up tho cfaarrcl. At 
last things glow to such a pitch that they fought in tho very presence 
of tho king. Malik Ahmad Aswai^ faied the woiso of tho two. lie was 
sent to prison with numbers of his followej's and all his goods were oon>* 
fisqated and ho himself" died in prison. Sultan Hasan then recalled io 
Kashmir an exile named Syad l^abir who had been near Zaiu-ul- Abidin^ 
but tho Syad died when near the Pir Panjiil pass. For this reason tha* 
Sultan sent to Dehli for his wife’s grandfather Syad Ilasan. * The new 
comer soon turned tho nobles against the Sultdn and besides this 
executed groat numbers of them. Ho also imprisoned Mali]^ 

The rest of the nobles seeing this fled. Jahangir Makari in his flight 
found I’ofugo in Lauharkot. At last Hasan Shah from over tixoriotui^ 
ZMSb ^1^^ f drew nigh unto death. In his last moments hs oosk 
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his children into hande he thought worthy of the charge. He 
appointed YAsuf Khan, ihe son of Bahrain Eh4n, who was in prison and 
¥ath KbAn son of i^dam KhAn who was in Jasroth their guardians and 
Muhammad Kb^in his successor. Sayyid Hasan outwardly concurred. 
The Sultdn shortly after died. The historian adds the duration of 
his reign is not known.’* One MS. I have consulted says he died in 
897 A. H. Pniiscp puts in it 891 A. H. His silver coins are dated 
876 A. H. on the obverse iu hgures. According to Earishtah this is one 
year i^ofore the death of Zaiu-ul-’Abidiu. Tlio histories I am inclined 
regard as mistaken. The reverses of the coins adhere to the 842 in words 
of Zain-ul- ’Abidin’s coins. Hence it wassail the more necessaiy to put 
the real date of the king s^omewhero on tlic coin. They tlioreforo placed 
it in figures on the ohverso along with the name. Sec figs, 3 and 4, PI. I. 

Muhammad Shah, \sl time . — Miihamuitul Shah was but 7 years of 
age when his father died. Sayyid Hasan was tlic chief agent in securing 
the throne for liis graudbon. Regencies liav'o always been prolific in 
disturbances even in countries wbero tlierc is a settled low. We shall 
not be suj'prised therefore to find that, in Kaslunir, where there was no 
law of 8uc(‘ossiou, the dislurlniiiec.s w^re many and frequent. 

When the treasury was oj[»*ned to the lyoang king, and the wealth 
of the state and its resource s wt‘re exhibited to him, ho is said to have 
laid hold of a bow rather than cn ilicf gold and silver. Prom this the 
Kashmiris augured that he would pro\o a brav(‘ and warlike ruler. 

But the SayyicLs were at that time aJl-jiowcrfnl in council. No one 
could approach the king. .At that time tho Riijah of Jammu was a 
refugee in Kaslimir, from tho tyranny of Tahir Khiiu Lodi tho governor 
of tho PanJab. Tho Kaslmuris getting *tJio ILijah to lielp them murdered 
Sayyid Hasan, and thirty of his slaves, and Ihon crossing the Jliolum des- 
troyed the bridge. Motfawile Sayjid Muhammad, undo of tho king, took 
care of him.* Anotlior Sayyid inurde!*od the son of BahiAm Khan in prison 
because a section of the community desired to raise him to tlie throne. 
Tho upshot of things was tluit tho Say^ ids and tho popuhxr party came to 
blows. The city liooamo a prey to* both parties. Jahangir Makari of 
Lauhorkot was invilq^l to assist against tho vSn^yids. His son DaAd 
KhAii Makari was sent. But in an engagement with the Sayyids he was 
slaini together with numbers of his fjiends. Pyramids were made of 
the headf of the slain. Tho next day tho battle was renewed on the 
bridge, which, breaking in tho middle of the battle caused great loss on 
both sieves. •At this junctux'e tho Sayyids asked Tatar Khan Lodi to assist 
them. He soiit a large army, but when it arrived at Bhimber it was 
dostroyeil. The cause of the Sayyids became desperate. The popular 
party began to look up and take heart.^ The city was plundered by tjto 
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Isitier and dostrojred bjr fire. In this fire 10,000 men said to , 
lo^ their lives. This tMXJurred in 892 A. H. The Sajyids were entirely^’ 
defeated and expelled the country. The popular party got the king into 
their power and on their side. Paras Ham, the Bajah of Jammfi was 
rewarded and dismissed. 

The popular leaders being thus left to themselves^ each one began* 
to seek place and power for liirnaelf. In the midst of this confusion 
Path Khan, grandson of Zain-ul- 'Abidin gathering an army prepared to 
contest the throne with Muhammad Shah. He proceeded as for as 
Rajaon, but in a battle fought at Adun he was defeated as Jahingir 
Mdkari kept true to the popul^itr party. In a second battle ho was again 
defeated. He then went to Jammu where collecting an army he pro- 
pared to invade Kaslimir a second time. Jahdngir Makari, who seems 
to have been recognized as the head of the popular party recalled the 
Sayyids who had been exiled and joined them to his side. In the battle 
which was fought with Path Khan many of the Sayyids were slain and 
the rest remained faithful. So Path Khdn was again defeated. But he 
was not turned from his purpose. Again collecting an army he a 
third time invaded Kashmir and ' was successful. Muhammad Sh4h 
was made over to him and Saifi Wangari was appointed his keeper. 
Jahangir Makari fled and hid himself. Sayyid Miiliamniad, the father* 
in-law of Muhammad Sliah joined himself to . Path Kbau. Muhammad 
Shill had reigned 10 years and 7 months, Farishtab says, but other 
authoi’ities say 2 years and 7 months. The copper coins of Muha- 
mmad Shah abound. Tlie dates on the rovorso of^them in Arabic words 
are as a rule perfectly iiniutelligible. His silver coins are very rare. 
All I Jiav'o seen yet have had the date in words on their reverse 842 A. 
H. 1 have seen four with the date 842 A. H. on the obverse undet*. 
the name. (Sec iigs. *5 and G, pi. I and flg. 32, fl. III). They do not 
help us in the slightest in the histor^ of Kashmir. They only- add to oui* 
confusion. 

Path Kljdn came to the throne in 894 A. £C. and assumed the title 
of Path Shah. The princo Muhammad Shah was therefore but a lad 
of about 10 years of age. (Just about this time England, Edward V 
and his young brother were murdered in the Tower. Path Shah was . 
not so bad as Richard III. Ho ordered the food and drink of the 
prince to be prepared according to his order and gave him a plSbe in the ^ 
palace along with his own brothers.) 

Path Shdh made Saifi Vdnkari or as another authority «has it Si^« 
dar his prime minister. This Saifi was famous for his justice. At tiiis 
time a new religious teacher named Mir Shamsi came into Kashmir 
fjSjm Persia. He initiated the pec^le in the Shia doctrines tender ^ 
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Bemblance of tubing Sufiism. After the death of this teacher a 
quarrel arose between his followers and the other Muhammadans, and to 
that extent was it carried on, that the rival parties fought in the very 
presence of the Sultan. 

Muhammad Shah was taken out of prison by Malik Ajhi and Malik 
Zina, but when they found he was not particularly favourable to their 
plot, they tried to put him in prison again. Hearing of this he fled to 
his father’s place. 

Aifter this Fath Sh4h must have become reconciled to his two 
ministers, for the history says that he divided Kashmir between them 
and himself, each taking one-third. More than this he made Malik Ajhi 
his prime minister and Sankar his Chief Justice. (Horo we have great 
confTxsion. Malik Ajhi is called in other books Malik Gaji or Gazi 
Chakk, while Sankar or Vankari is called Saifdar.) A story is given 
of the justice of the prime minister. A quarrel had arisen as to the 
possessorship of a ball of silk. The plaintiff and defendant each swore 
it was his. The Prime Minister asked whether it had been wound on 
the fingers or on a spindle. Plaintiff said “ on the fingers defendant, 
“ on the spindle.” They unwound tlie ball and found that it had been 
wound on the fingers, hence it was made over* to the plaintiff. 

After some time had passed Ibralilm the son of Jahiingir M^karl 
went to Muhammad Sluih and brought him back to Kashmir. A great 
battle was fought near Koha^ala in which Fath Shdh was defeated and he 
fled by the way of Hirapur into India having reigned nine years. (There- 
is the greatest confusion inihe histories of this period. Saifl reigned in 
reality not Fath Shah. A Malik Mus4 Zina, named above, obtained 
supreme power. After him Ibrahim reigned 40 days. Then Malik 
Osmdn reigned two months. Then Jahangir Makari liad an innings. 
Most of those, nohles jrttained supremo power a second time before 
Muhammad Shah’s restoration.) • • 

Muhammad Shah. 2nd Time . — ^Muhammad Shah obtaining the thyone 
a second time made his Helper thereto his piime minister and appointed 
Sikandar Khdn his heir. The sons of ‘Ibi’ahira Mdkari put Malik Ajhi 
tobdeath in prison. Fq^th Sh&h soon after this returned with a mighty 
host and Muhammad Shah not being able to meet him in the field fled 
without a battle being fought. He had reigned only 9 months and 
9 days. • 

Fath Shah. 2nd Time . — Fath Sh4h on ascending the throne of Kash- 
mir a sefiond^time made Jahangir Badrah his prime minister and Sankar 
Zina his chief justice. He reigned with gresft judgment. Muhammad 
Shdh being defeated took refuge with Sikandar Lodi of Dehli, who sent 
a large army to help him. Jahangir Badrah being dissatisfied with Fai^ 
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Shah went over to Mnhammad Shdh and brought Thim by way of 
B^j&ori to Elashinir. Fath Shah made Jahangir Makari general of the 
van of his army. In the battle which ensued Fath Shah was defeated, 
and that general together with his son was slain. Fath Shah himself 
fled to India and there died. (The TawariMi-i Kashmir places this 
event in 926 A. H.) 

Muhammad Shah, 3rd Time , — Muhammad Shah on assuming the * 
reins of government for the 3rd time imprisoned Sankar Zin& and fliade 
Malik Gaji Chakk, wlio was famous for his bravery and wisdom, his 
prime minister. This Gaji was famous for his discernment. One in- 
stance is given. A writer had a wife. By accident he left her for some 
time. She, dui*ing his absence, becoming impatient, married a second 
husband. On the first 'husband appearing again oh the scene, a quarrel 
arose. The woman gave the lie to her first husband. To settle the 
matter, tlic three resorted to Gaji Chakk. As there were no witnesses, 
he had recourse to his own wit and said to tlio woman : “ I believe you 
to bo a truthful person and tl>j9 writer to bo a liar, kindly put some 
water into my inkstand, in order that I may write you a deed of separa- 
tion from him, that, in the future^ he may give you no trouble.** The 
woman, who probably cared more for her second husband, put in the 
water with great care. Gaji again ordered her to put in a little more. She 
did so, using the same care as before. Seeing her thus desirous of 
obtaining the ink for the deed of separation, the Malik at once turned 
to tlio officers of his court and said — “ This woman is the wife of the 
writer.’* She at last confessed tliat this was the truth and the case of 
the second husband was dismissed, let us hope, with costs. (I have no 
doubt that Gaji Chakk is Ajhi whose death is announced in the 2nd 
Time of Muhammad Sbalfs rule.* Anachronisms like these abound in the 
confusion of the period.) ‘ 

When Muhammad ShJlh becaine finally settled on the throne he 
jpunrshod Saifi Vankari and others who liad opposed him. Sankar Zind 
had died before. The body of Fath Shah was brought to Kashmir and 
was buried near the tomb of Zain-ul-* Abidin in 922. (According to 
Tawdriljffi-i Kashmir, ‘ 925 A. H.) Malik Gaji Chakk imprisoned Ilxfa- 
him, but his son AbdAl Makari went to India and thence getting help 
he brought Slkandar Khan the son of. Fath Shah and proclaimed him 
Icing. { tAj is the phrase used.) It says nothing hbout coins 

or I should be inclined to assign my first silver coin No. 1, pL I to this 
Sikandar). Gaji Chakk and Muhammad Shah made pisBpamtioqi in 
Nolpin in the Parganna Mahekal. This was in 931 A. H. Sikahdsf^ 
not being able to meet them took refuge in the fort of Nagiim. . 

^eShakk sent his son Mos’aud against him but he was killed. KevarHie- 
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leE« Sikaidar b^g unsuccessful in Ifdgam fled from it, (•l^b A«di 

(*(f (there is a pun here we cannot reproduce in English). The Makari 
'following fled along with him. Muhammad Shdh then became firmly 
seated on the throne. As usual, the king, listening to Gaji Chakk’a 
enemies, drank in their calumnious accusation, and turned against the 
man who had made him king ; Gaji being under suspicion went off to 
Brdjaori and there joined the Rajah of that part. Dunng this time 
Sikandar Khan, obtaining help from the Mughal Babar took possession 
of L^harkot. Malik Bari brother of Gaji Chakk hearing of this attack*^ 
ed him and taking him prisoner sent him to the king, who being pleased 
with such loyalty became reconciled to ,Giji Chakk and restored him 
again to office, Poor Sikandar had the needle dmwn through his eyes 
and once more Muhammad Shah was at peage. • 

It seems that when Muhammad Shah took refuge with Ibrahim 
Lodlii at Dehli he took with him liis son Ibrahim Kiaii. This son was 
kept at Dehli by the Emperor, while the father was sent to Kashmir 
with a large army. Now at tl^ time of the affair of Sikandar Khdn, 
Ibrahim Lodhi owing to disturbances in t>ehli took refuge in Kashmir* 
Malik Gaji Chakk, who was dispkased with the king for blinding 
Sikandar Khan, by every moans he could die vise, threw all the courtiers 
of Muhammad Shah into prison and then imprisoned the king him- 
self and made Ibrahim Khan king. ‘(Here again comes the phrase 
ji ^ hence wo must own that Silcandar also was proclaimed 
king and therefore that ho probably struck coins.) Muhammad Shdbi 
had reigned 11 years 11 ingiiths and 11 days. • 

Ibrahim Shdh . — Ibrahim Shah made Malik Gaji Chakk his prime 
minister. Abdal Miikari son of Ibrahfm Makari having fled from the 
tyranny of Gaji Chakk wont to the court of Biibar and asked from him 
help in the shape of tin army wherewith he might conquer Kaslunir. 
This was gi'wted and Shaikb Ali Beg and j\'Iiiliinud Khan were appoint- 
ed its generals. Abdal perceiving that the Kashmiris would despise 
the Mughal soldiers prett)ndqd he was corning to promote the claims of 
Hazuk Shah (Nadir ?) the son of Ibrahim Shiih. Malik Gaji Chakk^ 
bringing with him the^king Tbrahfm, advanced tp meet Abdal as far as 
Sal6h in the parganna of BankuL Abdal sent a message to Gaji saying 
that as he was come with a Mizghal army from Babar the conqueror of 
Ibrahim ii^dhi, whose army had exceeded five hundred thousand soldiers^ 
it would be well for him at once to swear allegiance to this all- 
powerfttP sovereign, or if not to fight at once. Gdji, like a true soldier^ 
prewired to %ht. In the battle which ensued the’ slaughter was very 
great : many nobles of Ibrdhim were slain, amongst whom were Malik 
Ti&si and Shore Malik. After the battle Gaji fled to the mountains, and 
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it is not known what became of Ibrahim Sh&h : he disappeared no one 
knows where or how or in what direction. He had reigned 8 months 
and 5 days. (For a coin of our Ibrahim Sh4h, see No. 16, PI. II.) 

Ndxuh Shah (Nadir ?). — Nazuk ShAh (I retain this word because 
all the MSS. seem to have it, but aU the coins have NAdir) on ascend- 
ing the throne of his forefathers, set himself to ciicourage the natives 
of Kashmir, who were uneasy about the Mughals. The natives were 
pleased with him and took him to Naoshera the old capital of the Sul- 
tAns of Kashmir. Abdal Makari became his prime ministert^ He 
pursued Malik Gaji Chakk to the confines of Jahalnagari, but could not 
take him prisoner. He then 'returned and busied himself in the settle- 
ment of Kashmir. He divided the country into fbur parts, one he kept 
himself, one he gave*' to Shai^i Mir Ali, and one was given to the 
soldiers. (A MS. in the British Museum adds, one was given to Lanhar 
MAkari and one to Malik Zangi Chakk.) To the allies he had obtained 
obtained from BAbar he gave many presents and dismissed them in 
the direction of India. Then he sent^a letter of harsh rebuke to Malik 
GAji Chakk, but Muhammad ShAh he again recalled from his prison of 
Lanharkot and the two entered Kashmir as friends and thus Muhammad 
ShAh was again sot upon the throne. 

Muhammad Shdh. 4dh Time . — Muhammad ShAh as a tribute of grati- 
tude to Nazuk ShAh who had reigned 20 years and 20 months (P) made 
him the heir-apparent. In this year died BAbar the 6rst Mughal Emperor 
of Dohli and he was succeeded by Nasir-ud-Din Muhammad HumAydn. 
This we know wAs in the year 937 A. H, Hore wo get therefore to land 
at last. The whole of the reigns of Muhammad Shah and his rivals is 
one tangled mass of confusion. There is no reliance whatever to be 
placed in a historian when he makes a man reign exactly the same num- 
ber of years, months and days. We read 11 years and 11 months and 
11 days and 20 years and 20 mchiths ! No two hi8tories»agree. One 
MS.^in the British Museum omits Nazuk ShAh altogether. Many men 
undoubtedly ascended the throne in this time of confusion. The date of 
AbdAl Makarx’s invasion of Kaslxmir with the aid of the Mughals is placed 
in a MS. in the Britisli Museum at 935 A. H. Tl^ would make the reign 
of Nazuk ShAh more like 20 months in length. We may I think take the 
above date 937 A. H. as correct. After a year Malik GAji Chakk, who had 
taken refuge in the mountains returned and beseiged KahrAr, AbdAl 
MAkari went to meet him and defeating him pursued him to Bhir. At 
this time the PanjAb was governed by KAmrAn, the brother.of Humj^n, 
Sliaikh Ali Beg and MuhAmmad KihAn the leaders of the allies who had 
helped AbdAl MAkari, and who had left him without permission, went 
,to KAmrAn and represented to him how easy it wotdd be to eon(;pter 
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ItiMthmir hj their assistance. Eamr&n at once consented to do so and 
appointed Muharram Beg to co-operate with these two worthies. As 
soon as the Kashmiris heard of the approach of the Mughals they ded for 
fear to the mountains leaving all they possessed in their houses. The 
Mughal soldiers plundered and burnt to their hearts’ content : all the 
Kashmiris who dared to leave the mountains to fight for their homes were 
slain. At fi.rst Abdal Makari thought Malik Gaji Chakk was at the 
bottom of this invasion. When he found, however, that he was not in 
the Mughal army, he sent for him and his sons and entered into a com- 
pact with them. Joining their forces together, the two leaders took 
heart and, attacking the Mughals, utterly routed them and drove them 
back to their own coifntry.'" But after this Malik Gaji Chakk could not 
endure the prosperity of Abdil, so he betook liimself to Bhir and there 
resided. In this year, which was 939 A. H. (the MS. in the British Museum 
agrees with this date) the Sultdn of Kashgar, S^id Shah, sent his son 
Sikandar Khan together with Mirza llaidar and 12,000 soldiers by the 
way of Tibet and Lar to invade Kashmir. The inhabitants, fearing the 
hardy valour of the central Asians fied from their homes in all direc- 
tions and took refuge in the mountains. The invaders, finding every- 
thing open before them, destroyed the palaces of the olden kings and 
levelled them with the dust. The city was burnt. The treasury and 
the buried treasures were plundered? and the whole aiuny of invaders 
was laden with goods and gold. Wherever the Kashmiris were found 
hidden they were pursued and slain or imprisoned. This state of things^ 
lasted for six months. •Meanwhile Maliks Gaji Chakk and Abddl 
Makari, together with other nobles, took refuge in Chakdara. But not 
agreeing to stay there, they wont to Kfiawam and Baraddr. From this 
place by thu way of Badah they descended from the mountains and 
engaged in battle with the Mughals, the leaders of whom were quite 
willing to risk an engagement. Tlie encoiviter was long and bloody. 
Many great and brave men on both sides were slain. The Kashmiris at * 
one time wished to turtx fc^pir backs on the field, but Malik Gaji Cliakk 
exhorted them to play the man and* remain firm. They also obtained 
tbe aid of more Elasl^iris. The slaughter on .both sides was awful— 
the dead were numberless. The struggle lasted from morning till 
night. In the evening the prisoners were numbered on both sides 
and wCffe liberated and both armies were ready to accept peace. The 
Kasligar party, taking with them presents of wool, hawks, and precious 
thipg8,*wei^t to Muhammad Shah and asked his daughter in marriage to 
iSikandar ]^dn, and desired that the women whom the Mughals had in 
their hands, should there remain. Peace being thus concluded, the, 
central A aiftiia returned to their homek, and peace once more reigned^ 
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Kashmir. In this year two comets appeared and their adrent wae 
sncceoded by a great famine so severe that many people perished with 
hunger while others fied into exile rather than remain in their own. 
land to starve. The massacre of Zuljir was regarded no less severe than 
this famine in its effects. It (the famine) lasted ten months. When 
the orchards bore fruit it disappeared. No sooner was the country freed 
from external enemies and internal troubles than the leaders of the 
people Gdji Chakk and Abdal Makari disagreed. The former took up 
his residence at Zainpdr and the latter remained in office as wazir. 
Governors and rulers did as they liked. No man obtained justice. 
After a short time Muhammad Shah died of fever, having reigned 
60 years. Before his death, he distributed all the gold he had amongst 
the poor of the countr5^ This 60 years must reckon from 891 A. H. 
and include all the reigns of l^ath Shah and Nazuk Shah. 

Shams-ud-Dtn , — It seems that this prince Shains-ud-Din sat on the 
throne of his father Muhammad Shah. Guided by his njinisters ho 
divided the whole of Kashmir amongst the nobles. Tlio people were 
pleased with his rule. Gaji Oliakk and Abdal Makari renewed their 
disagreement and the former goto possession of the young prince 
and took him in the directioA of Kiiswar. Abddl Mdka^ri opposed 
him, but the two agreeing he withdrew to Kamraj whore his states were 
while Gaji Chakk and the ki\ig went to Srinagar. Again Abdal 
Makari showed uneasiness and again quiet was restored. Nothing 
■more is known of the history of this king. (The two coins I assign to 
him are very poor indeed. Nos. 11 and 12, pi, I. The obverses are so 
illegible I have not drawn them. I have not seen a copper coin of this 
king yet. It is just possible that these silver coins may be those of the 
first Sultan.) 

NckioJc Shah, 27id Time , — ^Afterhis father Nazulc sat on the throne 
of the kingdom. (His father we are told was Ibrahim Shafe. There is 
■confusion again here.) He had not, however, reigned more than five or 
six months when Mirz& Haidar Turk, having obtained a firm footing in 
Kashmir ruled it. In his time the Khutba was read and coins were 
struck in the name of N dsir^ud-J^in Muhammad Mumdyun Bddshd^. 
(The coins of Humayun struck in Kashmir are exceedingly rare. They 
are exactly of the same type as those of the preceding kings. There aaw 
some small differences in the inscriptions in the arrangemciti?s of the 
letters. (See Nos. 13 and 14, pi. I.) One coin has a ^ in the field to 
the right, which I consider to be the first letter of Haidaa?*^ name. 
(See No. 33, pi. III.) The dates of the coins fall within the pen^ 
during which Mirza Haidar ruled Kashmir nominally in his 4ziyaiBter*s 
xiame. But all these ten years po6r Humaydn ^was a fugitive Sind 
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Mid Persia and AffgWmstin and he never derived any benefit frem the 
fact that prayers were nsed in Kashmir vrith his name in them, and 
coins current with his name on them.) 

In the year 948 A. H. when Hnmiydn, flying before Sher Shdh 
l^ri, reached Lahore, Malik Abdal Mikari, Zangi Ohafck and other 
petitioners wrote about Humaydn’s taking Kashmir and sent the letter 
by the of Mirza Haidar. The emperor dismissed the Mfrza in the 

direction of Kashmir aud gave it out as his intention to follow shortly 
himself. Wlien the Mirza arrived at Bhir he was met by Abdal Mdkarf 
and Zangi Cliakk. The Mirza had with him only three or four thousand 
horsemen, but when he arrived at Bajoop, hlalik Gaji Chakk who was 
the ruler of Kashmir, arrived at Khabal Kaital (it is called Kannal by 
Erskino) and entrenched himself with from throe to four thousand 
horsemen and 50,000 infantry. Mirza Haidar therefore changed Ins 
route aud went by Pabhaj (tho Pamij of Erskino) wluch Gaji Chakk in 
his pride had forgotten to defend. The Mirza crossed the mountains 
and descending into tho plain of Kashmir took possession at once of 
Srinagar. Abdal Miikari aud Zangi Cliakk finding themselves strong, 
busied themselves with the a,ffaira ofd,he kingdom, and they gave SQyeral 
pergunnahs to the Mirza. But just at this tilne Abdal Makari, died after 
recommending his sons to tho care of the Mirza. 

After tho anival of Mirzd Haidar in Kashmir, Malik Gaji Chakk 
went to Sher Shah Afghan for assistance. He obtained five thousand 
horsemen, over Avhom were Husain Sharvani and Adil Khiin ; and two 9 
elephants. Mirza Haidar mot him between Danahdyar and Kawah, and 
the zephyr of victory blowing in favour of the Mirza, the Malik and his 
alUes fled from the field and to&k possession of Bahramgalla. 

In tho year 950 A. H. MirzA Haidar settled himself in tho fort of 
In^rkot. Zangi t!hakk being suspected by him fled to Gaji Chakk and 
in 961 A. Bt the two set out, in the direction of Srinagar, determined 
to root out Mirzd Haidar. Bahrum Cliakk, son of Zangi Chakk arrived 
first at Srinagar, but hcf wsjip easily put to flight by two of the MirzA’s 
generals, and his disorganized troops falling back on the main army 
55angi Chakk and Gin Chakk also fled and retiyned to Bahramgalla. 
After this the Mirza employed bis army in invading Tibet. He took 
liansdr and many other largo forts. 

Ih^52 A. H. GAji Chakk and his son Muhammad Chakk died of 
fever and ague. This year the Mirza spent in ease. 

In^53 A. H. Zangi Chakk fighting with MirzA Haidar was killed. 
His head with the head of his son Gazi ^Amwere presented to Haidar. 

Jn 964 A. H. ambassadors came to the MirzA from Kashgar and he 
went with ma^ nobles as far as LAr tb meet them. In LAr the head ^ 
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Sbwdja Ujli son of Mas^dd Chakk was bro^ht to Him. This man had 
for the space of seren years been fighting in Elamraj, but at last he bad 
desired peace. Mirzd Mirak, swearing that all should be right, asked 
him to attend on him to make a treaty. But when Ujh came into the 
assembly he was stabbed by Mirak and he fled to the jungle pursued 
Mirak who took his head ofl and sent it to Mirzd Hai^r. Tde Zind 
was far from pleased at seeing it, and, standing up in anger said, that 
after an oath and covenant had been made the slaughter of one man was 
not necessary. Haidar replied that he was not privy to the cixjcum- 
stances of the death. 

After this Mirzd Haidar ^turned his attention to Kishtwar. Ban- 
dagdn Kukah, Muhammad Makari and Tahi Zina led the van. The 
Mirzd took up his abqde at Jhapdr near Kishtwar. The van, doing 
three days’ journey in one descended on Dahlot, where the river winds, 
and they were not able to ford it, for the enemy too opposed them. 
The next day the army of Haidar made a diversion to the right in hopes 
of reaching Kishtwar, but when they reached the town of Dhdr, gusts 
of cold air laden with dust camb down upon thorn, the day became dark 
and the people of the town made an attack on them. Bandagdn Kukah 
with five other men was slain. The rest of the army with a thousand 
exertions at last joined themselves with Haidar. The Mirzd was not 
successful : he was obliged to retrace his steps ingloriously. 

Ih 955 he turned his attention to Tibet, Taking Rajaori he gave 
it to Muhammad Nazir and Nasir Ali. Pakli he gave to Mulla Abdullah 
and Little Tibet he gave to Mullah Q isim. Conquering Great Tibet, ho 
appointed Mulla Hasan its governor. 

In 95fi he took the fort ofi Danel. At this time Adam Ghakkar 
came before the Mirzd and asked him to pardon Daulat Chakk. He 
agreed to do so and Adam called Daulat into the telit. The Mirzd, on 
his coming in, showed him no honox|,r. For this reason Daulat became 
very angry, and taking away the elephant he had brought as a present, 
he went away. The courtiers wished to pursue him but the Mirzd 
forbade them. After some time Haidar returned to Kashmir, Daulat 
Chakk and Gdzi Khan^and Jai Chakk went to Haidar Khan who had 
fled from Isldm Shdh to Rdjdori. Wheu Islam Shah who was pursuing 
the Niydzis arrived at the town of Madawdr from Naoshahra, Haibat 
Ebdn Niyazi sent Sayyid to him. Sayyid Ebdn making jfroposi- 
tions of peace gave up the mother and son of Haibat O^an Niyazi to Islam 
Shah who turning back went to the town of Bdn near Sidlkot and^ agreed 
to the conditions. The three Kashmiris above-mentioned then iSdk 
Haibat Kbdn to Bdrdmula and wished to take him to Kashmir, and 
carry away Haidar. As Haibat did not see his way to doing Bent 
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a Bifahnsan to Haidar with conditions of peace. When he had received a 
promise fmm Haidar he went to live at Hir (Nir in MS. No. 6571 
opening 190 in Bntish Museum) in Jammu and the Kashmiris wont to 
Isl4m Shdh. Ghazi Khan Clxakk, however, went to Mirza Haidar. (It is 
evident that at this time the Kashmiris were tired of Haidar. They 
wished Islam Shah to bo king. We do not read that Islam ever went 
so far as Kashmir. The nobles, however, must have struck coins in his 
name, using the formula struck in Kashmir on the reverse. I have seen 
two aoins of Islam Shah of this time. No, 15, pi. I is of this king. 
It was a common practice to stiike coins anticipating events which did 
not come to pass. Tho date on this coin is«957 A. H. It may have been 
struck by Haidar as a compliment to Islam Shah.) 

In tho year 957 A. H. Mirza Haidar being afc peace with his neigh- 
bours sent 23rosents of saJfron to Islam Shall by the hande of Khwajah 
Shams Mughal. In the following year Ishiin Sliah sent tho ambassadors 
back with pi’esents of silk cloth and goods accompanied by Yasin (Basin 
in above MS.) as envoy. Mirza Haidar sent back Ydsin laden with 
shawls and saffron to Islam Sluih. 

Mirza QaiTa Bahadur was appointed governor of Bhirpul (or 
* Bharmal) and along with him wore sent froln amongst the Kashmiris 
Fdi Zina and Ndzuk Shah, Husain Mdkarj and Kliwajah Haji. The 
whole of these with Mirza QaiTa cain« bAck to Indarkot and went thence 
to Bdramiila and became rebellious. The reason of this rebellidh was 
that the Mughals (tho forces of Mirza Haidar) were not acceptable to" 
them. When the Mu ghals^in formed tho Mirza of this he told them they 
were no less ready than the Kashmiris to I’cbel. Husain Makari sent 
his brother All Makari to Mirza Haidar to make excuse for the Kash- 
miris and to call again the army. Haidar was not aware of the condition 
of things, and told theAri that the Kashmiris wore powerloss and that 
there* was m^use in calling the array? • 

On the 27th of Ramzan a great fire burst out in Indarkot. Mirza 
Qarra and his following sent.word that their houses were destroyed, and 
asked for orders saying that if convenient they would rebuild their 
bftuses and next year go to Bhirpul. Mirza Haidar Avas displeased at 
this conduct. Nevertheless Avhether he would or not the army went 
towards Bhirpul. At night time, however, Tdi Zina and the rest of 
the Kaslimiris left the Mughals and came to the pass of Bhirpul and took 
with thorn Husain Makari, Ali Makari and others in order that they 
might not ho slain by the Mughals. When it was morning the men 
of Bhirpul fought with the Mughals who were*fasteued in the mountains. 
Sayyid Mirzd fled and went into the fort of Bhirpul. About 80 Mugbals, 
men of note were slain in this affair. Muhammad Nazir and Mirz4 
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Qarra Bahadur were captured. The rest of the army came to Bahrdm- 
galla. When Mu*zd Haidar hoard of this ho was sorely vexed and ordered 
all the silver vessels to be broken and the coin now current in Kashmir 
was struck from them. Jahangir MAkari at this time got into favour 
and the estates of Husain Mfikari were bestowed upon him. Tmdes- 
people had horses and outiits given to them and were made soldiers. 
After iliis news came that Mulla Abdullah, hearing of the exodus of the 
Kashmiris, was coming to Kaslinur. When he got near to Baramula 
tlio Kashmiria crowded on Jiim aiid slew him. Khwajali Q.'isifu w'as 
slain in little Tibet. Muhammad Najir was imprisoned in Bdjdori. 
The Kashmiris leaving iialiramgalla came to Hambai'apur. Mirzd 
Haidar was thus forced to fight them and ho came to Indarkot. He had 
witli him only a tliousftnd men. With him were Mughal nobles who had 
700 men morOi The wliolo took up a position in Sliahab-ud-Dinpdr. 
Daulat Chakk and Gdidzi Khan Cliakk weiit to JIambarapur to help Idi 
Zina and coming from that i)lace assembled in Khanpur. Mirza Haidar 
took up his position in the plain of Klialidga rh near Srinagar. Fath 
Chakk, whoso father had been slain by the Mugbals, Khwajah Bahi‘am 
brought, with 3,000 men to Indarkot to revenge his father’s death. 
They burned all the palaces of Mirza Tlaidar in the Safa gardens.^ 
Wlien Mirza Haidar heard of this he said, “ I have not brought this from 
Kashgar that I might by the grace* of God, again build it.” Jai Ali in 
revenge burnt the palaces of Zain-ul-’ Abidin in Suryapur, but this did not 
please Mirza Haidar and the army burnt the pahacos of Tdi Zina and 
Natiroz Chakk in Srinagar. Mirza Haidar* liiinso If took up a position 
in Khanpur in which place was a willow tree nndoi* which 22 horsemen 
could stand. If one branch of tliis tree were shaken the whole tree was 
moved. At last the Kashmiris came from Khanpui* and took up a posi- 
tion at Aclnipiir and not more than a distance of ‘two kos remained between 
the two armies. Mirza Haidar deWjrniined to make a nighlf attack oji the 
ene^my. He first of all made his own younger brother Mirza Abdur 
Rahman his lufir-appareiit and inaugurated him, then getting his men 
into order ho prepared for the night attack. It so happened that the 
night was very cloudy and when ho got to the tient of Khwajah Hdji 
who was the soul of the rebellion and tlie agent of the Mirza, the darkness 
hid eveiydhing. Shah Nazar a cuirassier of Mirza Haidar said, “ When 
I shot an arrow the voice of the Mirza fell on my ear, saying, *'^you are at 
fault.’ I then knew that the amnv had accidentally struck the Mirzd.” 
It is also said that a butcher shot him in the thigh with au ar^ow. 
In another tradition it** is stated that Kamdl Kuka killed him with a 
Bword. But except an arrow-wound in his heart no other thing was 
.visible. In reality this is the sum of the traditions. Whum zuormng 
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dawned it became noised abroad amongst the Kashmiris that a Mughal 
was lying slain in their camp. When Khw6jah Haji came to view the 
corpse, he said it was that of Haidar. He hold up the head from the 
earth but nothing but the last breath remained. Ho moved his eyes 
and gave up the ghost. After this the Mughals fled to Indarkot and the 
Kashmiris buried the corpse of Haidar and then pursued the Mughals, 
They took refuge in Indarkot and for three days defended themselves. 
On the fourth day Muhammad Humi loaded the cannon with copper 
coins^nd fired them on the enemy. Every one who was struck with 
them died. At last, however, Khanmai, tho widow of Mivza Haidar, 
and her sister Khiinji spoke to tho Mughals and^saicl, ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
Mirzd Haidar has departed from our midst, it would be better to make 
peace with the Kaslimiris.” The Mughals agrecjd to this and seat Amir 
Khan, builder, to the Kaslimins to ask for peace. Tho Kashmirjs wore 
pleased at this and wrote a letter with oath and covenant tliat they 
would not persocnlo the Mughals any more. The government of Haidar 
Turk lasted for ten years. 

NdzuJc Shah. V}nl Time . — When the doors of the fort were opened, 
the Kashmiris went into the treasury^of Mirza Haidar and plundoj-ed ifc, 
taking away tho beautiful and delicate gannl^nts it containeil. The 
family of the Mirza wa.s taken to Srinagar and placed in the liaiids of 
Maiuijd. The Kashmiri chiefs then divided Kaslimir bo tween them- 
selves. Daulat Chokk got the pargannah of Doosar, Gkazi Khan tho 
pargannah of Wahi ; Yusuf Chakk and Bahram Chakk obtained Kairir?ij. 
Khwdjah Haji the waldl of« the Mirza took a lakh of shawls and the 
whole of the nobles of Kaslimir, but especially Tdi Zina, took the 
government of the province into their hands. Haznk Shah as a kind of 
shadow of a king was uphold in name. In truth Tdi Zina was king, 
(coin No. 10, pi. 1. I atttibnte to this period. Ifc is struck in tho name 
of Nadir Shfe. The reverse bear,s ttie date 4)57 A. il. and was probably 
struck from an old die of Haidar’s, see Nos. 13 and 14 which were stj^nck 
by Haidar in the iiamb of. Hnmaydn. The only sign I can find of 
Haidar on tlie coins is the solitaiy f I have before mentioned on coin 
N^. 33, pi. 111.) • • 

In 959 A. H. Sankar Chakk son of Gaji Chakk who was without 
any estates, while Ghazi Chakk who called himself the son of Cl/iji had 
many, dSSIred to leave Kashmir. The whole story is tin's, Sanlcar Chakk 
was without any doubt or question the son of Gaji Chakk. ^idzi Klian 
Chakk, althqpgh he was called the son of Giiji, in reality was not his 
eon. For Gaji after the death of his own brother Hasan Chakk took to 
wife the widow who was then with child. Two months after Gkazi Khan 
Cfliakk was born. Hence Sankar Chakl^ wished to leave Kashmir (i. e., J. 
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suppose the city of Kashmir or Srinagar) and repair ta fdi Zina. When 
this got wind, Daulat Cliakk and Gkazi Elian Chakk sent Ism&’il H&nit 
and ERirjd with 100 men to call back Sankar Chakk, tolling them to 
bring him by force if- he would not come otherwise. ^ He would not 
come, but fled to Tdi Zina. In the end Sankar Chakk had given to him 
the jagirs of Kothdr, Khawin and Maduru adH was thus satisfied, and so 
the disturbance was quelled. 

In those days there were four parties in Kashmir (1) Fdi Zind and 
his party, (2) Hasan Makari son of Abddl Makari and his part^, (3) 
the Kapuril who were composed of Bahram Chakk, Yusuf Chakk and 
others, (4) the) Kasis*who wtre Gaji Chakk, Daulat Chakk and Qhdzi 
Khan Chakk. In order to strengthen the Chakk interest, the following 
marriages took place : — The daiigliter of Yahi Zind married Husain 
Kh an son of Gaji Chakk ; the daughter of Daulat Chakk married Muham- 
mad Makari son of Abdal Makari ; and the sister of Yusuf Chakk son 
of Zangi Chakk married Ghazi Khan Chakk. Being thus united for a 
sliort time the usual result followed, they quarrelled and separated. 
Ghazi Khau Chakk went to Kami-aj, Daulat Chakk to Sdrpdr, the Makari 
faction to Pakul. By reason of tliis quarrel Tdi Zind remained in a 
state of grief in Srinagar. When the egg-plant came in season I'di 
Zind ordered fowl to be cooked W'ith the fruit; this kind of food is 
delicious and the Kashmiris like it. Aftciwards when Balirdm Chakk and 
Sayyid Ibrahim and Sayyid Yaqub accepted his invitation to dine off the 
above-mentioned viands (but Yusuf Chakk would not accept the invita- 
tion), fdi Zina seized the three and put them'iii prison. Yusuf getting 
to hear of this fled to Daulat Chakk at Kaim*aj, taking with him 3,000 
horsemen and 700 infautiy. When fdi Zind saw that the Kashmiris 
were going over to the Chakk faction, he set frep from prison the 
Mughals Mii'za Qavva Bahadur, Mirzd Abdur Rahman, Mirzd Jan Mirak, 
Mirzd Yakla, Mir Shah, ShAlizdda Beg Mirzd, Muliammad' Nazir and 
Jar and supplied them with horses and armour and pay and took up 
a position at Chakkpdr. Meanwhile the Sayyids Ibrdhim and Yaqub, by 
the help of their ti'oopers, escaped irom prison and joined Ghazi Chakk at 
Kamrdj. Bahrdm Chltkk was not able to escape*^ The next day Ghdzi 
Khan Cliakk came to Srinagar with 30 cavalry and kept up a constant 
fight with Tdi Zind from the Tdgdh where he had taken up his position.’ 
Tdi Zind sent the Mughals against him. He, however, destroyed all the 
bridges and the Mughals did nothing. Meanwhile Daulat Chakk came to 
help Ghazi Khan. At last Bdbd Khalil went to Tdi Zind and saiS, 
trust the Mughals and drive the Baishmiris from your sight. T|us is not ! 
expedient.^’ Accordingly Tdi Zind made peace with the Kashmiris and 
dismissed the Mughals and their families. Khdnji, flte sister of .Hirisd 
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Haidar went by the way of Pagli to ELabxil and the families of Jar 
and others were put to the sword. Khdnam fled to Kishgar. After 
this news came that Haibat Khau and Sayyid Khan and Shahb&z Kh&n 
Affghans of tlie Niyazi tribe were invading Kashmir and that they had 
arrived at the ^salt range in the pargannali of BaniliaL fdi Zina 
Husain Makari, Bahrdm Cl%kk, Daulat Cliakk and Yusuf Cliakk, join- 
ing their forces together, opposed the Niydzis. The two parties fought 
well, Bibi Bdba, tlie wife of Haibat ]^an Niydzi joining the fight and 
strikittg ’Ali Chakk witlx her sword- At last, however, she and the three 
hTiydzi leaders were slain and tlie Kashmiri allies returned to Srinagar 
flushed with victory. They sent the head af the Affghdns to Isldm Shall 
Siiri by the hands of a man named Yaqub. After this of course the allies 
disagreed, fdi Zina took up his residence in KSiagarh together with 
Path Chakk, Lauliar Makari, Yusuf Chakk, Bahrdm Chakk and Ibrahim 
Chakk. Daulat Chakk, Ghdzi Kbdn Chakk, Husain Makari and Sayyid 
Ibrdhkn joining thenisclves together settled in the Tdgdh. Two months 
passed thus. Then Yusuf Chakk, Fatli Cluikk and Ibrdhim Chakk left 
Tdi Zina and joined Daulat Chakk, who finding himself thus supported 
attacked Tdi Zina who not being able^to oppose him fled, without trying 
the chance of a battle, to Merv. Wisliing to * change horses, by accident 
a horse kicked him in the breast and at Simalo he disappeared altogether, 
i. e., he died in that place and his corpse was brought to Snnagar and 
buried in the village of Mdsd Zind. The nobles then deposed Ndzuk 
Shdh who was king only in name, and began to govcni the country on 
their own account. Kdzuk.Shdh, this third time, reigned ten months. 

Ibrahim Shdh II. — Ibi’dhim 11^ was the son of Ndzuk Slidh. As 
fdi Zind had departed this life, Daulat Chakk came into the capital and 
took upon himself the aifairs of the kingdom. Inasmuch as ho deemed 
it expedient to have Bom« one king in name he set up Ibrdhim Shdh that 
he might ruie nominally under Jiini. At Uiis time Khwajah Hdji the 
wakil of Mirzd Haular left Kluiigal and took refuge with Islam ^JJidh. 
At the same time" Shams* Zind and Bahrdm Chakk were thrown into 
prison. At the T'd-i Fitr, Daulat Chakk went to practice archery outside 
tlie city. Yiisuf Chakjc was also there and riding«on his horse. A foot- 
soldier who was gathering arrows got entangled in the horse's legs and 
Ydsuf was thrown from liis horse and his neck was broken. 

In^O A. H. Daulat Chakk and Ghdzi Khan Chakk again dis- 
agreed and the whole of Kashmir was involved in the quarrel. Husaip 
Makari ^nd^ Shams Zind who wore in Hindustdn in 961 returned and 
joined themselves to Qhdzi Khdn Chakk. Bflhrdm Chakk and the sons 

e Coin No. 16, pi. IT may bo of tliis Ibragim. All the coins with namo Ibrdhfxn 
on them seem to posabss the date 842 in Arabic words. « 
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of Yiisiif Chakk joined themselves to Daulat Chakk. These dissensions 
and quarrels lasted two months. At last a husbandman assuming ihe 
garb of an ambassador came to Daulat Chakk and said, Ghazi !Q|E4n 
Chakk has sent me to ask Tvhy you keep all these men near you for they 
arc all your enemies.” To Ghazi Khan Chakk he said, Daulat Chakk is 
willing to accept peace why still stir up strif#?” This ti'iok succeeded 
and produced peace. Sliiuns Zina again fled to India. 

During these times the inhabitants of Great Tibet made an incur- 
sion into Kashmir and drove away the flocks of sheep of the pargannah 
of Khawan and Bfira. whicli were in the estates of Habib Chakk the 
brother of Nasrat Khan Chakk. On account of this Daulat Chakk, 
Sankar Chakk, Ibrahim Chakk, and Haidar Chakk the son of Ghdzi 
Khan Chakk and other nobles together with an army wore sent by the 
way of Lar to Great Tibet. Habib Khan Chakk who was with the 
army, going by the way the sheep had been driven, used such expedi- 
tion that lie fell suddenly on the fort of Great Tibet and took it killing 
the governor. The gaiTison all fled. Habib Chakk told his brother 
Darvesh Chakk to scour the country but he neglected to do this. Habib, 
however, in spite of unhealed wounds, mounting his horse, took palaces 
and forts and the inhabitants of Great Tibet, not being able to with- 
stand him, Biibmittod. hi one of the palaces forty po]*sons were taken 
on the roof. Much importunity was used to prosorve their lives. 600 
horses, 1,000 i3ieces of pattii, 60 yaks, 200 sheep and 200 tolalis of gold 
were offered in their stead, but Habib Khan would not give ear to their 
words : he slew the whole of the forty, llidiwg away from that fort he 
went to another which suffered the same fate. The inhabitants of Great 
Tibet then sent him for his acceptance 3,000 horses, 500 pieces of pattii, 
200 sheep and 30 yaks, lie also took from the Tibetans some five 
Kashgari horses which had fallen into their hands. Haidar Chakk, son 
of Gbazi Klian Chakk sent Khaiii hm foster-brother to HaVib and told 
him ;(;hat as tlio Tibetans were minding these Kashgari horses for his 
father Ghazi Khan, it was necessary that th« hofses should be sent to him 
in order that he miglii forward thfera to his father. Habib Chakk sent 
nearly 200 men with the horses in order that they might quarrel among 
themselves in tho way, but they would not do so, and at last they arrived 
in Srinagar with their charge. 

In the year 962 a great earthquake committed much I'ffvages in 
Kashmir. Many towns and villages wore destroyed. Nildand ’Adampdr 
were washed away by ibo river Jhelum. In tlic town of Mawuf* ^ich 
is situated at the foot of thb mountains there was a great landslip which 
killed nearly GOO persons. 

. Ismail Shdh . — ^When five months had passed of the reign of Ibr4^ 
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Mm Shilh, who was in truth the agent of Daulat Chakk, Ghdzi ^an 
Chakk took the afEaira of the kingdom into his hands and Daulat Chakk 
was defeated and blinded. (I cannot toll which are the coina of Ibra- 
him Shah I, and which of Ibrahim Sljah II. They are all like No. 16, 
pi. II, the date is 842 in Arabic words.) Ghazi IQiiin set up Ismael Shah 
on the' throne in 963 A. H. (For coin of Ismail sec No. 17, pi. II. 
Dfito 842 in Arabic words.) In tliat year Habib Khaii Chakk desired to 
join himself to Daulat Chakk and with his intention went towards 
Mardddun. Ghazi Xlm n Chakk then said to Nasrat Chakk brother of 
Habib, it would he as well for us to seize Daulat Chakk before your 
brother comes, for afterwards it wdll be difiieuli to do so. Once upon a 
time Daulat Chakk going ori'^ board a boat, went to a pond in the lake 
that he might kill water-fowl. Ghazi Khan craning after him took his 
horses, and when he fled to the mountains ]jursucd him and f aking him 
prisoner blinded him. After this Habib Kh an Chakk eamo and Glidzi 
Khan who was not pleased wdth him gave Nazuk Chakk the nephew of 
Daulat Chakk much inconvenience and trouble. He was not at all at ease 
about the blinding of his uncle and for that reason Ghazi Khan Chakk 
wished to imprison him, but Nazuk, •getting news of this fled to Habib 
Khan Chakk. (For coin of Ismail Shall, see 17, pi. II.) 

Kuhib Shall son of Ismail Shah , — After Isnniil Shah had reigned 
two years ho died, (rhazi Khan clevatAl his son to tlie throne. Towards 
the end of 964 A. H. Nasrat Khau Chakk, Nazuk Chakk, Sankar 
Chakk, brother of Ghazi Khan Chakk, Yusuf Chakk and Llasti IQian , 
Chakk met ttigethoi* anti teok an oath and covenant to this effect that as ' 
Ghazi Khan Chakk was eaten up hy physic, and his brother Husain Chakk 
is in prison, we will release him and slay (Jliazi Khan. Gliazi got to hear 
of all this. Appeasing Yus uf and Sankar Chakk he called fhern into 
his presence. Ilal)ib Chakk, Nasiut IGiau Chakk, and Darvosli 

Khan Chakk said they would like Ijfivycrs fuid learned men to plead for 
them, and then come or floe as it pleased them. Nasrat Chakk ^arao 
witliout any promise Ubiiis^ given him and was «at once imprisoned. 
Habib Chakk and Nfizuk Chakk destroyed the bridges and departed. 
Hast! Khan Chakk wj/^h all Ins followers joined them. Ghazi Klwiri sent 
a large army against them and a great battle resulted. His army was 
beaten and seveml were taken prisoners. Habib Khan being- victorious 
depart® to the mountains of Mamun. After the defeat his army had 
sustained, Ghdzi Chakk took the field himself in order that he might 
defgp/t *Halgb ; and he went to Badumara. Thence by wuter with 3 
elephants and 3,000 men he went to the plaid Khalidgarh. Habib 
here opposed him with twenty men, but after a hard fight he was com- 
pelled to flee. At the bridge of the tfamja his horse stuck fast. Meau- 
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while an elephant driver of GMzi Chakk came up and tdok ium 
prisoner, ^azi IGjidn Chakk told him to take off his head. He tried to 
do so, but Habib got the man’s hand in his mouth and held it in his 
tooth. At last, however, he managed to sever his head from his body, and 
he carried it to Kala, the name of his residence and hung it there on the 
door. Darvosh Chakk and Nazuk Chakk also fell into their hands and 
were treated similarly. After this Bahram Chakk returned from India 
and the jagir of Khuba Hamdn was given to him. Getting permission he 
left Srinagar and went to his birthplace Daucha in the pargannaii of 
Zaingarh. Sankar Chakk, t'^aili Chakk and others soon joined him and 
going to Subapur they raised the standard of rebellion. Ghdzi Khan 
Chakk sent his sons and brothers against them. They were not able to 
oppose tlmm and fled' to the mountains. Ghazi Khan sent his party 
after them and ordered them to pursue until they captured. The next 
day nows came that Bahrain Chakk had escaped from Sarkob, and that 
Sankar Chakk and Fath Chakk liad loft him. Kh an himself 

pursued them to Khoba Iliimdu and for six days searched everywhere for 
Bahram Chakk, but ho was not taken. However Ahmad Jozin brother 
of Plaidar Chakk son of Ghazi l^dn Chakk agreed to pursue Bahram 
until ho took him, so Ghazi Khan returned to the city. Ahmad Jozin 
went to Sarkob the i^esidciico of the Tlfshis or Sufis and arrested them 
and made enquines about Bahram. The Rishis said they had placed 
him in a boat and convoyed him to the resideneo of Amir Zina in Badeli. 
The Rishis are a people who are engaged at all times in agriculture 
and tree planting. When Ahmad Jozin came to Amir Zina after much 
search ho succeeded in arresting Bahram Chakk whom he took to 
Srinagar where the pcojile killed him and Ahmad Jozin was elated 
with his success. In tliose days Shdh Abulmuali who had fled from 
Lahore, and had been imprisoned by the Ghakkars managed to escape 
with the fetters still on hisp feet. ^Making friends with Kam^,! ^^dn 
Ghai^ckar, he, after the fashion of Mirza Haidar, desired to invade Kash- 
mir. When he arrived in Biijaori a company of'Mughals met him. The 
blinded Daulat Chakk, Fath Chakk and others of the Chakk faction and 
Lauhar Vangari all joined Shah AbulmuaJi and i;n 965 A. H. he set ozit 
for Kashmir. When he arrived at Baramulla Haidar Chakk and Fath 
Chakk who were guarding the pass fled and went to Badlikhi. The 
Shah proceeding justly, would not allow any of his soldiers t<f^oppress 
tJie people. Ghazi Khan Chakk making his brother Hnsain Chakk leader . 
of the van, himself took up a position at Khariiid. The K^shnuriE^who 
were with Shah Abulmudli left him without leave and attaeked Hnsain 
Chakk and caused him to flee. Ghizi Ehdn Chakk went to his assistonoe 
and fighting bravely many Kasfemiris were slain by him and the Ibattle 
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iaitiiftd in bis Isvour. Sh&h Abulmuiii seeing this state of things fled 
without farthof resistance. In his flight his horse beoame very tired, but 
a Mughal whoi$i he came across gave him a fi*esh one and took the tired 
one and stood with it on the road. When the Kashmiris who were 
pursuing Abulmu&li came up to the place he hold them all at bay for 
some time until, his qui^ er becoming empty, they rushed upoU him in a 
mass and blew him. During the delay Abulmndli escaped. Ghdzi Elian 
returning arrived in DdddkLi and every Mughal whom they brought to 
him he beheaded. But the Hafiz Mirzd Husaini who was from the 
singers of Hunsdj^un he did not slay on account of his good singing, 
Aitor this Nasrat Khdn Ohakk was liberated from pa'ison, and sent into 
the service of Jalal-ud- Din Akbar, where becoming acquainted with 
Bairdm Khau ho tiicd to iugj*atiato himself in his*fnvour. 

In Odd A. H a change came over the disposition of Ghdzl IQidn 
Chakk and rosultoil in much oppression and violence to the people ivho 
all became opposed to him. Ho by ohnnee heard that his son Gaidar 
Chakk wished to take tin* kingdom of Kashmir from him. So he called 
his wakil Muliammad Jaaid and Bahadur Bihut and sent them to 
admonish his sou and advise him ti put such imaginations out of his 
head. They went to him and petitioned him. But Haidar Chakk 
snatched a dagger out of Mnbaimnad Janid’s girdle and buried it in his 
stomach. People flookod in and arrested Haidar and took him to his 
father who ordered him to be executed and his body to bo suspended on 
a door in Zin^igarh. All who joined him also were executed. 

* In y67 A. H, Mu z'i Qnrra Bahadur camo fiom India with a large 
army and nine elejdiauts For three mouths he stayed in Lalpiir. 
From the Kashmuib Nasrat Chakh, Fath Chakk and others, and from 
the Qhakkars also a largo body joined him. Ho evidently hoped that a 
lot of Kashmiris would •join him But ineanwhilo the leaders who had 
come in doBC^jied him and wont over Qliazi Khan. By reason of this 
desertion tlierc was much indeoisioii in the invading army. 0]^lzi Khan 
coming from Kashmir aripivo(^ in Naurozkot and scut his infantiy agatnst 
the invaders and defoafed them. Misza Qaria fled to the fort of Daira. 

U6xt day he again fled before the attack of infantry and his elephants 
fell into the enemy’s hands while five hundred Mughals were killed. 

Five years had passed of the reign of Habib Sh4h when Ghdzi Khdn 
Ohakk determined to put him on one side and unfold the royal banners 
in his own behalf. Ceasing to act therefore in the name of another, he 
ordered ttio Kfeutba to be read and ooins to bo struck in his own namef 
fj^rlnng the title of Ghazi Shdli. • 

(I have never seen a coin of any metal with Habib's name on it. 
ffone of my numismatic friends have ^ne. And yet he reigned five 
4 
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jears. I am inclined to think that the coin with the name of Mahm4d 
oh it was struck by him. 1 read the date on this coin as 961 A. H. 
See fig. 18, pi. II. The unit word and figure are both almost gone. 
The reverse of No. 28, pi. I, is, however, precisely similar and gives 961 
undoubtedly which is two years before the accession of Akbar. No 
wonder the Rev. J. Loewenthal said, “ There is, however, groat confu- 
sion in all the dates of Kashmirian History,'' p. 280, I. A. B. S. 1864. 
Narayan Kol states that Habib Khan became king of Kashmir in 960. 
In 961 he committed groat mistakes in the administration of justiCe, so 
that tbe pillars of State became ashamed of him. Hence 'Ali Kh^ n put 
the crown on the head of Gkaei Khan his brother. This was the beginning 
of the Chakk dynasty.' *j\zam puts the beginning of the Ohakk dynasty 
in 962 A. H. He calls Habib son of Ismail Shah while Narayan 
Kol gives Sharns-ud-Din (Ismail’s* brother) as the name of his father. 
If Narayan Kol be correct then the coin of Mahmud may be assigned to 
Habib. It is not uncommon for a king to rule in one name and for his 
coins to bear another. The Islam Shah of the coins is tjje Salim, Shah 
of history. There is, according to Lieutenant Newall, an inscription of 
Habib’s in Kashmir dated 981 A. H. I. A. B. S. 1864. BjA Newall 
himself makes Habib die in 1557 A. D. = 965 A. H. By the way he 
calls Nadii’ Shah Tarkh Shah. For ray text I am indebted to Faiishtah 
and, I have followed him. Nar/lyan Kol cannot be right as to the length 
of Habib’s reign. , For as wo have seen Akbar was reigning in India and 
he ascended the throne in 963 A. H. When authorities are so conflicting 
and coins cannot be trusted, it is hard to come to a decision as to what * 
is connect.) 

Ghcizi Shah . — Ghdzi Shah by reason of leprosy had lost his voice, his 
fingers wore nearly dropping oJi' and his teeth were much decayed. 
In 968 A. H. Fath Ohakk, Lauliar VankAri and other Kashmiris 
coining under the suspiciem of Ghazi Shdh betook themselves to the 
moyntains. Husain Chakk brother of Ghdzi Shah was sent with 2,000 
men to pursue them. As it was winter the nebel^ perished : some few who 
escaped fled to Khatwdr, but becoming uneasy there, they sought refuge 
with Husain Chakk* who entreated forgivenesy. for them from Gh4zi 
Shah, who not only forgave them but bestowed lands on them. In 970 
^azi Shah, leaving Kashmir went to Lar. Thence he sent Fath Khfo. 
Chakk, Nasir Kibatu and his own son Ahmad !^an together f^ith some 
nobles to invade Great Tibet. When they got within five koss of Tibet 
Kalan, Fath Khan Chakk, without obtaining permission *from Ahmad 
Khan left the army and Vent into the city. Inasmuch as the libetans 
did not desire war, they were ready to make great presents to him, 
,and he quickly came out from tfie midst of them. Ahmad seeing 
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this said to himself, that inasmuch as Fath Khdn has entered Tibet and 
returned, why should I not do the same P All Kashmir would praise 
me. He therefore determined to go alone, Fath Ohakk remonstrated 
with him, and told him that if he were determined to go he ought 
not to go alone. He would not listen to him, and went accompanied 
but by 500 men. Fath Khan retired. The Tibetans seemg Ahmad 
coming aloTie, attacked him and he not being able to withstand them, fled to 
Fath !^an and ordered him to the rear-gnai-d of the army for the day 
whil^ he pressed forward without delay. The Tibetans still pressed on, 
and when they found Fath Khiin alone, engaged him in battle. He, 
fighting with all zeal and alone, was slain. (pha74i Shah healing this news 
was exceedingly angry, and turned away his face from his son as was 
meet after such conduct. Tho reign of Ghazi Shah was cut short after 
four years.* 

Sultd 7 i Ilusam Shah.— -Tho “ Tarikh-i- Kashmir*’ says Husain Shah, 
ascended the throno in 971 A. H. Two coins Nos. 20 and 21, pi. II, 
give 970. I prefer the testimony of these coins to that of the historians. 
Tho date is duplicated, it is giveix once in Persian words and once in 
figures and both dates agree. • 

Husain Shah was the brother of Ghazi Shall, In 971 A. H. Qidzl 
Shah invaded Great Tibet and took up a position at Muladghar. On 
account of liis being a victim of leprosy Ife lost his eyesight. He made 
it a habit to oppress his subjects and fr«)iii innocent people exacted heavy 
fines. By reason of this his subjects wore estranged from him and 
formed themselves into twoi companies against him. One faction follow- 
ed Ahmad Khan his son, and the othoi* his brother Husain Chakk. 
When Ghazi Shah heard of this ho returned from his cxjiedition to Tibet 
and re-entered Srinagar, and as ho showed greater friendship to Husain 
Chakk he placed him on the throne instead himself, and the whole of 
the nobles and ministers came to ths house of Husain and gave in their 
firm allegiance to him. After 15 days Gha/i Shah divided the whole of 
his robes and goods into two parts, one part ho gave to his own sons, the 
other to shopkeepers telling them to give him their value. »The shop- 
keepers at once resortenJ. to Husain to ask for justice, Husain advised 
Ghdzl Shah to desist from making his demand. On this Ghazi wished 
that he had made his own son Ids succossor. Husain hearing this sum- 
moned Aiimad Ghazi’s son and Ahddl Khdn and others of the 
family to his presence, and made them take an oath and give their word 
to obyy ffim. , Ghazi Shah being ashamed at this attempt to subvert the 
* For coin of Ghazi Shah soo No. 18, pi. II. Dr. IStulpnagel has I believe the 
only duplicate known. Mine from which 1 drew Ko. 19 is now in the British 
Vaseum. • 
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Iting called round him a party of Mughals and formed a faction of his 
own. Husain remained firm and op;^)Osed him. The headmen of the 
city and towns intervened and extinguished the fiame of rebellion, ^azi 
Shdh, leaving the city, took iip his abode at Bahinpfir and after three 
months again came into Srinagar. Husain Shah being firm in his 
govcmmeiiit divided Kashmir into portions. In 972* he sent liis eldest 
brother Sankar Uhakk to Rajaori and Nausliahra which he gave him in 
jngir. But after this ho heard that Sankar had rebelled. ¥or this 
reason ho gave the j gir to Muhammad Mdkaii and sent an army ifnder 
Ahmad £hdn and ITath l^dn Ghakk, Khwajah Masafid and Manak 
Cliakk against Sankar and they gradually became victorious. Husain 
Khan went out to meet them and brought them to Srinagar, but after 
awliile it came to hia knowledge tliat Ahmad Khan and Muhammad 
yh .dii Mdkari and Nasrat Khan Chakk had determined to assassinate 
him. He therefore wished to arrest them. They, getting to know of 
this, came in a body before Uusaiii, who knowing they were acquainted 
with his purpose sent Lodni Lo/id to tliem, that he might get them all 
in one place and make each person take an oath that ho would have 
enmity with no second person. The Malik did his business well and 
made them all inclined towards poac(», and they all came into the house 
of Ahmad Khdn and inasmuch as this last named gentleman had not 
seen Husain Shah for some time they detemiued to carry him into the 
king’s presence. Ahmad Kban with much fiatteiy consented and together 
with Hasrat Chakk and Malik Lodni Lond they went to the palace 

of Husain. The Qazi Habib, who was of a dty family and Muhammad 
Makari being pi-eseni, the assembly was held. When evening came 
Husain told them he was going to have a game and that they might 
withdraw to the up]>er room niid enjoy themselves an4 ho would shortly 
join them. When they had gone to the upper r8om ho ordered some per- 
sons to imprison them. After this he sent ’Ali Blan and ®ian-i-Zaman 
W'h^e real name was l^ath Slidn against Sankar Chakk with a large 
army to Rdjaori. They defeated him and iieturnod victorious. Khaii-i- 
Zaman, gating all ]«ower into his hands, ordered all the nobles every 
day to put in an appearance at his house, in the year 973 A. H. 
people calumniated the Khan before Husain Chakk so that ho com- 
manded that no one should visit him. The Khdn was making prepara- 
tions for leaving Kashmir when Husain Makari coming to him asked 
him, “ AVhy do you leave the country P Husain Shah has left his palace 
to go hunting. You can now seize the whole of Lis goods andArga- 
Bures.” These words pleased the l[bdn and with the aid of Fath Chakk, 
Lauhar Vankari and the like of them he went to the palace of HttSSin 
« * Coin 2^0. 22 is dated 972 A. H. 
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Sli£h and set fire to the doors and tried to deliver Mnhammad M&kari, 
and Ahmad Sben and hTasrat Khan from prison. At that time Masaild 
M&nak, who was sujjerintendent of the pnaon, threw water into the hall 
of the palace until it became mud. Daulat Khan, a follower of the 
Chakks, putting on his quiver stood ready. Bahadur Khan, the son of 
Khdn-i-Zam4n rushed upon him and stmck at him with his sword, but 
it alighted on his quiver. Daulrft Khan let fly an arrow which struck 
the horse of Bahadur in the eyes and caused it to roar so that Bahadur 
was finhorsed. Musaiid Manak at once cut off his head and Ehan-i- 
Zaman who was standing outside fled. Musaiid Manak pursued him 
and took him piisoner and led him into the prosoiice of Husain Shdh. 
The king commanded that they should take him to Zinagarh, and there 
cub out off hia ears aud noso and hands and fotrt and hang the body on 
a door. Calling Maaatid Manak his son, ho gave him the title of 
Mubariz J^dri, aud with it the jagir of Balkul. 

In the year 974 A. H, Husain Sliah ga're orders that Ahmad Khan 
son of (jhazi Shdh, Nasrat Khdn Obakk and Muhammad Khan Makari 
should ail be blinded. Ohdzi Sliah made OM*ry exoition to got tliis order 
reversed, and as ho was sick he died. Husain Shdh then founded a 
school and sought the company of tho pious aid learned. To a party of 
these ho gave Zainpdr as a jagir. 

In 975 A, U. Unsain Shdh heard “from Lodni Loud that Masadd 
Manak Mubariz Khan liad spread abroad that inasmuch as tho king 
has called mo his son, ho must also give mo a portion of his treasure.*' - 
Husain Shah was oxcoodkigly troubled on hearing tiiis and wont to 
Musadd's house, whore, seeing many horses in the si a bio his mind turned 
altogether against him, and he ordered liim to ho iinpiisoiicd and Lodni 
Lond was lionourejjl with tho offices and position Masadd had enjoyed. 
Ho did not long enjoy Ids honours for ho embezzled 40,000 ass-loads of 
shawls belonging to government, and was in. consequence put in prison 
and ’All Kdka received his post. ^ 

In 970 A. H. Qazi Habib, of tho Hanifi sect, on a Fn’day, leaving 
the Juma Masjid, came to tho ziarat ifl the graveyard of Yaikoh Mardn. 
There, a man of th§ Shla religion attacked Inm with a sword and 
wounded him in the head. Again ho struck him and tho Qdzi luising 
his hand to protect his head had his Angers cut off. Except difference 
in reli^on these two had nothing else between them. ^lalana Kamal, 
son-in-law of the Qazi, was also with him engaged iu reading. Yffsuf 
aftea wounding the Qdzi fled and Husain Shdh, who was himself a Shla, 
when he heard of the affair ordered Yffsuf to*be imprisoned and brought 
before him. A company of lawyers such as Mulla Yusuf, MuUa Firoz 
and the like were assembled^ and the Sing asked them to decide accord- 
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ing to the law in the matter. They said that the killing of such a 
person by way of punishment was allowable. The Qazi said, “ I am 
alive. The killing of such a person is not allowable.” At last, however, 
they stoned Yusuf. By accident at that time there came to Kashmir 
some co-rcligionists of Yusuf, — Mirza Muqim, and Mir Yaqdb son of 
Baba ’All as ambassadors from the court of the Emperor Jalal-ud*-Dm 
Muhammad Akbar. Whey they aniued at Hirapdr Husain Shah Ohakk 
erected his tents. When he heard tliat they were near he left his tent 
and went out to meet them, and then bringing them in took his sefLt by 
their side. After this the ambassadors went by boat, accompanied by 
Husain’s son to Kashmir w^file Husain returned on horseback. The 
house of Husain Makari was apj)ointcd for them. After a few days 
Mirzd Muqim who was a co-religioiiist of Yiisuf said that as the Qazis 
have killed Yusuf, you had better send them to me. They were accord- 
ingly sent. Qazi Zain, who was of the same religion as Yusuf, said, 
that the lawyers had made a mistake in theij* sentence. The lawyers 
replied wo did not give the sentence of death absolutely, we said that to 
execute such a person was allowablo by way of punishment. Mirz& 
Muqim treated their answer with contempt and gave the lawyers into 
tlie hands of Fath Khan Chakk, who iorfcur'od them. Husain Shah 
went by boat to Kamraj. Fath Khan Chakk acting on the orders of 
Mirz6 Muqim executed the lawyers, and tying ropes to their heels he 
ordered their bodies to be dragged up and down the streets and lanes of 
the city. 

Husain Shah sent his own daughter as a* gift by the hands of the 
ambassadors to Jalal-ud-Din Muliammad Akbar, and in that way showed 
his acknowledgment of Akbar’s supremacy. 

In the year 977 A. H. news arrived in Kashmir that Akbar had put 
to death Mirza Muqim as a recompense for his causing the death of 
innocent persons in Kashjuir. TJpie daughter of Husain# Shah was 
returned being rejected of Akbar. Husain Sbah, hearing this news was 
seizecL with a bloody-flux and lived only tlirqt) or*four months afterwards. 

^AU Shah , — At that time Muhammad Khan and Bihut Ydsuf son of 
’Ali Khan Chakk* determined to go to ’Ali Khan^ Chakk who was im 
Sonpdr. When Yusuf went to that place others also gradually fled to 
'Ali !Shan. Husain Shdh sent messengers to ’Ali Kban to know what he 
had done “ thy son has received no injury I send him to you.” ’jHi gave 
answer that ho had done nothing also. People of themselves have fled 
to me. Although I advise them to return it is of no use.” l&st JAU 
took the road to Srinagai and waited about 7 koss from the city. 
Lodui Loud there joined him having fled frem Hufl|ii,in Shfih, who leaving 
the city hod pitched his tents at •a distance from it of abouta koAsat 
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JalaJi&jam. That same night he was deserted by Ahmad and Muham- 
mad Makari who fled to ’ AU Shdu. Then Daulat Ohakk who was one of 
those near to Husain said to him^ “ Inasmuch as everybody is leaving 
us, it would be better to send all the royal insignia, about which the 
quarrel is, to ^Ali IQjLan Chakk who is your brother and not a stranger.** 
Husain Shdh at once sent the royal umbrella, the yak’s tail and all the 
insignia of royalty to *Ali ffiiaii, by the hands of Yusuf, saying, that his 
only, sin was that he was sick. After this *Ali Khan went to the house 
of Hhsain and visited him. Both slied tears. Husain gave up the city 
into the hands of ’All and went to live at Zainpur, and ’All assuming the 
title of *AU Shdh, took uppn himself the affairs of the kingdom. After 
throe months Husain died. *Ali Shah followed the bier to the grave 
which was dug near the Hairan Bazar. 

In those days a darvosh named Shah ’Arif arrived in Kashmir from 
Lahore. Ho gave out that ho was descended from Tahmasp king of 
Persia. Ho was a Shia and ^vas dressed in the garb of a faqir : he was 
a Stiff also. He had left Husain Qnli Mrin Turkman the governor of 
the Panjab. *Ali Shilh who was a Shia -considering himself honoured by 
this visit expressed his pleasure and*besougJit the holy man to marry 
his own daughter. Ho also called him the Mahdi of the latter days. 
*Ali Chakk, Nauroz Chakk and Ibrahim Chakk sou of (Biazi Shah were 
all BO pleased with him that they not only believed on lliru but actually 
worshipped him and at last, considering him worthy, doteniiiued to mako 
him their king. ’All Siuih getting to he.ar of this was very vexed and 
proceeded to severe measures. Shah ’Arif who was famous for his know- 
ledge of alchemy and his power over^ fairies, saw how the wind was 
blowing and gave out that he would no longei’ stay in Kashmir but 
would depart to i^ahore or some other country in a day. After this he 
lived in seclusion, until ^people thought he had disappeared miraculously, 
but after thnee days it came out thai he had given two ashrafis to a 
boatman to take him to Baramiilla whence he had fled to the mount^iinB. 
’Ali^Shah sent after him*and*arre.sted liirn and gave him over to keepers. 
When ho fled a second time he was ag;ain brought from the Sulaiman 
mountains. This tim^ ’Ali Shah took from him his daughter and her 
dowry of 1,000 ashrafis, and had his daughter divorced from him and 
caused Kbwajah Sara also to leave him and put a watch over him, and 
at last permitted him to depart to Tibet. ’Ali Rai ruler of Tibet who 
had an affection for the family of the foolish fellow ran to meet him, and 
regaj^defl hi^ coming as a great boon and loft no rite of hospitality unper- 
formed. He wished him to make the countrjf his own, and begged him 
to accept his beloved a|Ld noble daughter as his wife. He stayed there 
some time and then at the invitation oi Akbar, he took his departure to 
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India. He arrived in i^gra but died shortly afterwards. (It would be 
iniorestiug to know what the ashrafle which are iliiontioned in this story, 
were. The only gold coin I have seen of the Sultans of Kashmir is one 
of Yusuf. General Cunniugliam has two gold coins of Mdhardja Uarsha*^ 
In 979 A. H. *Ali Cliakk, son of Nauroz Chakk, came to *Ali Shdh 
and complained that Ddkah had been trespassing on his estates and 
interrupting his business. “ If you do not stop him'* said he ** I shall 
rip open the belly of iny own horse.” ’All Sh4h understood this to 
mean a tliroat against himself. For this reason ho grow angryi^ and 
o^erod him to bo arrested and taken to Kamraj. He escaped from this 
place, however, hnd fled to Unsain Quli Kh^in, governor of the Panjab, 
who did not treat him with conventional hospitality, so ho left Lahore 
and refcnmod to Kaskniir where ho was arrested by *Ali Shah and 
imprisoned. Ho again after some time escaped and went to Naushahra 
where *AU Shah sent an army against him which took him prisoner and 
hurried him away. 

In 980 A. H ’All Shdh invaded Khatwdr and taking the daughter 
of the ruler of tliat place, he returned. At this time IMulla Islu{i and 
Qazi Sadi’-ud-Din came from Akbar on a mission to ’All Shah. ’All sent 
his niece as a wife for the prince Salim, and along with her he sent a 
quantity of prohonts. 11c also read the Uiutha and struck coins in the 
name of that sovenign, i. e , of Akhar, At this time also T4suf the son 
of ’AU Slidh on the information of Muliamnuid Biliut, put to death 
Ibrahim Khan son of Gliizi Khan, without the agreement of his father *AU 
Shah. Yusuf together wit Ji his informer tiech to BardmuUa. ’AH Shdh 
tried to heal the wound. Peojile asked that the sin of Ydsuf might be 
forgiien, but demanded that Muhammad Bihut, who was the cause of 
the trouble, should be imprisoned which was accordingly done, 

In 982 A. H. ’AH Shah invaded Kliatwdr, which is also called 
Kishtwar. Taking the daughter of fhe governor of that plepo for a wife 
to his grandchild Yaqub ho made peaeo and returned to the city. 

In 983 A. H. *AU Shah together with bis family and court visited 
Jamdliiaggaid. Haidar IHian, son of Muhammad Shah, of trhe family of 
Zain-nl-A'bidin who was in GKijrdt when that country was taken by 
Akbar, and who returned to India along with the Conqueror, now came 
to Naushahra. His cousin SaHm Khan who was in the neighbourhood 
joined him with a large party. ’AH Shah sent a large army dnder 
Lauhar Chakk against them. Mohammad Kbdn Chakk, who was then 
governing R^jaori being envious at the appointment of Lauhai» Chakk 
imprisoned him and taking his army went over to Haidar SidS ta 
Naushahra and offered to conquer Kashmir for him if he could send 
along with him that brave man lAam Haidar elated with the 
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prospect, allowed IslAra to accompany him. When they arrived at the * 
town of Jakun, Muhammad Khan, leaving IslAm Shan with an excuse, 
went straight to ’Ali Shah and was received with favour. *Ali Mahari, 
D4ud Guzar and others who had sided with Haidar Khan were put in 
prison. 

In 984 A. H. there was a sever© famine in Kashmir and many 
people died of starvation. • 

In 985 A. H. ’All Sh4h wont out on the top of the mosque and 
SougTit the companionship of learned and pious men. And according to 
the traditions of the Hadith on the benefits of repentance, he repented 
and bathed. He spent his .time in prayers# and in reSding the Quratt. 
In his hours of leisure he would mount his horse and engage in polo on 
the plain. One day as he was on the plain of •the idgiih playing at 
this game, the pommel of liis saddle entered his stomach and he was killed. 
(For coins of ’All Shah, sec Nos. 23, 24, 25, pi. IT. One is undoubtedly 
987 A. H., and yet the history makes him die in 985. I have onfi coin of 
Husain Shah with date Odd A. H. Tliis is of course qiiito wrong. 
For all ibis I think the coins of ’Ali Shafi are right and the hisUuies 
wrong. No. 27, pi. TI is of Akbar’s and Js dated 987 A. H. just the 
same as No. 20 of ’All Shdh. This No. 27 T take to bo one of the coins 
struck by ’AH Shah in honour of Akbar. Tliero is No. 38, pi. Ill of the 
same date 987, and also No. 20, pi. It of* Yusuf Shah, of the same. We 
shall have to assign No, 38 to s(uno one.) 

Yastif Shah. — When ’AH Shah died Iiis brother Abdal Khan Cbakk, 
from fear of his nephew '^uauf was not prcse'it at the mourning, so- 
Tusuf sent Sayyid Mubariz Khan and B.ibi Khn.Ul to liim witli the 
message that “ If you accept me as king, wrll and good, if not, you had 
better be king yoin;self and I will be obedient to yon.” When they had 
delivered their message, fie said to them, “ 1 am coining and am binding 
on my gird! ej» but if any harm hapjien to me or any liair of mine be 
‘ injured, the burden be on your own necks.” Mubariz Khan who Jhad 
evil intentions towards lifm said, that he would go to Tdsuf Shlh and 
obtain from him his solemn oath and eftvonant about this, and with this 
pi'omise they parted. Jlubariz went to Yusuf Shah and told him that 
Abdal Khan would not come at his invitation, “so it is necessary first of 
all to cure him and after that to bury ’AU Shdh.” Yiisnf Shah mounted 
his hordi) and went to Abdal, who, opposing him in like manner was 
slain. Jaldl Khan son of Mubdriz Khan was slo-in in the same encounter. 
The ijexf dsay^ ’All Shdh was buried a;CCording to the manner of the Shias 
aivd Yusuf Shah became ruler in his stead, • 

After two months Mubiriz Kh 4n aided by ’Ali Khdu Ghakk crossed 
the river with the intention of rebelliouT Mahammad Mdkari, who wai| 

R 
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leading the van of TAsnf’s army, together with 60 persons was slain* 
Ydauf asking for quarter fled to Hirapdr. Mubariz hearing this news 
arranged his army and prepared for war. Ydsnf finding himself nneqnal 
to the contest fled to the town of Parthal in the jungle. Mubariz Khan 
pursued him, and the two parties coming together, Ydsuf took refuge in 
the mountains, while Mubariz returned victorious to Kashmir. He 
imprisoned ’All Kban Chakk sou of Nauroz Chakk whom he had sum- 
moned to his presence to be near him. Other members of the Chakk 
faction such as Lauhar Chakk, Haidar Chakk and Hast! Chakk l^rom 
terror did not come to Mubariz at first, but after awhile they all came, 
wliln Baba Khalil and Sayyicl Barkhurdai* had covenanted with them that 
no harm should happen to them. After this each of them retired to his 
own homo. On their way they made a covenant that they would recall 
Ydsuf Shah and make him their king. At once therefore they sent 
messengers to Tusuf, saying, that they acknowledged him as king, and 
wore ashamed of their own pusilanimons conduct. Mubariz began to 
tremble and promised to go at once with his sons and slaves to Ydsuf 
Shah, .and with this intention went out of the city accompanied by ’All 
Khan Chakk son of Nauroz Chakk whom he had kept in prison. Daulat 
Chakk, who was one of his nobles because he had fled before him, was 
troubled, freeing ’AU Khan Chakk, ho went to the monastery of Babd 
^alil alone. Haidar Chakk seat a message to ’AH Khan Chakk telling 
him that all this exertion and endeavour was to free him. Yusuf Chakk 
son of ’AH Khan said to his father : “ Haidar Chakk is explaining his 
conduct.” ’All Khan did not heed this, but^ joined himself to Haidar 
Chakk and went with him. Lauhar Chakk* and the like of him were 
gathered together in one place. When they saw ’AH Khdn they took him 
and put him in prison. After tliat they all agreed to elevate Lauhar Chakk 
to the throne. Meanwhile Ydsuf Shah having ?rrive& at Kalpdr heard 
that the Kashmiris had made Lauhar Chakk king. (I propope identifying 
coin No. 38, pi. Ill as one of Lauhar Chakk’s.) The name on it is neither 
Lauhar nor Gauhar, but some name ending in ^ and ud-Din. Perhaps 
the name is Budda-ud-Din [the oustripper of others in 

religion] it is a new ^ name to Kashmir history no matter what it ig. 
(Of course it is the name or title Lauhar Chakk assumed on ascending 
the throne.) Going from Lalpdr Yusuf Shah went to Zahil and taking 
all his men with him proceeded by way of Jummd to Sayyid YdsuPKlMiu 
Shahidi who was a great noble.of the Emperor Jalal-ud*l)in Muhammad 
Akbar, to ask for help. This noble resided in Lahore. By the assistance 
of R4ja Man Singh, Ydsuf, arrived in Pathpdr Sikri and had an intlr* 
view with the Emperor Akbar who had long desired to takse Kashmir^ 
* Written alSo in MSS. Ganhar. 
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and being glad of this opportunity sent Raja MAn Singh and Sayyid 
Ydsuf ^lAn Shahidi to Kashmir, and they started from Fathpdr Sikri 
in company with Ytisuf Shah in 987. (This is the date on the coin I read 
Budiia-ad-Din or Lauhar Chakk. The next sentence settles the matter 
1 think.) But at this time the kingship of Kashmir was in the hands 
of Lauhar Chakk. Yusuf Shah sent his son Yaqdb before him to wean 
the people from their own ideas ^nd to sow seeds of dissension in the 
oouncil of Lauhar Chakk. When Yusuf arrived in Sialkot he went to 
Rajaori and took it and thence to Thatta. At the time Lauhar Chakk sent 
against him Yusuf Kashmiri, but the Kashmiri at once joined himself to 
the king. Ydsuf Shah being thus helped went by double marches along 
the most difficult road of Jhdpul to the fort of Sonpdr. Lauhar Chakk 
along with Haidar Chakk, Shams Cliakk and Hasti Chakk marched 
along the banks of the Jholum and after a few days a hard battle being 
fought, victory declared in favour of Ydsuf who then turned his face 
towards Srinagar. Lauhar Chakk by the intervention of Qazi Mds4 
and Muhammad Saadat Bihut, had an interview with Yusuf Shah which 
resulted in his own imprisonment. From amongst the Kashmiris also 
a goodly number were imprisoned.® When Ydsuf Shah had satisfied 
himself about the kingship, dividing Kashin^ir into parts he gave jagira 
to Shams Chakk son of Daulat Chakk and to his own son Yaqdb and to 
Ydsuf Kashmiri, and the rest of the laifd he let out to tenants in chief. 
After this, acting on the information of certain people, ho put out 
the eyes of Lauhar Chakk. 

In 988 A. H. suspicion having fallen on *Ali Shor Chakk and 
Muhammad Saadat Bihut and Shams Chakk they were put in prison. 
Habib Shan Chakk fled from fear to the tewn of Khu and Y dsuf, son of 
’AK Khdn Chakk ii^ho had been imprisoned by Ydsuf Shah joined Habib 
with his four brothers iu tluit place. Thence, going to Tibet, they 
obtaineil help^from the Rajah and reVirned, bnt arriving on the frontiers 
of Kashmir tVioy quarrelled amongst themselves and did nothing except 
separate. The soldiery, •however, got hold of Ydsnf and Muhammad 
Khan and cut ofE their ears and noses. Habib Kfeian hid himself in 
tke city. ^ • 

In 989 A. H. when Jalul-ud-Din Akbar was returning from Kabul 
and had encamped at Jalalabad, Mirzi Tahir a relative of Mirza Sayyid 
Khdn^Shahidi and Muhammad Salih Aqil were sent to Kashmir aa 
ambassadors. When they arrived at BAropdla, Ydsuf Shah ran to meet 
them» and kissing the orders (of Akbar) and putting them on his head^ 
made obeisance and brought the ambassadors into the city. He the& 
sent his son Haidar ShaiUi Yaqdb Kashmiri with many 

|>resents to Akbar with whom they ^tayed for about a year and thea 

^returned. 
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In this same* year Ydsuf Shall went to L4r. Shams Chakk fled 
with his chains out of prison and went to Khaiw&r and joined Haidar 
Ohakk who was at that place. When Yusuf got to know of this he 
went after them with an army. They, disagreeing amongst themselves, 
fled and Yusuf Shah returned victorious to Srinagar. 

In the year 990* Shams Ohakk and Haidar Ohakk came from Khat- 
wAr to Ktishmir with the intention of waging war with Ydsnf Sh&h, 
But Yusuf met tliom and appointing his son Yaqub to lead the van, 
victory resulted in his favour and he returned victorious. At the inter- 
vention of the Rai of Khatwdr, Ydsuf forgave Shams Ohakk and 
presented him with a jagir. Jlaidar Ohakk leaving Khatwar went to 
Rajah Man Singh. 

In the year 092, Yaqiib the son of Ydsnf Shah was honoured by a 
reception at the court of Akbar to whom ho had gone to give in his sub- 
mission and homage. When his Majesty arrived in Lahore from Fath- 
piir Sikri Yaqub wrote to his father Yiisuf Shah that the Emperor was 
intending to visit Kashmir. Yilsuf said he would meet him. But just 
at this time he heard that Hakim 'Ali Gilani had arrived at Tliatta on an 
embassy from Akbar. Ydsuf Sliah at once proceeded to Thatta and 
put on the robes Akbar had sent as a present. He desired to resort at 
once to the imperial presence but Baba Khalil, Bdbd Mahdi and Shams 
DadH agreeing together told him that if he went ho would be slain, and 
his son Yaqdb would trausi)ort himself rapidly to Kashmir and get 
made king. Hearing this, Yusuf delayed accompanying them, so they 
returned alone to Iris Majesfy. But wdien Akbar^ wdio w^as in earnest 
about the conquest of Kashmir heard of this device he at once appointed 
Shah Rukh Mij’za and Shah QiiJi Khan and Bhagwan Dass to the inva- 
sion of Kashmir. Yusuf Shah encamped at Baramdlla. When the 
news aniA^ert that the iiivadiug army had arrived at Haulbas on the fron- 
tiers of Kashmir, he stopped up the, way. As it was winte^;iand the time 
for* mo and the road was shut up, offers of peace were made. Yusuf 
Shah i^utting his son Yaqdb on the throne* went himself to Rajah 
Bliagwan Dass to negotiate. Agreeing to pay annual tribute he made 
peace. The nobles qf Akbar, however, seized h^ and carried him info 
tho presence of his Majesty. The Emperor was not pleased with the 
treaty. And in 995 he sent Muhammad Qasim Mirbahr and other nobles. 
Yaqnb Shah who was on '^the throne of Kashmir opposed their Ssoming# 
The chiefs of Kashmir who were rebellious and who had not given in 
their submission to Taqub, deserted him at this crisis and wenif oyer to 
Muhammad Qasim. Some, however, raised the standard of robellion*in 
the city. WhenYaqdb found that his party was disturbed by interne- 
^ * Probably this is 990 A. H. and &80 in the next paragraph should be 991. 
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cine qwrelfl lie left the city, and when the army of Akbar entered it he 
fled to the mountains. Muliammad Qasim having obtained possession of 
Srinagar extended his power over the provinces. Yaqdb' Shah collect- 
ing again an army opposed him. After many Mnghals had been slain^ 
Yaqdb was defeated, but after a short time he collected an army with the 
intention of taking Srinagar. This time Muhammad Qdslm not having 
power to oppose him fled to the# fort of Irak and wrote a petition to 
Akbar asking for aid. The Emperor making Ydsuf !QLari Shahidi 
governor of Kashmir recalled Muhammad Qdsim. When Yusuf arrived 
in Kashmir Yaqdb Shall raised the siege and fled to the mountains. 
Ydsuf there pursued him for two years* At length he was taken and 
being encouraged with hopes of the royal mercy he was sent to the 
Emperor. He was foigiven and the father and son, i. e., Ydsuf Shah 
and Yaqdb Shdh becoming nobles of Akbar’s court obtained jagirs in the 
province of Behar. Erom this time the history of Kashmir is merged in 
that of the Emperors of Dohli and the province remained in their power. 
Before this for a thousand years Kashmii* had never been conquered by 
any one of the kings of India. (Coins Ko. 26, pi. II, and Ko. 34, pi. II 
are of Ydsuf Shah. Nos. 35 and 37«»re of Yaqdb Shah. These latter 
coins are dated 992 A, H. which agrees witA the above account. Coins 
27, 28, 29, 30 are of Akbar before be had conquered the province* 
Coins 40, 41, 42 are Akbar’s after the ccmquost of the country. The two 
latter ones are full rupees. No. 40 is a dam. Srinagar continued to be 
a mint town of tbo Muglial Emperors as well as of the Abdalli and 
Sikh conquerors.) ^ • 


The Kings of the Saffdnun Dynasty of Nimroz or Sijistdn,— 

My Major H. G. Raverty. 

I have •read with some surpAse a paper in the Proceedings for 
April last, p. 76, by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, on some coins from Kandahar, 
wherein he says : — ♦ 

‘‘ In mixed metal there wfi.s a great quantity of the coins of a king 
Ibut little known to history, Tdj~itd~Din Muhanimfld Hardufi or Harufi 
or Khardvfi, several of one equally b'ttle known, Flarh, and one coin of 
Tdyy^Dm Nasr bin Bahrain Hhdh and, that, as some of the coins 
acquired at the same time bore the names of the “ mints Nimroz and 
Herat, J had no hesitation, as the coins came from Elandahar, in assigning 
them to kings who at some time or other ruled in South and Western 
AfEgbanistan.*' 

This is rather an unsafe theory Jbo go upon, as the result shows. 
He also regards the present And as one of some importance especiaU/ 
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EB the coins reveal altogether a new mint, that of Nimroz.” Mr. Bodj^eSsr 
then gives the names of eight kings, which a friend brought to his notice 
from a work entitled “ TArikh-i-Jadwalia.*' The names are as follows 

(1.) Taj-ud-Din Abul Fazl, son of Tahir. 

(2.) Shams-ud-Diu Muhammad. 

(3.) Taj-ud-Din Harb, son of Azzul Mulk 

(4.) Bahram Shah, Yamin-ud-Din. 


(6.) Nusrat-ud-Din*(6.) Rukn-ud-Din. 

(7.) Shahab-ud-Din Muhammad, son of Taj-ud-Din Harb. 

(8.) Taj-ud-Din.*' 

He adds that he was unable to say anything of the last three until this 
mention of them was bi'ought to his notice by his fiieiid ; then that 
Minhaj-i-Siraj “ who uses very strong language indeed about the 
Mughals,** wrote a Tabqa on the Princes of Nimroz. But unfortunately 
“ this Tabqa is not in the abridgemeftt published by the Society to which 
alone I have access. As the Editor, Major Nassau Dees, says there are 
but two manuscripts of the works, I am afraid I shall stand but little 
chance of extending my kuowleUge,” If Mr. Rodgers will refer to the 
“ J'abakdt-i-Nds irV* of Minhuj-ud-Diu-i-Siraj, the whole of which and 
not ** an abridgement,” has been translated some years since, he 
will find that the kings referred to by him are ^well-known to his- 
tory, though their names are not all correctly given in the above list. 
In ray ** Translation,” pp. 183 to 202, will be found not only the tahafeah 
containing the account of the ten last kings or rulers of Nimroz or Sijis- 
tan,* but also of the preceding eight, and other *informati on respecting 
this Saffariun Dynasty at pp. 19 t? 25, and in several other places. I 
willjiefre, however, give their names, years of their reigns, and the 
relationship between them, as the informatioia mdy be of use to others, 

Lais, the head of the ^ffar or ‘workers in brass of Sijistan had four 
sons, Yakub, *Amrd, *Ali, and Mu'addil. The first them who rose ta' 
power was — 

1. YJiKtiB, who reigned from 251 H. to 265 H. 

2. ’Amri}, bis brother, from 266 H. to 287 H. 

* Sijistan is tho Arabic mode of writing Sigizstfin, which is t^e HijziJff w 
native mode, of writing the name. Sistan is used occasionally with reference to the 
country, and the “ city of Sistdn ” with reference to its capital, but that does not 

mean that there was any city so called 5 for Zarang was “ the chief city and oapitaJr 
of Bigizstw.”^ 
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T^hir, son of Mu^mmad, son of ’Amrti, from 287 H. to 293 H. 

4. Lais, son of ’AU, brother of Nos. 1 and 2, from 293 H. to 298 H., 
some say to 299 H. 

5. Mtj’addil, brother of the preceding, from 298 H. to 300 H. 

6. ’AmriJ, son of Ya^ktib, son of Muhammad, son of *Amrti, No. 2, 

from 300 S. up to the time he had to surrender his territory to the 
Sdmanis. # 

^ 7. Ahmad, by some said to have been the grandson of Tahir, No. 3, 
TSut Sthera, that he was the son of Muhammad, son of Kbalaf, son of 
Abu Jafar, son of Lais, apparently No. 4, from 301) H. to about 331 H. 

8. KhALAF, son of Ahmad, from about 331 H. to 398 H., who was 
dethroned by Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin in that. year ; and for a long 
time Sijistan formed a portion of tho Ghaznawi empire. At length, with 
the support of tlie Sultans, Alb-Arsalan, and Malik Shah, between the 
years 465 H. and 470 H., or thereabouts ; for there is no record of the 
exact date, 

9. Tahir, son of Muhammad, son of Tahir, son of Khalaf (No. 8), 
obtained the gov^ernment of his native country, and ruled to 480 H. 

10. Malik Taj-ud-DIn, ABtf-L-^EAT^, son of according to 

some (but Abd-l-Fazl-i Nasr, son of Tfdhir, according to others), who was 
subject to Sultan Sanjar succeeded, and mled to 559 H., having reigned 
just eighty years, and was above a hundi^jd when he died. 

11. Maltk-us-SXis (the Tortober or Cruel), SnAMS-UD-Dfu Mu- 
hammad, son of Taj-ud<Din, from 559 H. The length of his reign is 
uncertain, but is said to have eAended over a considerable time ; and, 
at length he was put to death through his tyranny. 

12. Malik-us-Sa’id, Taj-ud-D£n-i-Harab, sou of Muhammad, who, 
bjv some, is styled Taj-ud-l)in, Hasan, son of ’Izz-ul-Muluk and Taj-ud- 
Din-i-Harab, son of Tze-ul-MuJk, by others, who must have been the 
brother of N^ 11, as No. 12 is called|his nephew. He died at the age of 
one hundred and twenty in 612 H., after a reign of sixty (fifty ?) y^ars. 
He was the vassal of the^Sulj^n of Ghur. 

13. Malik NA 9 IR-ud-D£n, ’G§Mi[N-i-HARAB, son of the preceding, 
jjut, as he only acted ^ his father ^s representative, on account of the 
latter’s great age and total blindness, other chroniclers than Minhaj-ud- 
Din do not mention him as a separate ruler. 

]%f MALiK-UL-GhXzf, Tamin-ud-Daulah wa ud-DIn, BahrXm ShXh 
sou of Taj-ud-Din, brother of the preceding. He was a vassal of the 
BJiwaratm Shah, and the most illustrious of the later rulers of Sijistdn. 
He reigned from 612 H. to 618 H., when he* was assassinated by the 
Muldhidahs of the Kuhistan. 

16. Malik Nu^RAX-UD-HfN [Muhammad P], son of the preceding 
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imled from 618 H. for a few months, when his elder brother, 

Din Maloniid, who had been kept in confinement by his father for some 
time, on account of his misconduct and cruel disposition (see p. 198), wae- 
set at liberty by the above-mentioned heretics, defeated Nu^rat-ud-Din 
Muhammad in battle, and assumed the sovereignty over Nimroz or 
Sijistdn. 

16. Malik Rukn-ud-D£n liflAijMrfD, son of Bahrdm Shdh from 
618 H. His cruelty and tyranny was such that the people recalled his 
brother, the Amir, Nusrat-ud-Din Muhammad ; and while the brothers 
were contending, an army of Mughal infidels, suddenly aud unexpectedly 
reached Sijistan, and appeared before the capital, which was taken, its 
people butchered, the* city desolated, and the country depopulated. This 
is one of the reasons why the author of the Tabak a t-i- Hariri “ uses very 
strong language indeed’* against the Mughals. In the massacre above 
rcfeiTed to the two brothers perished. After the Mu gh ais disappeared 
from the country, a son of Malik Nasir-ud-Din, *Usman (Ho. 13), 
brother of Bahram Shah, named Shihab-ud-Din Mahmdd, who had been 
in concealment, came forth, and assumed authority. 

17. Malik Suihab-ud-Diji MA^Mdo-i-FlARAB. He did not acquire 
much power; for tlie country was in a state of desolation, and the people 
few. The Mulahidah heretics induced §hah ’Usman, a grandson of 
Na^ir-ud-Din, ’Usman (No. 13),* to come from Neh and occupy Sijistan. 
He asked for aid from the Malik of Kirman the governor on the part of 
the Khwarazin Shah, Burak, the chamberlain, a Kara Kbit^-i-Musal- 
man, the same who afterwards murdered\is m)veroign, and sent his head 
to the Mughals, whose feudatory ho became ; and ho was the founder of 
the Kara-Khita-i dynasty of Kirman. The Khwarazmi forces having 
arrived from Kirman and joined ’Usman, Shihab-ueJ-Din Mahmud was 
martyred, and liis brother, the Amir, ’All, the Z&liiH or Recluse was set 
np, but his govemraent acquired no stability, and he died. He is not 
accauiited among the rulers of Sijistan or Nimroz ; and with these thd 
dynasty of the §affanans terminated. l * 

18. Malik T^j-ud-DIn, BiBfiiL-TiafN, the Khiw^vRAZMf. He was 
the commander of ther troops sent from Kirman, Wjrd was of the family of-m 
!|Qiwarazm Shah, He took possession of the territory for himself in 
622 H., or the following year. In the year 625 H., an army of Mughals 
again entered the territory of Nimroz, and invested Taj-ud-Difl?*%ittd.l- 
Tigin, within the fortress of Uk of Sijistdn.* He defended it for nine- 
teen months ; but one day, in going round the walls, receivgd tlh ^rrow 
from the Mughals in one of his eyes ; and, subsequently, by aocidetit, fell 
from the battlements to the ground, and was taken pnsouer.f TIIm 

‘ * See “ Translation,” p. 1120. 

t Ihid, pp. 1126, 1126. 
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0k. s ms captured and all withiu znassaorod ; and T&j-ud->Djin, Biuil 
Tigin was taken from Sijistdn, and put to death by the infidels at the 
foot of .the Walls of the fortress of Safed-Koh .• and thus terminated 
the dynasty of the rulers of Nimroz or Sijist&n at the olose of the 
year 628 H 

These kings, whose mint was Nimroz or Sijistdn, had nothing what- 
ever to do with either Hirat or ** West** or “ South AfEghanistin /* the 
3 »H«g^ls or their vassals held Hirat and its territory, as well as Kabul 
and Qbaznin, and their dependencies , there was no place then known 
as Ifandahar, but its territory was known as Bal-yus, or with * w,* that 
letter and ‘b* being interchangeable, WUl-jds, Afghanistan,’* then, 
as now, docs not lefcr to either Hu at, Kabul, (^aznin, or Kandah&r, 
but to the vast mountain it act suriounded on all sides by the stupendous 
lange of Mihtar Sulaimau or Koh-i-Siyah, and also known under the 
designation, but in a somewhat extended senbo in more recent times, of 
Roh Theie is a gioat difference between “ Afgh inistan,” and the 
Afghdn State, to which the name Afghanistan has of late years been 
loosely applied by Euiopeans onl^. 

Mr Rodgers appeals suiprisecf at “ Mangh Khan** the Mughal, 
putting ** the Kbali fall’s name on his coins ** It would be surprising if 
he d%(J, bul the Mughal s at this period IK 14 I no coins but tho balish^ which 
will be found explained in the translated text Tho way it happened 
that the Khalifah’s name appealed is, that the subject Musalm^ 
Princes had to inseit the Mughal name some whore, but they left tjie 
other side of the com as they w ould have done if a Musalman was their 
suserain, and the Mnghals had never evistod This is shown from the 
coins of the rulers of Kirmau, and of tho Kailugh Turks of Gkaznin 
and Karm<ln, and dtherst who, whether they liked it or not, had to sub- 
mit to fate, and insert tho name of an infidel Mug^xl on one sule of 
their money 

Mangd ]^&*an %8 somd to^ have lepeated the kahmah^ but he was no 
Musalman, and was buried according to tho pi escribed ntes of the 
yughals. and was interied at the side of Chiiigi/ Kh^n, and of 
Tfilfio or Tdln his father f If he had been a Musalrndn, how came it 
about that he despatched his brother, Hulakfi, to destroy and extirpate 
the ’'Ibbbasis P and overturn the Kbil&fat, which he did, and destroyed 
every male, as be supposed, of the !| 0 ^ 1 ifah’s race ? 

. i Ibti, pp U81, 1197 to 1206 

t Ih%dt p 1181, and rale 8, p. 1223, and notd to p 1228, para 4. 
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Notes on the Faielq^ur District. N. W. P. — By F. S. Growsk, C. T. B. 
• (With a Plate.) ^ 

In order to distinguish it from other places bearing the same name 
— which is an extremely (jommou one in ^lio N. W. P. — the capital of the 
Fatehpur District is very frequently designated Fatehpur-Haswa. The 
latter member of the compound is the name of a small decayed town,* 
about 7 miles distant, whieV is now of no importance whatever ; but is 
traditionally represented as the oldest inhabited site in the neighbour- 
hood. Its eponymous founder is said "to have been a Raja Hans-dhvaj, 
whose two brothers^ Mor-dhvaj and Sankh-dhvaj, are also locally com- 
memorated by the names of two adjoining villages, Morauri and San- 
khaun. The ^aja^s second son, Ran-bijay, had the hardihood to capture 
the horse that had been turned loose *liy the Pandavs, after their great 
sacrifice at Hastinapur ; and .they, taking this as a challenge, at once 
came down upon him and slow both him Q'^d his elder brother^ Siva- 
dhama.f On their death, their sister Champavati inherited the throne. 
She is said to have ro-named the town after herself, Champaka-puri, and 
dying childless, to have bequeathed it to Brahmans, whose descendants 
held it for many generations. 

* Giinninerham sub mrlo in Vol. XVII of the Archseological Survey gives it 
a population of about 10,000, which is very much ovfr the mark. The return by 
the last census was 4,197 only. 

t This name is doubtful. It is also given as Sudhanwa, or Surat. 
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However this may be, and, so far as I am aware, there is no autho- 
rity in the Mahdbharat/ for the above legend, the town, when it again 
reappears in local history, is still styled Haswa and its Eaj4 bears the 
cognate name of Hans-rdj. After the defeat of Jay Chand, of B^ananj, and 
his brother Mdnik, near\Karra (in the Allahabad district near the Fateh- 
pnr border) Kutb-ud-din with his two sister’s sons, Kasim and ’Ala-ud- 
din, is stated to have advanced against Haswa. Hansraj came out to 
meet them, and joining in single combat with ’Ala-ud-din at a villjage 
called Chakheri, there lost his life. ’Ala- ad-din also lost his head, but 
the headless trunk fought its way on to Haswa, a distance of 12 miles. 
His dargahy on the top of thcrold Fort in the centre of the town, is still 
held in much veneration, and is said to mark the spot where at last he 
fell and was buried. 

At the present day tlie town of Haswa is almost entirely surrounded 
by a broad shallow sheet of water. This has been deepened at one end 
and brought into more regular shape as a tank, in the centre of which is an 
island, measuring 165 feet square and faced on all four sides with flights 
of masonry steps. It is approached fi*om the town by a bridge 160 feet 
long, consisting of 15 arches, of 'which 7 are’open and 8 closed. Its 
construction is ascribed to a Kazi Yakub, who, it is said, was afterwards 
put to death by the Emperor Akbar, and that the circumstances arc related 
in the Zubur-i-kuthi. This is a book with which I have no acquaintance ; 
but I find it recorded by Badaoni that Kazi Yakub was suspended by 
the Emperor, his offence being that he had maintained it was illegal 
for a Muhammadan to marry more than four wives, as Akbar had 
done. « 

In the century immediately preceding the Muhammadan conquest, 
the Fatehpur District would seem to have been exceptionally rich in 
temples of the same style as those that still^commemorate the power of 
the Chandel dynasty in Hundelkhand, across the Jamiuna, at their 
ancient capitals of Mahoba and Khajurao. But^ on this side of the river, 
those that were built of what is generally supposed to be the more dura- 
ble material, stone, have all been destroyed, and nothing of them now re- 
mains in situ beyond their foundations. The sciilpturod superstructure * 
has been razed to the ground, and the fragments either buried* on the 
spot or dispersed in the neighbouring villages, where they may be seen 
lying about in the lanes, or built up into the walls of the houses and 
modern temples. • 

The only two specimens of the style still left standing; ar^l!f6th ©f 
brick ; one at Tinduli, near the busy market- town of Bindki, on the road 
to the Mauhar Railway StatioiK; which is shown in the accompanying 
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photograph (Plate VI) ; the other at Bahua, a flw miles from the Chilla 
T^a Ghat across the Jamun^ on the road from Vatehpur to Bdnda.* 

The wonder that both these temples should liave survived the rough 
treatment of so many centuries is increased by tpe fact that they have 
been simply set flat upon the plain without ally foundations, and that 
no mortar has been used in any p?xrt of the construction, but onl;J- clay. 
The bricks, however, arc not only Sf excellent quality, but are so clean 
cut and so well joined, that — but for actual violence — it is probable that 
the building would have stood uninjuj*ed to the present day. The mould- 
ed devices that form the surfjice decoration of the tower are of a simplo 
and pcifectly inofEcnsivC character ; but \lio porch, which was of stone, 
was covered with figure sculptures. This wouhl seem to have provoked 
the wiath of somo MuhariiTuadan iconoclast ; and, in a style of con- 
struction where the mutual intcrdt'pendeiice of all the parts is so 
close, its destruction involved much damage to tho remainder of the 
fabric. 

About 100 years ago, the Tinduli teiaple was patched up by a Brah- 
man from the next village, who added the present porch and also 
restored with plain unmoulded bricks a considerable portion of the tower. 
Some of this now work has again given way ; tho plinth was also much 
bi’okeii, and unless the progress of deca.;S had been quickly ai’rested, in 
tho course of another yeai* or two the whole building would liavo become 
a complete wi'cck. A small grant has therefore been made me by the 
Local Government, and out of this f have had the terrace re-made and 
on the east side strengthened with a masonry wall, in the centre of 
wliicli I have introduced a recessed flight of 9 steps leading up to tho 
level of tho temple floor. The whole of the ]>liiith also has been 
carefully restored all rojind up to the height where tlie ornamental work 
begins. This, it is hoped, will so secure, the building as to prevent 
any further fall of the superstructure. I'ho two or three fragments that 
remain of the sculpturisd tioorway have been let into the front of tho 
modern porch ; which, if not ornamei|tal, is at least useful as a but- 
tress. As a necessary precaution against the future criticism of any 
anti-restoration fanatic, I have had two photos taken as unimpeach- 
able evidence of the actual condition of the temple before the repairs 
were commenced. The shrine is at present occupied by a statue of 
Chatur-bhuj, after whom it is named ; and it is possible that this may 
have betsn its original dedication. The village is inhabited by a compa- 
rative!^ recent colony of Kachliwalia Thakurs, and there is no local 
tradition as to the founder. 

• 

* Neither of t.heso temples receives tho slightest mention in the now Gazettodf 
of tho Fatohpur District. 
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The building at Jlahua is smaller, plainer, and in a much more 
ruinous condition. It n ust originally have been dedicated to Mahddeva ; 
but at present it contaifs a recumbent statue of Ndrayan with Lakshmi 
at his feet and Brahita seated on a lotus growing out of his navel. 
The figure is set upright ugainst the wall, and locally is known only by 
the n&,mc of Kakora Baba, to whom offerings are specially made by 
young wives, natives of the village, alter the birth of their first child. 
Some 200 years ago, pi obably at the time when the new patron was 
installed, the temple w})ich must then have been quite a ruin, was very 
ignorantly rejjaired, pieces of the sculptured doorway (which~as at 
Tiuduli — had been thrown doW) being built up into the roof and other 
places to which they did not belong. These I have taken out and joined 
together on the ground, and it now only remains to set them up in their 
proper position. This can be done at slight expense, with the help of 
two iron girders to support the broken architraves, and by building up 
a flight of masonry steps underneath. The plinth also is being repaired, 
and the ground raised, levelled and inclosed, to prevent injury from 
cattle. In both temples the cella under the brick sikhara is entirely of 
stone, with a flat cieling, above which the hollow brick shaft closely 
resembles in appearance the interior of an old-fashioned English 
chimney. 

Other interesting remains of the Hindu period exist at Asothar and 
Uathganw. The former town is the seat of a Raja, who in the absence 
of any rivals, mnks as a person of some local distinction, though his 
estate consists of six villages only. All the other resilient gentry in the 
district are Muhammadans, whose ancestors were mostly officials of the 
Lucknow Court, and who arc now reduced to poverty. He belongs to 
the Khichar clan, which is recognised as a branch of the Chaiihans, and 
had its oi-iginal home at Khicliidara, or Ragliu-garh, in (Jentral India. 
It was from there that one Deogaj S^inh came about the middle of the 
sixteenth century A. 1). and had the good fertune to marry a daughter 
of the Gautam Rdja of Aijhi, now ra small village, a few miles from 
Asothar. The descendants of this marriage, hoiyever, achieved no dis- 
tinction of any kind, till 150 years later, when a member of the family, by 
name Aram Siuh, discovered, as is said, a hidden treasure. Certainly 
by some means or other he contrived to secure for himself a more promi- 
nent position than that of any other Hindu in the neighbourhood : but 
it lasted only a very brief period. ^ 

The Asothar Fort was built by Aram Sinh and is therefore olf 
no aTitiquity ; tlie town is many centuries older. Its original site 
i^. indicated by an extensive brick-strewn mound, two or three fur- 
longfs to the south of the Fort. On the highest part of it is a 
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email enclosure of recent construction, which pears the name of the 
eponymous hero, Asvatthdma, the son of Drona, hough it would seem 
rather to have been the site of an old temple |)f MahAdeva. Part of 
the stone sikhora ht^s been set up as a lingair^; the gurgoyled water- 
spout makes a trough for a well ; and many otiSbr sculjftured fragments 
are either lying about, or have been built up into walls ; all being 
apparently of the 9th or 10th centifiy. On a small mound further to 
the south are five large figure- sculptures. All are nude ; one is stand- 
ing, the others are seated, cross-legged, with the usual accessories of 
lions, elephants and devotees. The hair of the head is in short close 
curls, as in statues of Buddha ; but the^iudity is more a Jaini chamc- 
teristic. The people call them the five Pandus, wdiich is the popular name 
in all parts of India for any five sculptures of doubtful significance. 

At Haihganw Die centre of the town is occupied by a considerable 
mound, the site of an old fort. Here stands a ruinous mosque, construc- 
ted from the wreck of two or more Hindu temples, like the better-known 
Assi Khamba at Mahaban in the Mathura^. district and the so-called Par- 
mal’s Palace at Mahoba. It is popularly known as the Hathi-Khana, 
or elephant stable, with reference to the legendary animal from whom 
the town is supposed to derive its name. This had been given by Kaja 
Jay Chand of Kanauj to a local saint, palled Parasur Rishi, with a pro- 
mise of a grant of all the land that the elephant walked over without 
stopping to rest. To prevent any future dispute as to the exact limit 
of its walk, it no sooner lay down tlian it was there and then 
turned into stone, and a fragment of the image still remains about 
two miles from the town, where an ’annual fair is held in its honour. 
The ruins consist of 23 pillars still standing, arranged in four aisles of 6 
columns each, with a « masonry wall at the back and sides. Appa- 
rently thei'e was a fifth aislcf but if so, the .whole of it has disappeared. 
The temple-doorway, a handsomo 'piece of sculpture, has been set 
up by itself as the eiitsaiic^ to the mosque enclosure. The date the 
columns is not later than the 10th cqntury ; their present arrangement 
was probably carried out by the Sultan of Jaunpur in the 15th or 16th 
century. 

Ifi the District Gazetteer, published by the Local Government in 
1884, these interesting relics are briefly and incorrectly noticed as 
follows: “There was a fort in the time of Raja Jay Chand, but 
only th^ foundations of it remain.” At Khakhreru, which since 1852 has 
bbenTIBiT head-quarters of a Tahsili, the same authority notes with simi- 
lar inaccuracy, “ there was a fort here, of which only the ruins now 
remain.” A small mound by the side the main road to Khaga is, it i^ 
true, locally called the Gafhi, or Fort, but it is clearly only the site of a 
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temple. TLis was thrbwn down by the Muhammadans, who used the 
materialn tc construct f ^grave-yard and mosque. In 1852 it may be 
presumed that these latf^r buildings had apparently fallen into ruin and 
the bricks were then iscd, for a third time, in the construction of the 
new Tahsili. All tho Carved stones, however, wore left on the spot. 
These consist chiefly of architraves and door- jambs, handsomely carved 
in the style of the 10th century. A feiir is held here at the end of Bha- 
don. 

At Khairai, 5 miles from Khaga on the road to Dh^ta, is a circular 
mound adjoining tho village, which also must have been the site of a 
temple. Only the foundation^ remain in together with traces of a 
broad flight of steps leading up from the level of the plain below. 
Several huge broken blocks of sandstone are lying about, jiossibly the 
fragments of a colossal lingam ; and, in tho village, let into the wall of 
a small modem shrine and in other places, are some mutilated figures and 
architectural details. In an extensive mound a little to the east, called 
the Garhi, I dug up three spirelets of a sikhara, each feet high, 
covered with the ornamentation cliamcteristic of the 10th century A. D. 
From the time of Ala- ud- din this village has been almost exclusively 
inhabited by Muhammadans. 

The Gazetteer, as will have been observed, has adopted the native 
practice of styling any ruin a GarJd, or Fort, but it entirely omits to 
mention the remains of what would seem to have been the most 
considerable) of all the old Hindu forts in the district. This is at tho 
village of Paina, about a mile north of the Ghazipur Talisil. Tho 
circuit of the wall with its Agates and towers can bo distinctly 
tiaced, and in the centre of the high broken ground which it encloses, 
is an inner citadel, further protected by a broad- and deep moat. This 
fortified town is said to have, been ongiually a stronghold of the Chan- 
dels, and may very probably bo oP still higher antiquity, but nothing 
is knuwn of its history. The citadel was ebuik., or .rebuilt, by Aram 
Sinh of Asothar, who probably gaye it the name of Fatehgarh, by which 
it is now known. 

f 

Specimens of late Muhammadan architecture may be seen at the 
town of Khajuha, between four and five miles from the Tinduli tem- 
ple. They form part of an extensive series of buildings erected by 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, to commemorate a victory ‘over his brother 
Shuja in a battle that was fought in the neighbourhood^ in ^e^year 
1659. He took up as much as 223 acres of ground for his new works, 
W'hich comprise a large walled garden, called the B&dshahi Bagh ; a 
^soniy tank, with an area of 1^ acres ; and a fort- like sarae, with two 
lofty gates. There is now, except during the rainy season, very little 
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that enclosed it have 
j>Tigh the breaches, that 
of the adjoining fields 


water in the tank ; for largo portions of the waif 
fallen, and so much earth has been washed in thi i 
the bottom of the basin is little below the Icv^ 
and is mostly under cultivation. The garden hr s a lofty main entrance 
in the same style as the sarae gates, and an elegant smaller portal, which 
once opened on to the street, but is now blocked by a Post Office on the 
‘ standard plan,’ which has lately ficen built immediately in front of it. 
The garden walls have domed turrets at the comers ; in other huge 
towers there are wells, with cool vaulted colls, and above them cisterns 
to supply water both for a cascade that forms the back ground of a 
shady alcove and for the ^fountains theft played in throe reservoirs of 
cut stone set in the different terraces. The ^ Great Terrace runs the 
whole length of the tank and has its centre raised yet another stage, 
which is approached from the lower grounds through graceful stone 
arches with brevad double flights of steps. Upon this upper stage are 
placed two Pavilions. One is maintained in repair, having been convert- 
ed into a road- inspection house, though unfortunately it was not a little 
spoilt in the process ; the other, it is^ hoped, will now be cleaned up and 
henceforth kept in decent ordcjr, without any utilitarian alterations or 
additions. Constructiirally it is quite sound. 

The Sarae has as many as 130 sets Qf vaulted rooms, three of which 
have been thrown into one to serve for a school, the rest are let out for 
the accommodation of travellers. In the centre of the square, winch., 
has an area of 10 acres, Jhero is a domed mosque, and outside the gate 
are massive ranges of stabling for horses and elephants. The design of 
these memorial works is on a grand scale of Imperial magnificence, but 
the execution wasjprobably hasty and there is not much delicacy in any 
of the details. The total outlay must have amounted to a very largo 


sum. • . 

Another building which dates from tho same long reign but from the 
very end of it andris theircfone about half a century later, marks a further 
decline in architectural skill. This is.the tomb of Nawab Abd-us Samad, 
who was a person of importance in tho Imperial Court, and, enjoyed very 
extensive grants of laud both in the Doab and in Bundelkhand. At 
Mutafir near the Jamuna in tho Ghdzipur Tahsil of tho Fatehpur district 
he built a Fort and a fine tank (which I have not yet seen) but his 
principal residence appears to have been in the town of Fatehpur itself, 
which Ite extended by tho addition of a new inuhalla, called Abu-nagar, 
fitfter JuTeldest son Abu Muhammad. The totnb stands in extensive and 
well- wooded park-like grounds that were attached to the house and has 
stone ai'cades and traceried windows and must have cost a large sum of 

money. But it is a heavy, ill-designed structure* and woidd seefti to 
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have been hastily finishf^d after the premature death of the founder’s 
eldest son. The stonl kiosquos which surmount the four corners 
would have been pleasant places to sit in and look out upon the garden, 
but there is no possibiliA^ of getting up to them, as no staircase has been 
provided. This oversigl\ may have been the result of haste at the end, 
but the original design is curiously* faulty in making 'these small 
cupolas exactly the same height as thb largo central dome ; an arrange- 
ment which produces a very flat, cumbrous effect. There are two in- 
criptions, which read as follows : 

4 • 

# « 

# ^ j\ uaAT « 

dJj 

cJ*3^ uU^lj jf «;Jik 

# vsJlj fir^l 

Translation, * 

I. The paragon of mankind, the ojul of souls, Abd-ns-Samad Khan, having van- 
quished all the men of his time in the field of gallantry. 

His sonl, like a bird, resolved to sever its connection with this miserablo world, 
and flew away and mado heaven its rest. • 

The date of his departure can be calculated h)r his friends from the words 
^am atom (grief and sorrow) which th& pen of fate inscribed on the tablet of 
eternity, ^ ^ 

The letters in gham alam give t^o date 1111 (Hijri) thus : gh = 1000; 
m 40; a, 1 ; Z 30 ; and m agai n 40 : total 1111.^ 

II. God is great. The asylum of forgiveness, Abu Muhammad, son of Abd-us- 

Samad Khan, Eoshanani, on the 19 Sbaban, in the year 1116 Hijri, corresponding 
to the. 48th year of the reign of the late Emperor Aurangzeb, at the age of 23, de- 
parted this life and migrated to heaven. The tomb was finished in the year 1121 
Hijri. , 

The grounds contain^ a large masonry tank and ornamental pavi- 
lions, but these with the house itself were all dismantled only four or 
Jive years ago by some credulous persons, who hoped to discover a hid- 
den treasure. Nothing of the kind was found, and the price of the 
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bricks and other materials, which were sold to a lailway contractor, can 
scarcely have done more tiian cover the cost of (lemolition. The Gate- 
way alone is now left standing, a massive brick building, but in the same 
plain and clumsy style as tlie tomb. 


The principal memorial of the connection the district with the 
Lucknow Court, during the latter Jialf of the l^fth century, is to bo seen 
at Ko|u, where is a fine masonry tapk constructed in a year of famine 
by Zain-ul-abu-d-din the local Governor, under the orders of the VaziJr 
Mir Almas ’Ali Khan. It has a liandsomo pavilion on its margin and 
across the road is a largo walled garden, in two courts, with a high 
gateway between them, and[ at the far end ^ lofty double- storeyed build- 
ing, in the grandiose stylo of the period, of good proportions, but with- 
out much dtdicaoy of detail. The piers of the tircados aro enormously 
massive, but there are terrible cracks in the walls, probably arising from 
an unequal settlement of the foundations, in consequence of the exces- 
sive mass of the supoi-structure. Tank, garden and pavilions were all 
bestowed in gift upen a Kayath, Manna Jjal alias Riiin IVasad, wlio on 
becoming a Muhammadan, took the name of Haidar liakhsh and had the 
title of Nasir-ul-Mulk conferred upo»him by Nawtib Asaf-ud-daula. As 
he died childless, the })ro2Jorty passed to the family of his b»‘othor, Avho 
had remained a Hindu, and is now owned hy Ikbal Bahadur, son of 
Rao Lai Bahadur, who distinguished hirfisclf by his loyalty in the mu- 
tiny. He built a temple of Sita, Ham on the margin of the tank ; but 
attached to his private dwelling-honse are tlie Tuosquo and imdmibdra of 
his relative, tliij original dcTnec, wdiich he keeps in i-epair for public use, 
though they strike a visitor as rather qurious appendages to a Hindu 
establishment. 

About the same time as the tank, a long and substantial bridge was 
built over the Riiid, the only one by which that river is crossed, just 
outside the ^own of Kora and impiediatdly under the walls of the old 
Poi*t. In the Gazetteer it is incorrectly described as “ a fine old Mughal 
bridge it is really ttue to a banija, named Fatih Cband. The older 
Muhammadan bridge, of which the abutments remain, a hundred yards 
or so Ligbcr up tbo» stream, was a very much smaller structure, appa- 
rent! intended only as a private approach to tho Fort. 

Zain-ul-abu-d-dm’s government is further commemorated by the town 
of Jafarganj, which he named after bus son Jnfar ’All Khan. Here he set- 
tled soige artisans whom he brought from Lucknow, and the three grand- 
sens of them still carry on what is the most notable art-manufac- 
ture in this district. Their business is that of <Jotton-printers, and the 
peculiarity of their work is that onljt the simpler part of the i>attern 
is stamped, while all the finer portions are hand-painted. Bed-covers;. 
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awnings for tents and a. variety of small articles for native use are what 
they have hitherto bei^i in the habit of making ; but they have now 
made me some curtaiiU, which are very handsome and effective, and 
would certainly command a large sale in the European market. 

In 1801, when this \^rt of the Doab was included in British terri- 
tory, Nawab Zain-ul-abu-d-din’s eldesttson, B4kir ’All Khan, was retained 
as farmer of the district under the nc7V administration. He added a new 
quarter to the town Fatohpur, called after his name Bakir-ganj, and here 
stands his tomb built about 1815 A. B. with a mosque and other accesso- 
ries. It is a group of no great architectural merit : but being surround- 
ed by a small flower-garden . and occupying a conspicuous position at 
the junction of four main thoroughfares, it forms the only picturesque 
feature in a singularly tnean and unattractive town. 

Since then, no Muhammadan has been in a position to spend any 
money upon building. But*a great number of Hindu temples have arisen, 
some of which arc interesting specimens of modern native architecture, 
especially two situated in the outskirts of the town of Khajulia. Ono 
of those has a quasi- Muhammadan dome, the other a high spire with 
clustering spirelets in the old Hifidii fashion, and the facade of each 
is reflected in the water of a large and well-filled masonry tank. Both 
were built about fifty years ago by rich local traders. 

To any one like myself coming from such a thoroughly Muham- 
madanized district as Bulandshahr, the multitude of Hindu temples 
all over this part of the country is a very striking novelty in the 
landscape. For the most part they are srhall brick buildings with 
plaster arcading to ornament the walls, and are surmounted by domes 
more frequently than orthodox Hindu spires. There is considerable 
monotony in the design ; but seen through the foliage of the mango 
and mahua groves with which the district^ abounds, they are graceful 
and picturesque objects, and* one or^moro of them is visible from almost 
every single point of view in the neighbourhood of a village or along 
a main thoroughfare. Frequently the shrine is built in connection with 
a large masonry tank, a groat bo6n to the wayfai’er in such a thirsty 
land. The two temples above-mentioned are on a larger scale than 
usual, but are typical as regards treatment. In both tho general .effect 
is pleasing, and in the domed example the elaborate painted decoration 
is somewhat exceptionally artistic. In the other temple the details of 
the spire are clumsy, but considerable taste has been shown, in the 
general grouping. ^ 

Fatehpur is invariably described — even in its own Gazetteer— as a 
district that contains nothing of the slightest archaeological or artistic 
*value. My notes, brief and incomplete as they are, suffice to show that 
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it has been maligned. In fact I believe there i scarcely a district in 
India about which such a remark could be mad with truth, though it 
is popularly stated with regard to many. Gij en a slight faculty of 
observation, every part of the country will be ound to abound with 
interest, not only as regards relics of the pa^but also in indications 
of still existent powers and ca-ps^liilitics. ^ 

Two classes of the community deserving of special notice ; 1st, the 
Singraurs, for their singularity ; and 2ndJy, the Gan tarn Thakurs, for their 
number and importance. The Singraurs are not mentioned by name in 
any book that [ have seen ; not even in tho local Gazetteer, whore the 
people, who so style themselves, are included under tho generic designa- 
tion of Lodhas. Of this Iribe they may bo an offshoot, but they differ 
in many res])ecfcs from the common stock. They arc found only in tho 
Ekdald, Khaga and Khakhreru Tahsils, where they form almost the en- 
tire population of several villages and own a considerable quantity of 
land. As a corruption of the Sanskrit Sringavera, Singraur is the mo- 
dern name of the Ghat, in tho Nawab-gaiij Pargana of the Allahabad 
district, where (as is told iu the Ramayaiia) Rama, Sita and Lakshman 
were ferried across tho Ganges bytlie Nishad chief Ouha. Not only 
is there this identity of name, but the tribal designation Lodha (which 
is for luhdhika) is a fair equivalent in meanhig to the classical Nishdd. 
Some traditional connection between th& people called Singraur and the 
place Singraur might therefore naturally bo expected ; but so far as 1 
could ascertain, none such exists. All the Singraurs of Ekdala bear tho 
title of Rawat, which was *corif erred upon them by the Emperor Akbar, 
after a visit to that town, in which he jvas attended by his famous minis- 
ter, Birbal, whose mother’s sister lived there. All they could tell mo as 
to their origin wS,s tliijt they came, in the time of the Poinars, from the 
neighbourhood of Rauda, soi^th of the Jamuna ; which is in exactly the 
opposite direction from the Singrajir Ghat, on tho Ganges, which is to , 
the north. 

• • 

According to a very widely accepted tradition, the Gautain Tha- 
kurs once owned the wliole of the* present Fatehpur district, together, 
with much adjoining Territory on both sides of the Ganges. They claim 
desc(9!ut from the Vedic saint Gotama, who is also tho reputed ancestor 
of the Sakya tribe, of whom sprung the great Buddha ; whence, iu many 
countries where his religion flourishes, he is popubirly known by his 
patronymic, Gautama. The Gautam Raja liad his principal seat at 
A-rgalj^a small secluded village in the Kora Pargana, buried in the ravines 
of the river Rind. Possibly the old Fort was m named as forming a iiatu- 
ral ‘ bar,’ or barrier (which is the meaning of the Sanskrit argala) agaiujjt 
the appi’oach of an invader. Similarly, Rind or Ariud, the name of the 
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river, is a contraction ^or Arindama, * the subduer of enemies/ which 
would seem to refer noi so much to the depth of the stream as to the 
inaccessibility of its br^ ken banks. The power of the family and the 
extent of its territory J^ay have* been greatly exaggerated, and certainly 
no external evidence of ^he truth of the local tradition has yet been sup- 
plied either by coins, or copper-plato imscriptions, as for the Gupta and 
Gaharwar dynasties, nor in temples oC well-ascertained Gautam founda- 
tion, such as attest the wealth and magnificence of the Chandels. Nei- 
ther do the Muhammadan chronoginphers make much mention of the 
long struggle against the Imperial forces to which the Argal Raja attri- 
butes the total disappearance of all his family records. So far also as I 
am aware, there aro no extensive ruins at Argal, such as might be 
expected at a place which for many centuries was the capital of an inde- 
pendent principality. But on this })oint I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge, as I have never visited the spot. Not only is it far olf the 
l)eaten track, but the Raja dislikes being seen by Europeans, as his per- 
sonal suiToiindings are simply tliose of a small yooinaii, and a visit dicta- 
ted chiefty by curiosity niigJit bo regarded as an intrusion. To such 
extreme indigence is ho now reduced, that his eldest son, and coTisequent- 
ly the heir to one of the oldest titles in India, is now a Constable in 
the Hamirpur Police on a salary of Rs. lU a month, and without much pros- 
pect of promotion, on account of his imperfect education. The second 
son has been given a small scholarship for his support, and is a pujiil in 
the Govcrimienl school in the town of batch pur, but though 15 years of 
age, he is only in the 9th class ; and thus there is little prospect of any 
revival of the family fortunes in this generatioin 

As a set off to the want of material corroboi’ation for the high pre- 
tensions oJF the Argal pedignjc, it must he observed that the grants and 
migrations to which reforcjnce is therein mufle are all accepted as true by 
cognate tribes in diffcu'cnt parts of Ric ProviiJCC*, who have*' obviously no 
interest in maintaining a fictitious log<md of. Gautam pre-eminence and 
their own comparative itiftiriority. It may also be noted that according 
• to a local saying, mentioned by G oil. Cunningbam in Vol. XI of the 
Archteological Survey, there was once a brick iem^ilo at every kos along 
the bank of the Rind. The word ‘ bank’ must of course be interpreted 
in its very widest sense as including the whole of the valley and its 
neighbourhood, and the ‘ kos’ as meaning not that the temples were at 
regular intervals of that distance, but that they were very nimiei©us and 
close together. The two temples of Bahmi and TiiidiiU migliTlllus bo 
included in the series, together with those that the General describes in 
the adjoining Pargana of Sarh Salampur, and all may with great plausi- 
bility be ascribed to the Gautam Rdjas, who have always been specially 
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connected with the Bind river. Unfortnnatel;!, there tfre no inscrip- 
tions to confirm this conjecture, but some may ye'w be discovered. Ac- 
cordingly, I think it desirable that the whole of the Raja’s pedigree, as 
accepted by himself, should be put on record. T^e MS. in his possession 
from which I translate was written out about fi^^years ago by one of the 
Kanungos of the Cawnpur district,* which up to 1826 included the present 
Fatehpur district as a subdivision. •It was evidently the work of a very 
careless or illiterate scribe, and is in several places quite unintelligible both 
to myself and to members of the family. In the mythological portion some 
well-known names are so grossly misspelt that they would defy recog- 
nition but for the context ; thus Santa, daughter of Somapdd, appears as 
Santa, daughter of Lomaya ; p and y, which in Nagari are much alike, 
having been confused by tlie copyist. The MS. would seem to have been , 
consulted by Sir H. Elliot, befoi'o writing his article on tho Gautams in 
the Supplemental Glossary, and he has extracted from it all the facts of 
most conspicuous interest. But the complete genealogy, though for 
many generations it is only a bare string of names, may possibly here- 
after be of service in helping to fix a date or determine a person men- 
tioned ill some other retjord. * 

1 

Peditjree of the Gantam Udjpuls and of P&ja Gaiiinit Sinli^ of Argal^ 
written out, hy lidni IJokhsh, Kdnunyo vf Surh SalUnpur^ according lo 
the order of the Gollecior of Caivnpar (c 1826 A. D.). 

1. Brahma. 

2. Angiras. 

3. Medhatithi. * 

4. Gautama. 

“He celebrated a •sacrifice at the liermilagi? of the Bisjii .Gokarua, 
from which sprung the four Kshatriya clans, the Chauhan, Parihar, 
Pamir and Sulankhi.”* 

5. Sataiiand. 

6. Saradvin. 

7. Saiinik. 

8. Vibhindak. 

“ This^was the time of Brona, Kripa and At^vattfiima.** 

9. Sriiigi Rislii (Rishya-sringa) “ who married Santa, daughter 
of Somapid.” 

10. ^ Ingi Rishi : “ married Somantiti, daughter of Ajaypal, tho 
Gp.hrwar^-^iittja of Kanau j. Her dowry included all the land between 
Prayag and Hardwir, and from this date tho family, ^ho formerly were 

* Notes copied From the MS. are markccTwitli inverted uomiiiaB to diutingaisH 
them from additions of my own. 
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BMlimans, b^gon to aill themBelves Kshatriyas.” Most other authon- 
ties give the limits of I the dower as from Kanauj to Kor£, which is much 
more intolJigible. 

11. Raja RandhVDcv. 

12. Raja Ang De^, “ built the fort oi Argal on the site formerly 

called Mahakaya.” * 

In proof of the ancient sanctity of the spot, the following verse is 
quoted, wliich includes Mahdkaya as one of nine famous places of pilgii- 
mago : 

Renukah, Sdkarah, Ka^i, Kali, Kala, Batesvarau, 

Kalaiijara, Mabakaya, l/kliala, nava mukliddli. 

The same verse is quoted, in a more comij^t form, by Gen. Cunning- 
. ham in Vol. XVII of the Archaeological Survey, and for Maliakaya 
which, it mav be noted, is one of the less comiuon names of Maluidov, ho 
gives Mahakala. Tins ho exidains (ignnfiim per ignotim)^ by Ujam, a 
place of M^hieh I have never heard, unless Ujam is a misprint for Ujain. 
Ukhala he 'was told meaid pimply ‘any sacred place* like iirtha; but 
the fact seems questionable. 1 am more inclined to take it as the 
proper name of a parti(Mi]ar locality, possibly the village on the Jamund 
(more commonly spelt Okhla) winch has lately become famous as the 
head of the new Agiu- canal. Here was a tomb (now pulled down) winch 
boro an inscription dated in the reign of the Fmperor Iltitmish (1210- 
1235 A. D.) which evidences the antiquity of the site. As to the other 
places ; Renuka is on the Narmada near Jabalpur ; Rukara is Soron 
in the Kta district ; Kasi is of course Benares ; Kali is perhaps Calcutta; 
Kala may be Karra on tluj Fatehpur border ; Batesar is in Agra, though 
it docs not appear why the name is given in the dual number; and 
Kalanjara is the famous fort in Buudelkhand. 

13. Rdja Balbliadm Dev. 

14. Raja Sum in Dev. 

15. Raja Sriman Dev. 

10. Raja Dlivajaman Dev. 

17. Raja Sbivman Dev. 

18. Raja Bansdhar Dev. 

10. Raja Brat-dhar Dev. 

20. Raja Agmndiu Dev. 

21. Raja Devant Dev. 

22. Raja Susalya Dov “ built forts at Silavan and Saun,** vil- 
lages in the Fately)ur district. ‘ ““ * 

23. Raja Mahindra*^ Dev. 

'2t Rdja Jagat Dev 

25. Raja Blidmipal Dev. 
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26. Eaja Gandharv Dev. 

27. Eaja Indrajit Dev. 

28. Edja Brahm Dev. 

29 . Eaja Chhatradhar Dev. 

30. Eaja Eam-dev Sahi. 

31. EAja Nirmfin Dev. 

32. Eaja Prithuraj Dev. 

33. Eaja Tilakdhar Dov. 

34. Raja DMrman Dev. 

35. Raja Satra.jit Dev. 

3t>. Raja Bhiipal Dev. 

37. Eaja Panchhat Dev. 

38. Raja Mahipal Dev. 

39. Raja Vishnudliar Dev “ built a Fort and palace at Naraicha’^ 
near Argal. 

40. Raja Kbasiiman Dev. 

41. Raja Surajmin Dev. 

42. Raja Mukutiiiaiii Dev. 

43. Rdja Chandrauiani Dev. Tke Gautams of the Mirzapur dis- 
trict, who are very numerous there, say that they migrated from Argal 
in the time o£ Raja Chandra Sen. This name does not occur in the 
pedigree, but Chandramani is a near appA)ach to it. 

44. Raja Karan Dev. 

45. Raja Salya Dev, “ fortified Silauli.’^ 

46. Raja Gang Dev. founded Kunvarpur.” 

47. Raja Dhirpunir Dev, “ fought,maiiy times with Prithirdj and 
the Muhammadans. His Rani went to bathe at Prayag : was assaulted 
by the Subad«4r ctf Aziraabad ; Bhau and Bibliau of Muji-pattan, who 
also had gone there to bathe, came to her rescue and beat ofF her assail- 
ants. In retarn for this help, Bhajj^l Siiih* Gautam, of Bhaupur, gave 
his sister in marriage to Bhau with a dowry of 1400 villages on the other 
side of the Ganges. Their son* was Tilok Chand, the Rao of Dauriya 
Khera. Bhiipal Sinh, Gautam, was* recognized as Rao of Gobha, and 
Pargana Jar was his j^ir.” The Rani’s champions were of the Bais 
clan, 8.nd the villages given in dowry constitute the tract of country 
known as Baiswara, which includes the greater part of the two Oudh 
districts of Unao and Rae Bareli. Mr. Elliot in his ‘ Chronicles of Unao ’ 
gives a yuch more detailed version of the above famous incident, and 
suggests great probability that the scene of the attempted rape was 
not at Allahabad, but at Baksar, another famous bathing-place, much 


* ‘Son’iyiaybe used indefinitely; Mr. Elliot represents him as seventh in' 
descent and puts him about the year 1400 A. D. • 
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closer both to Bhaupu/ and to Dauriya Khera. Munii-pattan is in the 
Dekhan. The Gautams of Bhaupur are distinguished by the title of 
Kawat, and those of Goblm (the next village to Argal) are still styled 
Raos. Bhaupur (for Bhava-pur, Bhava being a name of Siva) is on the 
right bank of the Ganges ; immediately below Sivarajpur. 

48. Baja Ratu Soii Dev, ‘‘ married the sister of Jay Chand, the 
Gahrwar Raja of Kanauj. Had many fights with the Muhammadans. 
This popular identification of the Rathors with the Gahrwars is notice- 
able. It is very uifcertain to what clan the earlier Rajas of Kanauj really 
belonged. The most famous of them was Bhoja 1, who reigned from 
860 to 890 A. D. and was succeeded by Mahendra Pdl, 921 ; Bhoja 
Deva II, 925 to 950 ; and Vinayak Pal, 950 to 975, all in direct descent 
of father and son. A period of disturbance then seems to have followed, 
and eventually Kanauj was conquered about 1025 A. D. by Karna, son of 
Gangaya, the Raja of Ohedi near Jabalpur. He, however, was not long 
after expelled by Chandra Deva, who founded the well-known Rathor 
dynasty, which terminated with Jay Chand, the rival of Prifchi Raj. 
The sequence of events thus stated has been worked out with much 
ingenuity by Dr. Hoernle, who further conjectures that Chandra Deva’s 
father, Mahieliandra (son of Jasovigraha) is the same as Mahipala of 
the Pala dynasty of Benares, whose father’s name is given as Vigraha- 
pala. Ho was a Buddhist, as his eldest son and his descendants con- 
tinued to be till their kingdom (Bihar) was subdued by the Muhamma- 
dans. The younger son, Chandra Deva, becoming a Brahmanist, 
established his capital at Kanauj, where ho was succeeded by Madan 
Pal, Gobind Chandra, Bijay Chapdra and finally Jay Chand. 

49. Raja Kaling Dev, “built the Kora fort.” This was to a great 
extent rebuilt three generations later by Bijli Khan after becoming a 
Muhammadan. Nothing now remains of it but the mosque and this too 
would seem to be of somewhat later date. The site is a high cliff com- 
manding a very extensive view of the Rind ravines. The buildings 
were dismantled shortly before the mutiny and the materials utilized in 
the construction of the new Tahsili. 

50. Raja Sulraj Dev. “ gave a of 62 \Cllages about Sivaraj- 

pur to Parmal of Mahoba” after the defeat of the Chandcls by Pi'jthir^j. 
But th® seems irreconcilable with the previous statement that No. 47 was 
a contemporary of Prithira j’s. This Sivarajpur is a different place from 
that mentioned above and is in the Cawnpur district. ^ 

51. Raja Mulraj Dev, “ had two sons, of whom ^ 

52. Raja Dev Pal Pev was the elder ; the younger Bijay Sinh be- 
came a Muhammadan and toojk the name of Bijli Khan. The Rdja gave 
'^'12 villages to the Banpi^ Gautams ; built a fort and tank at Rahnsi ; 
fought against the Emperor.” Another brother, whoso name is variously 
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given as Bair or Bariar, or Bilial Sinh, also becai:\ie a MuhammadaTi and 
took the name of Bahddur Khan, and built a fort at Gafhi Jar, which is 
still owned by his descendants. 

53. Raja M4m Dev “created the Rana of Chilli, with &jdfjtr of 60 
villages in the npiglibonvhood of Majhawan *’ in Pargana Sarh Salimpiir. 

5t. Raja Bhauraj Dev “ gav^ Uai* Siuli f)ev the title of Rawat 
with Bhaupur and oilier 14 villagtis. Gave Bednki to Kedar, a Kapa- 
riya; Majhilganw to Nilmani, Kurmi, and Chaiidpur to Chaiid, a Bhat.^* 
Bednki must mean the town of Bindki, wdn’cli is now commonly said to 
derive its name from Bandagi iSliah, a Muhammadan fakir whom Kirut 
Sinh, one of the Gan tarn Rajas, had tak<;n undei* his protection. The 
Kapariyas are a wandering tribe who go round to houses after a birth, 
singing congratulatory songs and receiving sTfiall presents in return. 
Kedar, to whom the grant was made, is said to have eonti’ived the escape 
of one of the Raja’s sons, who was kept as a hostage by the Muhamma- 
dans. 

55. Raja Saba<lev Raj. 

56. Raja. Laclilinian Dev. 

57. Ra ja Bir Sinh Dev “ married a daiij^hter of the Gaharwar of 
Bijaipnr. Fought 22 battles against the Emperor. Gave the Chaudhrd- 
hat of Pargana Kora to Jagaribausi Bralnmins ; 28 villages and the 
command of his army to the Atliaiya Galitams ; 12| villages including 
Rclmpur to Lala Tandsi Lai, Kamdar; and made a Raj Kumar of Kha- 
ranli with a grant of 4 villages.” The Atliaiya Gautarns (who evidently 
derive their name fnmi tlit*28 {iithdis) villages that were granted them) 
are said to have been Jinwars by descent and to have ingratiated them- 
selves with the Rajsi by teacliing him the game of chess. 

*58. Raja Madan Dev. 

59. Raja Man Dev. 

60. lia jd ilaribaran Dev “ fou^jl it against the Emperor Huinayuu 
at Kiilpi and Hamirpu r and w;^.s defeated.” This appears to be the turning 
point in the fortunes of flie family, who lind espoused the ealise of Bher 
Shah and were thus marked out fbv vengeance by Uumayuii on his 
return to India, in tlR) Gazetteer the Raja’s name is incoiTcctly given 
as Hai'cliamii. 

61. Raja Sangram Dev. 

62. Raja Bliairoii Salii “ defeated by the einperoi’, with total ruin 
of the family.” 

• 63. Hamir Dov “ defeatecl by Shah jaliaii.” 

64. Raja Bhagavant Dev “ married a (4«iighl.cr of the Sombaus 
Raja of Pratapgarh. ^The family Fort destroyed by SbahjahauJ^^ 

65. Raja Indrajit Dev, ^ 
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66. Raja Dtigur 8ah Dev, 1607 A. D. 

67. Raja Haribal Dev, 1643 A. D. “ defeated by the Sdbadar.” 

68. Raja Himmat Bahadur Dev, 1646 A. D. 

69. Raja Adial Sinh Dev, 1687 A. D. “ defeated in 1727 by 
Saadat Khan. Utter destruction of all the family property.” 

70. Raja Sadan Sinh Dev 1729 A. D. 

71. Raja Aman Sinh, 1755 A. D. 

72. Raja Oanpat Sinh, 1817 A. D. 

73. Raja Lai Shio Ram Sinh, born 1837 A. D. 

74. Kunvar Ratu Sinh. 


On the Geography of India in the Reign of Ahhar, Part II . — By JOHN 

Bkames, B. C. S. 

(With a Map.) 

No. II. SuBAH Bihab. 

In reconstructing the details of this large and important province 
very great diflicult/ies have to be encountered. It is not so much that 
changes have taken place, for *uhat has happened everywhere ; but that 
for a long time past no record has been kept of such clianges, rather 
there has been at one time an effort to obliteiatc all traces of them, and 
at another a policy of deliberately njfraiuing ft'om enquiring into them. 
I’he intentional falsification of the fiscal records by the later Muham- 
madan Subahdars, and the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis 
have each in its own way done much to efface the former political geo- 
graphy. That so many of the old parganahs are still traceable is due 
more to the conservative ins*tincts of the people, than to fiAiy care that 
has been bestowed upon the matter by those in authority. 

Even in Todar Mai’s time parts of iJihar seem to have been some- 
what imperfectly known. In the •wdiole of the large Sarkar of Mungir 
(now generally written Monghyr) the areas of tiie mahals are wanting, 
and in some of the other Sarkars also we find areas omitted here and 
there. The information regarding the contingents of horse and foot 
soldieiy to be furnished is not given in detfiil for each mahal, but in most 
cases only in the lump for each Sarkar, and the castes or trib^ss of the 
proprietary families arc only mentioned in a few instancei^r*" Moreover 
there are large areas on tlie map which are not covered by any . of the 
mahals named in the lists, and ^liich we must therefore assume to have 
•heen unassessed, and probq-bly uninhabited, in those days. 
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» 

When we examine the extent and boundaries of the whole province 
as given in the Ain we find nevertheless that they correspond tolerably 
closely to those of the present day. The length is said to be from Gaphi 
to Eiohtds 120 kos. Gaphi is the old fort now known as Teliagaphi a 
little to the west of Sahibganj at the^ point where the Santhal Hills touch 
the Ganges. This foi*t was regarc^ed as the key of Bengal, and the be- 
ginning of that province. By Bo|itaa vve must understand, not the 
historical fortress of that name, but the western boundary of the Sarkar 
of which it was the capital, for the fortress itself as will be seen from 
the map lies far to the oast of the boundary. Taking Akbar’s kos at 
about 2| English miles,* the distance would be about 300 miles ; but this 
must have been obtained by measuring along the then existing roads, 
for the actual distance as the crow flics is only 210 miles. 

Similarly the breadtli from north to south, which is vaguely de- 
scribed as being from Tiiiiut to the hill ranges, meaning evidently the 
northern ranges of the Viudhyas, is given as 110 kos = 275 miles. But 
measuring as the crow flies on the modern map from the northern boun- 
dary of Tirliut to the s{)uiliern bonndary* of Monghyr,t wo find the 
actual- distance not more than IGO miles. It will also be seen further on 
that some of the mahala included in Sarkar Tirhnt are now under Nepal, 
and that it is impossible to decide how far to the soulh among tlie 
scattered and broken groups of hills which run all through this part of 
the Subah, Muhammadan power, or at any rate Muhammadan pretensions, 
extended. 

■ * Abul Fazl stfites thcT boundaries of the Subah as follows. On the 
east Subah Bangalah (Bengal), on the vyest Subahs Ilah«badand Avadh, 
on the north and south high mountains, moaning of course the Uima- 
layeCs and Vindhyifs respectively. These boundaries correspond with 
tolerable accuracy to the present ones on the east and west, though they 
can hardly be*said to be defined at all on tin? north and south any more 
than they are in the present day. On the north disputes with the Nepal 
State have recuiTod at* intervals down to tho present time, and on the 
south the boundaries between districts in the Bihar Province and those 
in Chota Nagpur are»varied from time to time to suit the exigencies of 
modewL administration. The cpuntiy is hilly and irregular, and it is 
difiicult to draw a definite line of demarcation between the tracts inhabi- 
ted by an Aryan population, and those inhabited by Kolarian and Dravi- 
diau tribes, such as Santhals, Khonds and Koles, The former only 
would, itTliiky be supposed, be included in the Subah. 

• Elliot. Races of N. W. P. vol. ii, p. 194. The exact length is 2 miles 4 furlongs 
168 yards. 

t 1 mean the modern districts bearing thoso names, not the Sarkars of the Aia? 
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The southern boundary has in fact always been vague and unde- 
fined. The Muhammudan forces consisting as they did, chiefly of cavalry, 
sccni to have been very easily beaten back from broken or rocky country, 
and it will be seen further on how even the insigniticaut hills which out 
in two the southern part of tlie province impinging on the Ganges at 
Miiugir, remain indepenhent down to a comparatively late period, and 
how the names of tlie mahals in Siw*kar Bihar and Mungir testify to 
the scattered nature of Muhammadan power in those parts. 

The Ganges, Son, and Oandak are mentioned as the cliief rivers of 
the province, and a petrifying power is ascribed to the waters of the 
Son. This is true only of certain springs in the iii)pGr part of its course. 
It is also correctly stated that the Son, Narbadda and Jhula rivers all 
rise close to each other on the Aiuarkautak rnoiintMin.* But on the 
whole the geographical details regarding this Snhah are decidedly meagre 
when contrasted with those of Subahs nearer the ca[)ital. 

Todar Mai’s Sottlenieiit of A. D. 1582 lasted unaltered only for about 
a century, a fresh Settlement having been mailc in the 27fcli year of 
Auraiigzcb, A. D. 1685 — which the total revenue of the province was 
raised from fifty-five to eighty-five lakhs. The only territorial change was 
the division of the old Sarkar of Iluhtas into two ; ilnhtas and Bhojpdr. 

This Settlement did not remain in force so long as its predecessor 
having been superseded in 1750* at a time when the power of the Mughal 
dynasty had virtually Come to an end, by a fresh Settlement the details 
of which wore carried out by Janaki Ram the Naib Diwan of Bihar, 
under the orders of Ali Vardi Khan, Subahdar of Bengal. The revdnUe 
was now further raised to ninety-five and a half lakhs. Although the 
old territorial divisions of Sarkars and mahals remained nominally un- 
changed, there were nevertheless in reality very ^reat*changes made. It 
would lead me too far from my present subject to enter into details of 
those changes, and they coulcl not l^e understood without* reference to 
oflicial maps which are not avaiUihle to the public. The object aimed at 
was the increase of the revenue levied from the* people to the highest 
practicable point, while the inci^3asc of revenue payable to the central 
Government should be as small as possible, so thift there might remain 

• There is appjirently an error in the Persian text of the Ain (Vol. 1, p. 416) 
where the Son is said to fall into the Ganges from the north instead of from the 
south. The text is h(ire, however, corrupt. That the Son is meant soems clear from 
the mention of Munir as the point of junction. If we can road the donfl tfnl word 

to the Ghogrd, winch does frfl 

into tho Ganges from the ntfrth oppposite Munir. Possibly the word 
preceding may ho for nal *5. nad£ ‘ river j' as Abul Fazl BOmetimes 

employs Uindi words. 
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a very great difference between what the Subahdar load to receive from 
those below him, and what he had to pay to those above him ; such 
difference naturally going into his own poclcet. Another object was to 
carve out for favourites and dependants now estates in various parts of 
the province without reducing to a corresponding extent the revenue 
domandable from the landholders whose estate^ wore thus encroached 
upon and diminished. With this view a village here and a village there, 
a few bighas in one place and a few more in, another, were created into 
an ostatc, the grantee of which had to pay a certain revenue, while the 
persons from whose estates these pilfer ings had been made still continued 
to pay their old rent, or at i^iost a rent only* slightly reduced. 

These tactics Avere followed by large proprietors in respect of their 
own estates, and in fact every one who was powerful enough to rob the 
State or his neighbours, robbed to his heart’s content. In addition 
to this constant spoliation and forcible i ransfer of estates, there was the 
unceasing resumption of rent-free tenures, and the creation of all sorts 
of fresh imposts, under the generic title oj! s\Hr or “ remainder,” and 
other quaint technical names, mostly in order to provide an income for 
the various ranks of ofhcials, or to meet some ^iicw extravagance of the 
Subahdar himself. Wliosoevcr wishes to bewilder liimself by an examina- 
tion of this extraordinary complication of revenue matters, may road 
Mr. J . Grant’s Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, and may wonder at, 
though he will probably not understand, the remarkable skill with which., 
the writer disentangles thc^web of accounts, and produces as the result 
the “ Jama tashkhis bandobasti ** of A. D. 1705, on which tho Perma- 
nent Scttlcrnont was based. With the Permanent Settlement tho curtain 
falls on the subject ; and from that time to the present all is darkness. 

I now proceed tt^ the details of this Subali, It contained seven 
Sarkars, viz . : — , 

Bihar, « Hajipiir. 

Monger, • Sdran. 

Cliamparan. Tirhut. 

Enhtas, 

Comprising 199 mahals or parganahs. The total revenue is given 
in th^ introductory remarks as dams 22, 19, 19, 404 of which dams 17, 
26, 81, 779 are from nakdi, and dams 4, 92, 37, 030 saynnjhdl. These 

figures, however, do not agree with the result obtained by adding together 
tho revenue of each of the seven Sarkars as given in tlie lists which 
follow the introduction. The total* of the figures for the Sarkars is 
dams 38, 51, 18, 242.* As regards the area no definite statement can 

* See Thomafi’a Pathan kings of Delhi, p, 388, for a discuissiou as to the acci!K 
racy of Abul Pazl’s tigiiros. 
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be arrived at, for though the total area is given in the introduction as 
24,44,120 bigahs, these figures refer only to the measured (t. <f., culti- 
vated) area “ zamin-i paimtidah and in the Sarkar lists detailed areas 
are wanting for all the parganahs of Sarkar Mungir and many of those 
in the other Sarkais. 

♦ 

I. Sarkar BihXr. 

46 mehals. Area 9,52,598 bigahs. Revenue 8,019,639 dams nakdi 
under the head of zabii* and nakdi : 2,270,147 sayurghal. Castes various. 
2,115 horse 67,350 foot. 

1. Arwal. 5,79,089 b. 5 b. 4,26,780 d. 1000 foot. 

2. Ukhri. 49,401 b. 10 b. 3,747,940 d. 

3. Tkal. 40,i'04 b. 4 b. 3,35,260 d. Brahmans and Afghans. 

200 foot. 

4. Amretu. 24,387 b. 19 b. 1,821,333 d. 16,035 s. 

5. Aniblo. 8,47,920 d. Brahmans 250 foot. 

6. Anchha. 10,290 b. 7 b. 6,700,000 d. Afghans. 20 horse. 300 

foot. 

7. Antari, 1,998 b. 9 b. 1,47,980 d. Kayaths. 20 horse. 200 

^ foot. 

8. Bihar bd haveli. Has a fort of stone and burnt brick. 70,683 b. 9 

b. 5,534,157 d. 6,53,200 s. 10 horse. 400 foot. 

9. Bhilawar. 48,310 b. 3 b. 3, .651, 640 d. 9000 s. Brahmans. 500 

foot. 

10. Biswak. 35,318 b. 18 b. 2,706,539 d. 1,703,130 s. Shaikhza- 

dalis. SOO'foot. 

11. Pilich. 30,030 b. 18 b. 2,270,438 d. 59,185 s. Brahmans. 

500 foot, ^ 

12. Balia. 26,000 b. 18 b. 2,056,502 d. 85,747 s. Rajputs. 20 

horse. 400 foot. * 

13. Patna. Has two forts, one of bnm^, the other of unhurnt 

brick 21,846^ b. 8 b. 1,922,430 d. 1,31,807 s. 

14. Phnlwari. 20,225 b. 19 b.‘ 1,585,420 d. 1^18,120 s. Rajputs. 20 

horse. 700 foot. 

15. Pahra. 12,283 b. 6. b. 941,160 d. 18,560 s. Brdhmanfe. 20 

horse. 400 foot. 

16. Bhimpur. 10,862 b. 16. b. 824,584 d. 24,424 s. 

17. Punddg. 727,640 d. Jabardah. 300 horse. 2000 foot^ 

• 

• 

* “ Zobty, resumed lands appropriated in jageer to defray the expenses of the 
i^;anding military force,** but subsequently included in the receipts of the royal 
treasury.** (Grant*s Analysis, p. 255.) 
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18. Tiladah. 39,053 b. 12 b. 2,920,366 d. 232,080 s. Shekbzadabs 

20 horse. 300 foot. 

19. Jarar. 12,930 b. 10 b. 979,363 d. 880 s. Shekhzadahs. 20 

horse. 600 foot. 

20. Chirganw. 904,440 d. Brahmans. 20 horse. 300 foot. 

21. Jaychampa. 620^00 d. Jahardah. 20liorse. 600 foot. 

22. DMar. 262,500 d. 

23- Dhakiiair. 215,680 d. 

24. Ruh. 250,100 d. Brahmans. 20. horse. 1500 foot. 

25. Rarapur. 363,820 d. 

26. Rajgarh. 3,756 b. 12 b. 288,228 d. 17,225 s. 

27. Suiiaiit. 36,780 6. 7. h. 28,24,180 d. 20 horse. 500 foot. 

28. Samai. 32,514 b. 3 b. 2,537,080 d.* 62,380 s. Kayths. 10 

horse. 200 foot. 

29. Sihrah. 20,79,000 d. Rajputs. 500 feet. 

30. Sandah. 24,962 b. 2 b. 1,889,956 d. Afghans. 500 foot. 

31. Siyur. Stone fort on top of a hill. 14,145 8 b. 1,250,591 d. 

Brahmans. 200 horse. ^ 5000 foot. 

32. Ghayaspur. 84,205 b. 5,657,290 d. 227,554 d. 

33. Qidhaur. Stone fort on top of a hill in the middle of the jun- 

gle. 1,452,500 d. Rajputs. 259 horse. 10,000 foot. 

34. Katibhara. 7,37,540 d. 

35. Kabar. 7,400 b. 9 b. 5,60,875 d. Kayaths. 30 horse. 700 foot.^ 

36. Guh. 374,880 d. Rajputs. 100 horse. 1000 foot. 

37. Ghati Biha 

38. Karaiipur. 363,820 d. • 

39. Gaya. 951 b. 74,270 d. 14,235 s. 

40. Muuir. ’ 89,0^39 b. 15 b. 7,049,179 d. 325,380 s. 

41. Masaudha. (57,161 b. JLO b. 4,631,080^ d. 

42. Maldal* 28,121 b. 9 b. 2,1^1,575 d. 49,805 s. Brahmans. 100 

horse. « 3000 foot. 

43. Manaura. 7,706 b. 6 b. 585,500 d. Brabmaiis. 20 horse. 500 

foot. 

44. Mahair. 23,9137 b. 19 b. 1,779,540 d. 47,700 s. Brahmans. 200 

• foot. 

45. Narhat^ 30,555 b. 7 b. 2,380,309 d. 5 horse. 200 foot. 

At the beginning of the list it is stated that there are 46 malmls, 
but the*liBt jtself only contains 45. Either Bihjir is to be counted as two 
mahals, one for the Haveli, and one for Baldah, or No. 21 Jay- 
champa must be counted as two, as the modern parganahs of Chai and 
Champa are distinct from one another, and may have been so in forme® 
times. 
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Ifc isj important to observe tlie situation of tlie mahals whose area is 
given as distingnishod from those for which onlj the revenue is stated, 
as this distinction affords a means of judging how far Muhammadan 
supremacy really exteiid{3d. On comparing the list with the map accom- 
panying this article it will be seen that the mahals whoso measure- 
ment is given arc thoao lying in the great plain of Biliar, while most of 
those in and between the hills are nnrieasurcd, and there is every reason 
for believing that they had not at the time of the S(3ttlement been really 
conquered. 

I have succeeded in identifying all but two out of the forty-five 
mahals of this Sarkar, thonglusomo are only conjecturally traceable. 

5. Amblo. There is no pargana of this name now extant in cither 
Gya or Patna districts. There is Ainlo (now called Atnlo Mutia) in 
Bhagalpur, but that is separately given under Sarkar Miiiigir. Tt is 
just possible tliatin tlie general ignorance that prevailed regarding tlic 
outlying parts of of Sarkar Bihar tliis mahal may have been entered 
twice over by mistake. Tt is one of tlio unmeasured mahals many of 
which were put down by Todar Mai from hearsay or other vague indi- 
cations. 

l(). Bhimptir is still extant, but it was formerly larger than at 
present, a new pargauah Shahjahanpur having been carved out of it, the . 
name of which shews that its crdatioii was later than Akbar’s days. 

17. Punddg is the same as Palamau and roughly indicates a vast 
tract of country lying south of Sherghotty and only nominally subject 
to the empire in the time of Akbar as it was not conquered till the reign 
of Aurangzeb,* though there had' probably boon occasional raids into 
various parts of the country before, and the name was therefore known 
to Todar Mai and inserted in his rent roll wijili a purely imaginary 
revenue. The name of the proprietary claii^in this and No. 21 is given 
as Jahardah in the Persian text; but this is a co2)} isPs error for 

chcro/tf the Muhaminadaii way of spelling tbp name of tho well known 
aboriginal Chero raeo.f 

21. Jaycliampa. Properly Chai Champa two contiguous parganahs 
now in the north of TTazaribagh district, invaded air)f)ut A. D. ISTjO by a 
geneml of Muhammad Tughlak, J The old fort of Chai is still in- exis- 
tence. Those mahals like Puiidag were j)robably only known by hearsay 
to Todar Mai and not actually subject to the Illmpire. 

23. Dliakiiair. Proj)erly spelt Dakhiiair, i. e., Dakshinaonagara. 
Nagam becomes nayara in Prakrit, *c. g., Bikanir, Bhatnair, etc.' • 

* Soo H full account by Blocliniauii in J. A. S. IJ. Vol. XL, p. 111. 

^ t p. 118. 

It Col. Dalton’s note in Hunlor’s Statistical Account of Hazaribagli, p. 67. 
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25. B&mpdr. An unmeasured mahal probably the pargana of that 
name in Hazaribagh, known to, but not possessed, by the Mughals. 

26. Rajgarh. The celebrated Buddhist centre Rajgir. Abul Fazl 
has substituted the familiar termination garh for the loss common gir 
from Rajagriha^the original Sanskrit name. 

29. Sihrah.' Therai^is now ^no parganal^of this name, the village 
of Sahra is in the south-east corner yf Ghaydspur. 

31. Siyiir. There is no parganah of this name, but the fort of 
Sior or Siyiir Muhammadabad is well known. It is in parganah lliih and 
the mahal dependent on it seems to have been very extensive including 
not only Pachrukhi but also the great zamindari of Kharakdihd in 
Hazaribagh.* It is strange that its area should be given, while that of 
Riih is not. The measurement, however, can refer only to a very small 
portion of the whole of this vast ten-itory. 

33. Gidhaur. Gfidhrapura = vulture-city. This is the capital of 
the great estate of this name ; even in Akbar’s time the Raja was one of 
the great chiefs of Bihar. The mahal included the modern pargana of 
Chakai and stretched nearly as far as Roliini. 

34. Katibhara. I have been unable to identify this place. 

37. Ghatl Bihar. This is now called ‘Shabr ghati (vulgo Sher- 
gotty) and is a large and well known place at the foot of the ghats or 
mountain passes leading from the highlands of Ohutia Nagpur to the 
plain of Bihar, 

38. Karanpdr. A largo parganah of this name is still extant south 
of the town of Hazaribagh.* It was probably entered on tlie rent Toll 
by Todar Mai merely on hearsay, the jjame having become known from 
the Muhammadan raids on Kokrah and Punddg. It could not have been 
actually* subject to Akbar. 

The Sarkar of Biliar thus reconstructed occupies the whole of the 
modern distri^s of Patna and Gaya, the weslern half of the great plain 
of Magadha. It also inoliide| certain tracts now included in the districts 
of Hazaribagh and Lohiirdagi in the Chutia Nagpur country, bat as has 
been shown above, these laitei tractsf such as Pundag, Cbai- Champa, 
Earanpur, etc., were ifither claimed, than possessed by the sovereign of 
Delhi^and it is impossible to say bow far they extended. In the map 
which accompanies this article they have not been coloured but merely 
indicated by a line under the name. 

It jpa&j be interesting to students of the science of language to 
iW)tice thift the area of this Sarkdr corresponds pretty accurately with 
the area of the 'modern Magadhi dialect of Bihar as shewn in the map 
prefixed to Part I of Mr. Gnerson’s grammars of the BihAri language 

♦Ibid, p. 129, > 
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recently pnblislied. In fact the dialectic boundaries throughout this 
Sabah correspond in a remarkable manner with those of the Sark&rs. 
Thus Sarkdrs Buhtas, Saran and Champdran speak Bhojptiri, Sarkar 
Bihdr Magadhi, Sarkdrs Tirhut, Hajipdr and Mungir Maithili.* This 
coincidence may be merely accidental, and due to the fact that the 
language boundaries ware decided Ivjr the sa^e considerations as the 
administrative boundaries, namely, the leading natural features of the 
country such as hills, rivers and so on. There are, however, parts where 
no such natural boundary exists, and in those the coincidence is not 
easily to be accounted for. The remarkable tongue-liko projection of 
Magadhi south-eastwards beyond Jamui almost as far as Deogarh is 
apparently to be accounted for by the fact that all that country belonged 
to the Bdjas of Gidhaur who on conquering it from the Santhals pro- 
bably settled it with cultivators from the western parts of their territory 
who naturally spoke Magadhi. 

II. SarKAK MdNGfH. 

31 mahals, 109,625,981^' dams. Castes various. 2,150 horse. 50,000 

foot* 


1. 

Abhayptir. 

20,00,000 d. 

2. 

ITsld. 

89,760 d. 

8. 

An go. 

1'47,8(>0 d. 

4. 

Amblo. 

50,000 d. 

5. 

Bhagalpur. 

46,96,110 d. 

6. 

Balia. 

32,87,320 d. 

7. 

Pharkiyah. 

80 , 00,000 d. 

8. 

Pahdrp^rah . 

140,920 d. 

9, 

Pasai. 

132,300 d. 

10. 

Taiidr. 

88,420 d. 

11. 

Cbhai. 

92,80,000 d. 

12. 

Chandui. 

8,60,000 d. 

13. 

Dharmpur. 

40,00,000 d. 

14. 

Pdnd Sukl^wArah. 

1,36,000 d. 

15. 

Rohini. 

95,360 d. 

16. 

Sarohi. 

17,73,000 d. 

17. 

Sukhdhara. 

670,240 d. 


* I think, however, that Mr. Griorson has oarriod northern Maithili too far to 
the east in Fnmiah and the Morang. I was Collector of that district for.four years^ 
and my impression is that Ma\thili is confined to the parganah of Dharampdr whiolii 
formed part of Sarkar Miingi^. In central and northern Fnmiah the language is 
utterly corrupt and too much mixed with Bengali to be fairly called MaithilL This, 
'however, will be decided by Fart Yll of the Series of Grammars. 
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18. 

SinghauU, 

360,000 d. 

19. 

Sfirajgarh. 

2,99,445 d. 

20. 

Sikhrd dbadi. 

1,60,000 d. 

21. 

Safiari. 

58,730 d. 

22. 

Eahlganw. 

28,00,000 d. 

23. 

Kherhi. 

689)044 d. 

24i. 

Kojrah. 

260,002 d. 

25. 

Khetki. 

160,000 d. 

26. 

Lakhanpur. 

633,280 d. 

27. 

Masjidpur. 

12,59,750 d. 

28. 

Mungir ha Haveli-* 

808,907^ d. 

29. 

Masdi. 

29,725 d. 

30. 

Hindue. 

108,300 d. 

31. 

Hazartaki. 

9.182 d. 

In 

this Sarkdr it is noticeable in the first place that not a single 


malial contains more than a statement of the revenue payable by it. 
There is no- information as to area, ruling castes, or anything else. This 
is the more remarkable because Todar Mai himself resided for some time 
at Monghyr, thoufyli it is true* he was at that time more intent on warlike 
than on financial pursuits. There is mujh to shew that all this south- 
eastern corner of Bihar was very imperfectly known to the Muham- 
madans, for instance, the important and well known estate of Kharakpur 
does not occur as the name|,of a mahal at all. It is still the largest 
estate in south Bihar though it has passed away from the ownership of 
the ancient line of Rajas. Blochmaun has discovered from the Akbar- 
nama that at th<^ time of the conquest of Bengal and Bihar by Akbar 
Raja Sangram Sahai of ^Kharakpur was one of the throe principal chiefs 
of the county, and as ho submitted to Akhar and with the exception of 
one or two passing revolts remained cm the whole tolerably submissive 
all tliat reign one wouid elpect to see his estate figure on Todar Mai’s 
list. The only way to account for the^ omission is to suppose that Kha- 
rakpur itself was no^ at that time a separate mahal, and as nearly the 
whole of it consisted of hills either barren or covered with jungle there 
was pfobably no assessment, or if brought on the books at all, any assess- 
ment there might be would probably be Sayurghal, and as no Sayurghdl 
is recorded for this Sarkar, the name of Kharakpfir would not find 
entry. fAll or nearly all the other parganas in this vast estate are duly 
mentioned, viz,, Ddndd Sukhwdra, ’Hendueb, Hazdrtaki, Lakhanpur, 
Masdi, Pahdrparah, Sahrtii, Sukharabadi, AmloTMutia, Wasila and Kher- 
hi, and it may be supposed that the lanH on which the fort and town o:^ 
Kharakpur stood was included in one or other of these pargauahs. 
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Of the mahals entered in the above list all bat three are still extant 
though probably the area of many of them has varied considerably. 

2. Usla is now written Wasil4. 

3. Ango, not traceable. 

4. Amblo, now called Amlo Mutia far down in the south of the 

Bhagalpur district. '' , ^ 

8. Paluirpara. This word is .written in the text with a 

var. lectio I j)ropose to read and to identify the mahal 

with that now called Parbatpara., parbat and pahdr meaning the same 
thing. 

10. Tanur. The recortj -keeper of the Monghyr Collectorate con- 
jectures that the true reading is jyp, there is a mahal of this name 
Tahanr or rather Tahaiirganj in Kharakpur. This seems a somewhat 
doubtful identification. There is no place called Tanfir, as far as I can 
learn. 

‘ 16. Sarohi now written Sahroi. 

17. Sukhdhara seems to bo a mistake for Sukhphara duo to the simi- 
larity between and ^ . It w^as once a separato pargana but is now 
included in Haveli Monghyr. 

21. Satiari now included in Bhdgalpuvi 

25. Khctki not traceable, but is probably intended for Khetauria. 

This Sarkar runs far down south-eastwards into the jungly tracts 
now in the Santhal Parganas and it is impossible to fix any definite 
boundaries in that direction. Probably the Muhammadans did no more 
than make occasional raids into this wild and diflioult country, and the 
mahals lying in this direction, such as Hindue (Handoi, Hendueh, etc.), 
Bohini and Pasai h,ave therefore been treated in the same way as Pundag 
and Chai Champa of Sarkar Bihar, and merely underlined. 

In the north too the parganas of Piiarkiya and Chhai covered vast 
areas of sparsely peopled swamps a^d marshes and it is unebrtain how far 
their boundary could be held to extend^ on the north. Much of the 
country included in the modern parganas of N’athpdr, Dhaphar, Nari- 
digar and Nisankhpur Kora wad down to comparatively recent times 
under the rule of the Nepalese government. Nofie of these names are 
found in the Ain under Sarkar Mdngir, though as will be shewn fjirther 
on it is possible that some part of this country is included under one 
or other of the easternmost mahals of Sarkar Tirhut. The large mahal 
of Dharmpdr now lying east but formerly west of the great Kpsi river 
which has changed its course within recent times,* forms thb eastern 

* Almost within the memory of liring men the Kosi flowed to the north-east 
of the town of Pnrniah and its old oottrle may still be clearly traced by a broad and 
&eep deproBfiion in the soil running for some flfty miles across the distriot. Sven 
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frontier of Bihdr and its boundary with Sarkar Pfimiah of Subah Bengal 
is distinct and unmistakeable, but how far it went to the north cannot 
now be said with any certainty. 


ITL ’ Sarkar Champaban. 

, 3 mahals. Area b. 5 b. 56,13,420 700 horse. 30,000 foot. 

1. Simranw. 7,200 b. 2 1>. 5,90,095 d. 

2. Mihsi. 56,095 b. 7 b.* 35,18,435 d. 

3. Majhowa. 22,415 b. 16 b. 14,04,890 d. 

All three mahals are still extant. Simranw lies partly in British 
territory and partly in NepaL The ruins oi the old capital of Simrariw 
(Samara grama = battle- village) lie among dense jungle just across the 
Nepal frontier. Mihsi or Mahsi lies to the soathof it. 

3. Majhowa is a very large parganah in the present day stretching 
as far as Tribcni Ghat, the point where the Gandak issues from the hills. 
It was not so large in the time of Akbar, for the great forest of the Cham- 
pak tree from which the district takes its name champaka- 

ranya = Champaran) was not fully conquefed and settled by the ancestors 
of the Maharaja of Bettiah nor was»the now flourishing town of Bettiah 
foixndod till a much later dfite. 1 have shewn on the map only the 
caBtorn and southern bound aides of this mahal, it is impossible to say 
how far it may have extended in a northAvesterly direction. It, however, 
probably touched on Sarkar Gorakhpdr in Subah Avadh just across the 
Gandak river, much of which especially on its eastern frontier was cover- 
ed with forests. 

IV. Sarkar JHajIfur. 


11 Mahals. Ten towns 436,952 b. 15 b. 2,73, 


1. Akbarpur. • 

2. Bus4di* 

3. Bisara. 

4. Baldgachh. • 

5. Patkhara. 

6. Hajiplii’ Havqjli. 

7. Rati. 

9, Suresa. 

9. ’Imadpur. 

10. Kadahsandh. 

11. * ^Naipiir. 


3,366 b. 17 b. 1,95,040 d. 
10,851 b. 14 b. . 6,24,791 d. 
1,06,370 b.* 7 b. 63,80,000 d. 
14,638 b. 2 b. 9,13,(560 d. 
58,306 b. ^3 b. 35,18,354 d. 
62,653 b. 17 b. 38,33,460 d. 
30,438 b. 13 b. 18,24,980 d. 
1,02,461b. 8 b. 27,04,300 d. 

12,987 b. 7 b. 7,95,870 d. 
8,76,200 d. 

27,877 b. 9 b. 16,63,980 d. 


within my own period of service the Kosi has removet^ many miles to the west of 
the oonrse shewn on the Atlas of India and other comparatively recent maps j one 
stage of its f reqnent ohanges is marked by the ohota Kosi which still forms 
boundary of pargannah Dharampdr. 
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The wliole of the above parganahs are still in existence aad clearly 
identifiablo under their ancient names. Even in the cases of Nos. 5 and 
10 there is no doubt as to what is meant. 

2. Is usually spelt in the present day Bhusa^ah 

3. Bisar4 is a veiy large pargannah, now broken up into Tappas, 
the names of which are more used than that oi^iiie pargannah itself. Its 
actual situation and extent, however, *are well-known. 

5. Patkhara is the reading given in Blochmann's text. He 
gives, however, in a note a var. lect. and this is correct. The 

old pargannah of Tcghara lying along the left bank of the Ganges, in the 
south-east corner of the Sarkkr, is now known as Mulki, but the town of 
Teghara still retains its old name. 

10. Kadahsand. This name is spelt in many ways in various MSS. 
but there can be no doubt that by it is meant the present pargannah of 
Gadehsar occupying the north-western point of the Sarkar. 

This Sarkar is a long and rather narrow strip comprising the tract 
between the Burh Gandak river on the north-east, and the Gandak and 
Ganges on the south-west and south. North of the Burh Gandak lies 
Sark4r Tirhut, though in later times that name was applied to a much 
larger area. 

V. Sarkar SXran. 

17 mahals. Measured area 229,052 b. 15 b. 60,172,004^ d. Castes 
various. 1000 horse. 50,000 foot. 


1. 

Aiidar. 

7,218 b. 4 b. 

5,34,990 d. 

2. 

Barai. 

7,117 b. 10 b. 

6,33,820 d. 

3. 

Bal. 

66,320 b. 5 b. 

48,93,378 d. 

4. 

Bara. 

1.5,059>b. 3 b. 

383,797i d. 

5. 

Narhan. 

8.611b. 8 b. 

6,54.508 d. 

6. 

Pachlakh. 

9,266 b. 15 b. 

4,87',997^d. 

7. 

Chirend. 

8,413 b. 13 .b. 

6,33,270 d. 

8 . 

ChaubaiA. 


4,00,000 d. 

9. 

Juinab. 

6,763 b. 8 b. 

3,09,282 d. 

10. 

Bigsi. 

5,825 b. 

2,77,630 d. 

11. 

Sipah. 

2,662 b. 

2,90,692 d. 

12. 

GoL 

28,049 b. 3 b. 

20,12,950 d. 

13. 

Kalydnptir. 

17,437 b. 

7,74,496 d. 

14. 

Kashmir. 

16,916 b. ‘ 

13,14,539 d. 

15. 

Mdngjbi. 

8,752 b. 19 b. 

6,11,813 d. 

16. 

Mandhal. 

9,405 b. 7 b. 

6,97,140 d. 

17. 

Makir. 

10,936 b. 14 b. 

8,11,095 d. 
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This Sark&r like that of Champ&ran has no Haveli ; but it is well 
preserved. In the present day sixteen out of Todar Mai’s seventeen 
mahals are in existence, though some of the modern names differ slightly 
from those in the Ain. 

5. Ifarhan is entered here though not its proper place in alphabeti- 
cal order, because it is«t^ mistake written Bsrrhan in the Ain. There 
is, however, no doubt that Narban ^ meant. 

7. Chirend now callad Chirand. 

9. Jdinah. There is no parganah of this name. I suspect the real 
reading is Chausah ( for which, according to Grant who 

calls it “ Choseh,” was transferred to Sarkar Goraklipdr at some time 
between 1750 and 1765 A. D. 

10. Digs! is for Dhangsi, a mistake of dots only. 

14. Kashmir is now called, and has apparently been always called 
Kasmar ; the substitution of the better known name of the mountain king- 
dom which Akbar was then in process of absorbing into the Empire is a 
characteristic touch of the politics of the time. 

15. Mangjhi, now, and probably always, Mdnjhi. It is difficult to 
account by any phonetic process for the presence of the \S . 

16. Mandhal now Marhal which is the same word under a slightly 
different pronunciation (if^ or 


VI. SarkXr Tibhut. 


74 mahals. Measured area 

2,66,464 b. 3 b. 

1,91,89,7771 


Castes various. 700 horse. 80,000 foot. 

a * 

1. 

Ahisptir. 

4,880 b. 

.%02,550 d. 

2. 

Iftarkhan^. 

2,068 b. 

1,28,412 d. 

3. 

Ahilwar. 

1,001b. lb. 

62,212 d. 

4. 

XTbhft 

60,000 5. 


5. 

Ugh4r4. 

* 836 b. 15 b. 

53,980 d. 

6. 

Athais. 

569 b. 17 b. 

34,356 d. 

7. 

to 10. Basri and others. 

4*inabalB 

11,26,000 d. 

11. 

Bharwdi'ah. 

16,176 b. 

9,42,000 d. 

1% 

Ndnpur. 

40,347 b. 

8,94,792 d. 

13. 

Barel. 

6,185 b. 

7,89,858 d. 

14. 

Pipra. 

1,823 b. 18 b. 

1,12,591 d. 

Id. 

^ Padri. 

9,048 b. 

5,54,258 d. 

16. 

Basotra. 

8,864 b. 

6,46,627 d. 

17. 

Pachhi. 

6,bl6b. 

3,61,960 d. 

18. 

Bahnur. 

5,933 b. 2,897,7731 d. 

19. 

Bachhnur. 

4,956 b. 

275,185 d. 
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20. 

Pacbliim Bhigo. 

4,095 b. 

271,826 d. 

21. 

Bag<jd. 

3,716 b. 

267,8621 d. 

22. 

Pumb Bbigo. 

3,022 b. 17 b. 

2,22,280 d. 

23. 

Pandrajab. 

3,135 b. 4 b. 

195,837| d. 

24. 

Badi Bhdsadi. 

2,823 b. 

1,75,585 d. 

26. 

Bhdld. • 

2,840 b. 

1,25,437 d. 

26. 

Bbadwdr. 

2,«87 b. 

130, 47H d. 

27. 

Pariharpiir. 

1,968 b. 

121,067^ d. 

28. 

Babadurpur, 

1,936 b. 12 b. 

11^,305 d. 

29. 

Barai. 

1,455 b. 12 b. 

90,369i d. 

30. 

Parihdr Ragho. 

1,303 b. 17 b. 

81,605 d. 

31. 

Bhaurii. 

1,170 b. 9 b. 

69,608 d. 

32. 

Pulwarah 

1,060 b. 4 b. 

65,627 d. 

33. 

Bara. 

875 b. 15 b. 

5.5,757 d. 

34. 

Banwa. 


40,639 d. 

35. 

Pariharpiir Jabdi. 

6,040 b. 14 b. 

37,736 d. 

36. 

Peiigi. 

505 b. 5 b. 

. 31,550 d. 

37. 

Bdchbavvar, 

188 b. 10 b. 

1-3,875 d. 

38. 

Baraam. 

' 200 b. 18 b. 

12,695 d. 

39. 

Tarani. 

7,171 b. 

443,242 d. 

40. 

Tilok Chawand. 

2,211 b. 7 b. 

149,896 d. 

41. 

Tajpur. 

• 1,851b. 14 b. 

85,434 d. 

42. 

Tatidah. 

1,038 b. 4 b. 

63,768 d. 

43. 

Tarsoii. 

980 b. 4 b. 

61,180 d. 

44. 

Tirlitifc Haveli. 

21,397 b. 

1,307,706 d. 

45. 

Jakhar. 

17,140 b. 

1,068,020 d. 

46. 

Jarail. 

8,297 b. 

515,732 d. 

47. 

Cbakmani. 

6,173 b. 

321,326 d. 

48. 

Jakhalpiir. 

3,092 b. 

196,020 d. 

49. 

Jabdi. 

€ 

54, (725 d. 

60. 

Dharaur. 

3,165 b. , 

169,062 d. 

51. 

Darbhangd. 

2,038 b. ' * 

202,818 d. 

62. 

Ram Cliawand. 

7,'409 b. 

470,0051 d. 

53. 

Sareshta. 

15,474 b. 

941,010 d. 

54. 

Salimpur. 

458 b. 14 b. 

29,094 d. 

55. 

Salimabad. 

44 b. 15 b. 

4,184 d. 

56. 

Sanjauli Tadrd. 

2,450 b. 

160,843| d. 

67. 

’Alaptir. 

8,796 b. 

442,466 d. 

58. 

Fakirabad. 

1,170 b. 6 b. 

72,355 d.-^ 

59. 

Kahuauli. ' 

4,644 b. 

408,804 d. 

60. 

Garb Cbdwand. 

5,510 b. 

349,480i d. 

61. 

Koda Kband. 

3,888 b. 

243,677 d. 
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62. 

Korddi. 


9,000 d. 

63. 

Khandd. 

330 b. 6 b. 

21,443 d. 

64. 

Ladwdrf. 

2,609 b. 

142,495 d. 

65. 

Mahila. 

15,295 b. 

942,048 d. 

66. 

Morwah. 

8,289 b. 

515,485 d. 

67. 

Mahend. 

1,077 b. 12 M 

66,693 d. 

68. 

Naranga. 

632 b. 18 b. 

39,022 d. 

69. 

Malhni. 

151b. lb. 

9,728 d. 

70. 

Noram. 


288,140 d. 

71. 

Nautan. 

3,381b. 7. b. 

209,153 d. 

72. 

Hathi. 

2,563 b. 18 b. 

159,790i d. 

73. 

Hirni. 

796 b. 17 b. 

50,342 d. 

74. 

Havi. 

.3,665 b. 8 b.* 

230,700 d. 


It would be a mistake to infer from the vciy great number of par- 
ga,nahs it contains that this Sarkar is larger than the others in this 
Subah. In fact it covers less area than Sarkars Bihar or Mungir ; the 
parganahs of which it is composed are in ftiany instances very small, so 
small that they can hardly be shovgn on a map of moderate dimensions. 
I have had to indicate some of them by numbers. The Sarkar is one of 
the mosfc difficult to reconstruct of any outside Bengal, many changes 
have taken place both in the names and •arrangement of the parganahs 
and there are large arcjas absolutely unaccounted for. In dealing with 
tracts lying north of tlie.Ganges we have always to take into considera-' 
tioTi the fact that the oxient of the tardi or submontane forest .varies at 
different points in the most capricions^inanner, in some places stretching 
far down to tlie south and being apptirenily omitted from Akbar’s cen- 
sus,. while at othefs parganahs arc iiientioned wliich lie close up under 
the hills and are no^ included in LTepal. Of the 74 mahals comprised 
in this Sarkaip some are not fo be found at all in the present day, while 
on the other hand there are ^several iliodern parganalis, some of them very 
large, which are not mentioned in the Ain. It is j)robable, in fact 
almost certain, that the older an<l now uutraceablo mahals are repre- 
sented by these modcim parganahs, but which modern name coiTCsponds 
to which ancient name is a mystery 1 have not been able to solve citber 
by enquiry on the spot or by any other means. During the greater part 
of the period lying between our own day and Akbar’s, Tirhut has Wn 
under Jihe rule of the grca.t house of Darbhatiga, and it was probably by 
^the successive Rajas that the changes were made which appear to have 
obliterated so many of the old fiscal divisions^ I am, however, informe 
by good authority that even the Kaniingo's papers do not contain any 
reebrd of these changes. It seems therefore hopeless to attempt a^iy 
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further elucidation. Such facts, and more or less probable conjectures, 
as I have been able to arrive at are included in the following notes. The 
mahals not mentioned are still extant under their old names, though it 
is of course quite uncertain whether their present area is the same as 
their former ; in all probability, it is not. 

4. Ubhi. No pargaUah of thia name.^The most probable con- 
jecture, though it is no more than that, is that; for we should read 

Othi. This is said to have been the local name for the country 
lying on the extreme oast of the Sarkar, north of the two vast and un- 
defined parganahs of Pharkiya and Chhai of Sarkar Mdngir ; and now 
included in parganah Nisankhpdr Kora. The tradition is however a very 
vague one. 

6. Athais. Not found, and probably now known by some other 
name. 

7 to 10. Basri wa ghairah. Not found. I hazard the suggestion 
that we have under this name the present parganah of Nari digar on the 
north-east frontier of the Sarkar may be a copyist’s error for 

and the Persian digar is a commonly used equivalent for the Arabic 
ghair. This parganah is not otherwise traceable ; but I do not attach 
much importance to the suggestion. 

14. Pipra is a copyist’s error for Babra. 

18. Bahndr. There are several parganahs the names of which closely 
resemble each other, especially when written in Persian, such as Bahnur, 
Bhanwar, Bhaur, Bhura, all of which would* be written or 
and in the Shikastah or even in the Naskh-ta’Hk hand would easily be 
confounded. It appears that owing to this cause the names have been 
entered more than once, as all the mahals so named cannot bo traced. 

32. Pulwara not found. 

33. See remark on No. 18 above. 

37. Bdchhdwar now Bachaur. ^ 

38. Barsini, properly Parsani, It is nc.b now a parganah but mere- 
ly a village in Babra, the residence of the B&jas of Turki. 

42. Tandah, not found. 

44. Tirhut Haveli. This is the strangest entry of all. There is 
now no parganah called Tirhut, and thero seems good reason foi' be- 
lieving that there never was one so called. Tirhut (Sanskr. Tirabhukti) 
is the old name of the whole stretch of country from the Gandak to the 
Kosi, there is no evidence to shew tliat the name was ever rostrieted to 
a single mahal. Nor is there locally any tradition of there ever havingf 
been a Haveli Tirhut. The only two Havelis in the modern Tirhut 
region are those of Darbhanga and^H&jipore. The latter is as we have 
seen duly recognized in the Ain, the former, however, appears merely as 
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a mahal without the addition of Haveli. It could only have acquired 
this title after the Rdjas liad moved their residence to that place from 
Bhawdra, an event which did not happen till 1762. 

Although,' however, tlujre is not, and probably never was, a mahal 
called Tirhut, there is a very large parganah named Tirsath which 

occupies the centre (5f^‘'^e8tern .Tirhut, just# as Darbhanga does that of 
eastern. It seems more than probaJ)le that Todar Mai or his informant 
was misled by the similarity between the two words and wrote 
Tlie point is, however, an obscure one. 

53. Sareshtd not found. Possibly a copyist’s error, by which mahal 
Suresa of Sarkar Hajipur has been repeated. Or it may be that a por- 
tion of that mahal was included in Sarkar Tirhut. There is a large 
tract of country opposite to Suresa on tho Tirhut side of the Burh Gan- 
dak unaccounted for. It now boars the name of Kasmi, but this name 
does not occur in tlie Ain. 

55. Salimabad. This very small mahal containing only one village 

is included in pargauah Ildvi. ^ 

56. Sanjauli Tadia, not found. 

58. Fakirdbad, this is now writttin Fakhj^dbad 

61. Kodd Khand. There is no parganah of this name, but I suspect 
that pargauah Kab Khand is meant. Tlie tract included in this ])ar - 
ganah is surrounded on all sides by mahals of tho Ain and it must there- 
fore have been inhabited and assessed. The origin of the name is un- 
known to me, but if Kab = Kavi ‘ poet ’ it may have been equally cor- 
rectly written Kav which would account for a spelling changed 
by a copyist’s error into 

62. Koradi, an unmeasured mahal and probably not actually in 
tho possession of the Muhammadans as it lies far to the north reaching to 
the base of ^he Himalayas and is now in Nepalese territory. I have 
merely underlined the name in tho nmp as in the^ case of P undag and * 
other outlying regions in ^rkdr Bihar, The ancient city of Janakpnr, 
the capital of Mithila, is in this parganah. 

70. Noram. Thgre is no mahal of this name. It is evidently a 
copyist’s error for Loanw for and being equi- 

valeift. The origin of the name is not known to me, but it seems to 
point back to Lokagrdraa, Lohagrama or some such name. If it were 
not almost too far to the east to come within tlio area of the Rama and 
Sitd legend 1 should think of Lavagrama from the name of Ram’s sou. 
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VIL SarkXr RuhtXs. 

18 malials. 473,340 b. 13 b. 40,819,493 d. Castos^TOrious. 4,550 


•se. 

162,000 foot. 



1. 

A'lrah. 

53,516 b. 10 b. 

. 30,281,000 d 

2. 

Bhojpur. 

66,078 ,b. 17 b. • 

4 903,310 d 

3. 

Piro. 


3,407,840 d 

4. 

Panwar. 

22,733 b. 3 b. 

1,677,000 d 

6, 

Barganw. 

10,540 b. 17 b. 

842,400 d 

6. 

Jaund. 

45,251 b. 3 b. 

4,440,360 d 

7. 

Jidar. 

26,538 b. 16 b. 

1,634,110 a. 

8 . 

Danwar. 

29,154 b. 4 b. 

6,076,520 d. 

9. 

Dinar. 


350,000 d 

10. 

Ruhtas Haveli. 

34, .330 b. 19 b. 

2,258,620 d 

11. 

Ratanpur. Has 

a strong fort. 

783,425 d 

12. 

Sirsi. 

44,710 b. 3 b. 

2^769,466 d 

13. 

Sahasranw. 

31,220 b. 18 b. 

2,370,790 d 

14. 

Fathpur Bihia. 

50,474 h. 15 b. 

3,736,040 d 

15. 

Koti*4. 

29,168 b. 15 b. 

18,293,200 d. 

16. 

Kot. Has a stone fort. 

847,920 d 

17. 

Mangror. 


924,000 d. 

18. 

Nannor. 

26,921 b. 

2,000,000 d. 


This Sarkar is in the inain conterminous witli the modern district 
of Sliahabfid being bonndod on the north by the Ganges, on the east by 
the Son, on the west by the ill-omcncd Karamnasfi and on tlio south by 
the Kaimiir range, though in this direction it is impossible to say exactly 
how far it may have been held to extend in Akbar’s time. The hold of 
the Miihanimadaiis on this district must have been at all times somewhat 
precarious owing to the turbulciiue and independence of the Rajas of 
Bhojpur. IJalpat Singh the Raja in Akbar’s days ajjpears to have spent 
his time altcniately in durance and rebellion. A great deal of this 
Sarkar was doubtless in the words of Mr. Sarristahdar Grant “ unsubdued 
“ and probably unexplored as held by indc pendant or refractory zamin^ 
“ dars, though valued by information and entered on the public records 
of the exchequer.”* 

In the settlement made under Aurangzob in A. D. 1685 it was 
broken up, as stated above, into two Sarkars of which Rohtas contained 
7 and the new Sarkar of Bhojpiir, or Shahabad (a name which apparent- 
ly occurs for the first time at this period) contained 11. 


* Grant’s Analysis. Fifth Uoport, p. 508. 
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Though in geneml comprised within the boundaries above men- 
tioned the tenitory of this Sarkar breaks out in a curious way at one or 
two points. Mahal Fathptir Bihia includes the Dodba or tongue of land 
between the Ganges and Ghogra rivers which should geographically 
belong to Sarkar Ghazipdr of Subah Ilahabad ; but on the other hand 
mahal Cliaunsa whicl^rftin its position shofild form a portion of this 
barkar is given to Ghazijfdr.* In the present day this irregularity has 
been rectified, Chaunsa now belongs to Shahabad, and the Doaba to Gha- 
zipdr or strictly speaking to the recently formed district of Balia in 
the North West Provinces. 

Again in the south-east the parganas of Siris and Kutumba which 
should by their position on the right bank of the Son, belong to Sarkar 
Bihar are attached to this Sarkar. Probably as Tying within sight of the 
lofty fortified plateau of llolitas they were more easily managed from, 
there, than from the distant town of Bihar. (See No. 7 below.) 

In the south-west also the parganah of Mangror lies beyond, that 
is, to the west of the.Karamnasa and should belong to Ghazipdr. It is 
now included in the district of Mirzapur in the N. W. Provinces. 

There is not much difficulty in i^cconstmdting this Sarkar. 

1. Alnih is evidently a mistake of the copyist for Arab or Arrah 
the present capital of the district. 

5. Barganw, a copyist’s error for Barahganw, a still extant par- 
ganah at the extreme north-east corner of the Sarkar comprising most of 
the alluvial formations and islands- at the junction of the Ganges and 
Son rivers. 

6. Jaund. Should be Chaund. ’ In the present day the name is 
usually written Chand, and the area of this parganah is included in the 
modern one of Chaiiiftdr. The name Chaund is identical with Chawand 
borne by several rnabils in Sj^rkar Tirhut and is derived from Chamunda 

a name of Durga, who accqj:*ding to a local legend destroyed a 
demon at this place. ^ I 

7. Jidar. Should bo Haidar and probably indicates the 

country on the right bank of the Son opposite Rohtas. There is a large 
fort called Haidargarh still extant in that region. It is now in par* 
ganah Jhapla. This parganah, together with Bilaunjah to the south-west, 
was assigned by Shah Jahan along with Siris, and several others, for 
the maintenance of the garrison of Rohtas, and down to the time of 
Britisbi rule was included in that Sarkar. 

♦ 11. Ratanpur, this mahal together with Kot (No, 16) and Mangror 

(No. 17) comprised the district of Bijaygarh which passed into the 
possession of the Maharaja of Bena^es prior to British rule. We may 

* See Elliot’s Races of N. W. P. vol. ii, p. 115. 
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.probably therefore identify the ** strong fort ” mentioned in the Ain, with 
well known hill-fort of Bijaygafh on a high plateau overlooking 
the Sop. No place or tract bearing the name of Batanpdr seems to exist 
ill the present day. f 

12. Sirsi^ now called Sins, a parganah in the Gya district on the 
right bank of the Son. It^appears to ^ave iifvjksdcd also the modem 
parganah of Kutumba which in Gi;ant’s Analysis is coupled with Siris 
in one zamindari, and included in Sarkar Rohtas.* 

13. Sahasrdnw, now vulgo Sasseium, the homo and burial-place of 
Sher Shdh, and his son. 

15. Kotra appears to b^ the parganah now called Rdmga^ph, the 
village of Ko^rd is still extant in that parganah. 

16. ILot. See remarks on No. 11. The foi*t of Kot appears to be 
that called Naugarh. 

17. Mangror, now in the Mirzapur district. I have treated this 
mahal together with Kot and Batanpdr as being beyond the actual limit 
of Muhammadan possessions and have indicated thepa in the map by a 
coloured line under the name. 


In conclusion, it will be seen that the reconstruction of this Subah 
is far from being complete. Here, as in the case of , Subah Avadh, I 
would express a hope that persons living on the spot may be able to clear 
up some, if not all, of the doubtful points, by local enquiry. 

♦ Fifth report, p. 515. 
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l,^^Fourth List of butterflies taken in Sfkkim in October, 1884, 'with, 

Notes on Habits, ^o. — By LioneIi de NiceVille. 

• 

[Eeooived 13th January; — Road ApjHl 1st, 1885.] 

I have already contributed three papers to the Journal of this 
, Society on the Rhopaloccra taken near Diirjiling in October. In the last 
of these papers, the number of species recorded as met with in this 
month ia given tiis 284, which is increased in the present list to 313, or 
about twice the number of species found throughout tho year in Calcutta. 
These specie® were all taken at low .elevations, either in the Eunjit 
Valley or on tho roads between it and Darjiling, except in a few cases 
where other localifies are given ; and it is probable that many more 
species will be discovered when some of the other valleys and the higher 
elevations such as SOnchal come to be explored. 

LEPIDpPTERA RHOPALOCERA. 

Family NYJtPHALIDiB. 

Subfamily Satteinji. 

' 286. ' Mycalesis (Calysisme) hlasius, Pabricius. 

, A single male. In my previous paper,* I recorded that M. perseus 
was veigr rare in Sikkim. It appears that M, hlasius is equally so, which 
aocardsf with my lately expressed opinion that these hitherto supposed 
^ species are in reality but oife species, which should stand as 
K. the form that is usually called hlasius occurring in the rains 

J. A. S. B, 188^ Tol. li, l>t. ii, p. 66, no. 136. 
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‘1. , 

ai^ l^he'form pereeus, in the dry weather. In the laame way, M. mineus 

$^ visala must be united under the former namp^ the ocellated form” 
Ipai occurring in the rains, and the non-ocellatednointed- Winged 

ifotfa (M. visala), in the dry season. § 

^ ' 286. Lethe scanda, Moore. 

Mr. Otto Muller took a single ^female %p#eimen in perfect condi- 
tion in Birch Hill Park, Darjiling, ^at 6,800 fPoet elevation. This sex 
has been twice separately described, by Mr. Moore as Dehia Ticidtty and 
by Mr. Druce as Zophocssa dirphia. 

287. Orinoma damarlSf Gmy. 

I took a single female sjgecimen at 3,200 feet elevation. It differs 
fi*om the male only in the wings being slightly broader, and the apex 
?fnd outer margin of thn fore wing more rounded. 

Subfamily Morphine;. 

288. Siichojphthahna camadeva^ Westwood. 

I saw a single specimen of this splendid species. It is common in 
Sikkim in June and July. * • 

Subfamily J!Itmphalinji. 

SymhrentJiia ht2^poclay Cramer, 

In the Proc. Zool. Soc. Lend. 1874, p. 570, Mr. Moore has described 
a species of Sywhrenthia from Masuri imclor the name of daruka, I. 
took a female specimeji of a Hyinhrenfhia on this eweasion which I 
consider to bo merely a easiuil variety or ‘ sport ' of 8. It 

agrees with Mr. Moore’s description of S, dariika, but has hardly 
any of the black ground-colour Ipft, this varietal character being carried 
to even a greatej* extreme in it ihan in the specimen he desenbed. 

289. ErgoUs indim^ Moore, • 

A single male. This species is very douUfnlly distinct from H. 
ariadne, Linnrons, which Mi' Moore has lately restneted the island of 
Java. • ' ^ 

290. Limcvitis davava, Moore. • 

A single female taken at Singja, 1,000 feet elevation. 

291. Apatura sordida, Moore. 

One malo taken in the Bunjit Yalley. 

292. Mvhyra Jieviiva, Hewitson. 

One female of this rare species. 

Family LEMONIID^. 

Subfamily LiBYTHiEiN.a;. 

293. Lihyiliea fnyn^ia, Godart. 

^ I took a single male in the b*ed of ajiiill stream. 
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Tamily LYOMNID^. 

^ 294^ Cyamrie marginatay de K. 

I taok a single male at about 3,000 feet elevation. 

^ . 295* Nacaduba atratay Horsfield. 

Three males. ^ ^ 

296. Nacaduba prox. viohiy ^^uore. 

A single male. N. viola is recorded from Ceylon, but I have not 

seen a specimen from that locality. The expanse given for the ^ is ^ 
of an inch, while the Sikkim specimen measures 1^”, inches. The white 
bands on the underside as.,describod by Mr. Moore appear to difFer also : 
in N, viola the two inner and tho outer ones arc short ; in the Sikkim 
specimen it is only the middle pair on either side of the discocellular 
nervules which are short, the other two pairs extending nearly across 
the wing. 

Nacaduba ardatesy Moore. 

Mr. Distant in his recent work ‘ Rhopalocera Malayana * has divided 
the Lycevnidw. into Jlirco gi'oups, the firSt of which (Cnrotarla) lacks 
•• lilamcntous tail-like appendages to .the, hind wing, while the other 
two groups (Casialnria and Ayhnaria) i)osse8s these tails. This year 
I took many specirneiis of a Lyceonid in company with. N . ar dates 
which differed in no way from that s^ibcies except in. having no tails. 
On careful microscopic examination of these tailed and tailless form®, 
r can find no difforenco between them in respect of the venation ; 
and as the maikings arc precisely similar, I conclude that they arc one 
and the same species, Mr. Distant, in forming his three groups (p. 196), 
says that the presence or absence of the tail “ may prove to be an un- 
certain and illusorj^ divisional character as an American naturalist has 
recorded that certain "North American species have a tailless sj^ring 
brood, and a# summer hailed genemtion. •In Sikkim, at any rate, both 
forms occur together, and jr^ ecpial p*erfeciion as to condition. I have 
also received both forifis from Orissa, collected by Mr. W. 0. Taylor. 
Another species {N. danOy de N.) jvhich when describing it I placed 
doubtfully in the gciiun Nacaduba has tho venation .of that genus, but no 
tails. It occurs at Buxa in Bhutan, in Sikkim, at Bholaliat in the Malda 
distritj.t, in tho Chittagong district, and at Ootacamund. 

297. Oaiochrysops bengaliay do N. 

One male. 

298. Sithon indra. Moore. 

One female. 

299. Sithon mandarinusy Hewitson. 

Onfe male. 
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m 

300. Chliaria hina, Hewitson. 

I took a male only at about 3,000 feet elevation. 

301. Satadra atrax, Hewitson. 

Two females. 

302. Satadra hujpola^ Hewitson. 

Several examples. THiey differ ^from Plow#?, son’s figure of that 
species in Laving an additional spqt on the eosta just beyond the spot 
closing the cell on the underside of the forowing. 

303. Satad/ra aenea^ Hewitson. 

Three males and a female taken. 

Family PAPILIONIDiE. 

• Subfamily Pierinj!. 

304. Delias belladonna^ Fabricins. 

I took a single male at rest in the bed of a stream in nearly half an 
inch depth of niiming water. 

Subfatnily Papilioninje. ' 

305. Pajpilio (Sainia) ^irotcnon, Cramer. 

One male only. 

306. Pa^ilio rhetenor, Westwood. 

Several males. This specifes has a male “ sexual-mark placed in 
a very unusual position, viz,, on the underside of the hind wing just 
beyond the cell between the third median and discoidal ncrvules. 

307. Papilio (Chilasa) panope, LinnoBus. 

A single male. » 

Family HBSPERITDiB. 

308. Badamia ex-clamationis, Fabricius. ‘ 

This is a common species in Sikkim*, but met with in October for 
the first time on this occasion. * 

309. Halpe cerata, Hewitson. 

This is rather a rare species. 

310. Suastus adiitus, Moore. 

This species was first described from the South Andamans. Mr. 
W. 0. Taylor has obtained it in Orissa. ® 

311. Coladenia dhanada, Moore. 

One specimen. 

^312. Thanaos hali, de N. 

313. Thanaos j flora, de N. * 

Those two species occur together with T, stigmata settled on damp 
sjpots sucking up the moisture. On the wing, T, Tcali :i& easily distin- 
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guished from the other two species by its mnoh larger size and deep 
black colour. It is much the rarest of tho three. T, stigmata is the 
only described species of tho genus having a male sexual mark on the 
upperside of th5|| forewing. 



11. — Notes on Indian Rhynchota, No. 2. — By E. T. Atkinson^ B. A. 

[The notes are taken so far as possible from the original descriptions 
or from Stal, Signoret, Butler, or Distant, &c. where these writers have 
rodescribed a species. The measurements of specimens not in the Indian 
Museum have been converted into millimetres from the recorded measui’e- 
ments of the several authors.] 

[Rocoived Fob. 17th ; — Bead Maroh 4»th, 1885.] 

HOMOPTERA. 

• • 

Family Cercopiojj. 

Cercopida^ StM, Ilora. Afrio. iv. p. (1860^ : Hetn. Fabr, ii. p. 11 (1800). 
Fieber, Bov. Mag. Zool, (3 ser.) iii. p. 338 (1875) i Cercopiyia Slal, Ofvorfl. Kong. 
Vet. Aka. F5rh. p. 718 (1870). 

• 

Frons convex or compressly produced : ocelli two on the vertex near 
the base ; thorax, large, scxangular or trapezoidal : scutellum small or 
moderate, triangular ; tegmitva usually coiiaceons : feet remote from 
the sides of tho body with the coxa) (especially the postenor pair) 
short : tibiaa rounded, posterior furnisHed with one or two spines and 
with a circlet of spii^nules at the apex. 

Subfamily CEKCOPiUA,*St&l. 

• • 

Cercopidaf Sfc&l, Horn. Afric. iv. p. 55 (1866) : ITem. Fabr. ii. p. 11 (1869) : C$r^ 
eopinaf Stal, Ofvors, Kong. Vet. Aka. ForhTp. 718 (1870). 

Anterior margin of *thorax straight, eyes equally long and broad. 

• 

In 1874, Mr. Butler of tho British Museum (Cist. Ent. i. p. *245) 
recorded the species of tho genera Gosmoscarta and Fhymatostetha^ 
formed by Stal from the genus Gercopis of Walker (nec Fabiicius). He 
enumerated 104 species of the genus Gosmoscarta and 22 species of the 
genus Fhymatoatetha, Since then, the number of species of tho genus 
Vosmoscarta has been increased by eight of yjrhich five, described by Mr. 
Dist*ant, come from India and the Eastern Afthipelago, and three» de- 
scribed by Mr. Butler, come from Penang and Sumatra. The number 
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of spocies of the genns Phymatostetha has been increased by two, of 

which one comes from Ceylon and one from Assam ; botb have been 

described by Mr. Distant. The Indian Mnsonm possesses about ten, 

apparently undcscribed, species which may be refcrred/o these genera, 

and which will form the subject of a separate paper hereafter. 

* 


Genns CosMascAUTA, Stal. 

Bern. Fabr. ii. p. 11 (1809) : Ofvers. Kong. Vot. Aka. FiJrh. p. 718 (1870). 

Frons very large, very tumid, obtuse, extended on the facial side 
almost to the eyes, devoid of any longitudinal furrow or keel. 


1. COSMOSCAUTA TKTCOLOE, St. Farg. and Serv. 

Cercopiti U'icolor, Si. Fargoan and Sorville, Eno. Meth. x. p. (105 (1826) i Burm. 
Handb. Ent. ii. (i) p. 124 (1835) : Walker, J. L. S. Zool. i. p. 95 (185(5) ; itid., p. 165 
(1857). 

Cosmoscarta tricolor j Butlor, Cist. Ent. i. p. 245 (1874) : Distant, J. A. S. B. 
xlviii (2) p. 38 (1879), 

Black, shining : head, thorax, scutellum towards the tip, hind 
borders of tbe abdominal segments, the tip of the abdomen and the legs, 
rod : feraom black, tbe four antQrior red towards the ti))8 : six red spots 
on each tcginen at the base. A Tenasserim variety in the Indian 
Museum differs from the typo in liaViug the subbasal fascia represented 
by a transvei’so scries of four sangniiieous spots ; there is also a spot of 
the same* (jolotrr at the base. It is thus intermediate between O. tricolor 
and G. hasinotata, Butler (Cist. Ent. i. p. 245), which differs also in the 
coloration of the abdomen (JJista7it), Body long •22: exp. teg. 51 
milliins. " • 

Reported from Bc^rneo, Java, Singapore, and Tenassgrim ; a speci- 
men from the last locality is in thciindian Museum. 

2. COSMOSCARTA ^ASINOTATA, Blitter. 

Cofinoscarta hamiotata, Butler, Cist. Ent. p. 245, t. viii, f. 2, (1874) : Distant, 
J. A. S. B. xlvii (2) p. 194 (1878). * 

Foimi of (7. tricolor : differs cjiicfly in having the tegmina crossed at 
the base by a patch of six red spots (that on the clavus being more or 
less bifid) instead of the pale testaceous band, and in the narrower and 
interrupted red bands margining \ho segments on the dorsum of the 
abdomen {Builtr), Long! 21 : cxj>. teg. 47 millims. 

Reported from Sai-awak, Tenasserim. 
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3. COSMOSCAKTA MOORBi, Distant. 

(/O^oscarta moo7'ei, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soo. Loud. p.. S2l (1878.) 

Black, shining : tegmina with the base both above and below car- 
mino. This cA^ration consists of a narrow stniight subcostal'^troak of 
about 3 millims. inj^gtl^and a broader claval streak of about the’ same 
length, gradually rounded and naivowed at its* termination : wings fus- 
cous ; costal edge, for aTjont half* the length, narrowly tinged with 
carmine : eyes luteous : posterior border of scutellum, metanotam, and 
abdominal segments, apex and lateral borders of abdomen, carmine : 
anterior legs dull reddish, femora furnished willi a strong spine ; inter- 
mediate legs pitchy : niesosterniim with two vci’y largo conical, thick 
teeth. Body long 13 : exp. teg. 35 millims. 

Reported from Sikkim. 

4. CosMOSCARTA PTJscivicNNis, St. Fargcau. 

Cercopis fuscipennis^ St. Farg. & Serv., Enc. Meth. x. p. COS (1825.) 

Cercapis plana^ Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 653 (1851) : J. L. S. Zool. i. p. 
95 (1856) : ihid. X. p. 2^ (1867). • 

Cosmoscarta fuscipennisf Stal, Ilcm. Fabr. 2 p. 11 (1869) : Butler, Cist. Ent. i. 
p. 246 (1874). • 

Black : head, chest, rostrum except .its tlack tip, and the fore-border 
of the tegmina from one to two-thuds of its length, red : wings dark 
grey. Thorax sometimes wdtli two black points. Body long 12 : exp. 
teg. 27 millims. 

Reported from Java, Penang, Mount Ophir, Malabar (Walker) » 

5. CoSMOSCAETA MI'KIAMJSEA, Butlcr. 

Cercopis nigripev^isj Walker (nee Fabricius), List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 653 (1851). 

Cosmnscarta mr/ja7nera. Butler, Cist. Exit. i. p. 216, t. viii. f. 3 (1874) ; Distant, 
J. .A. S. B. xJviii. (2), p. 38, (1879). 

Form anc> general coloration of O. fuset^ennis (St. Fargeau), but at 
once distinguished by its mtich greafer size, black legs, the narrower 
reddish costal edge aifd loss pronounced basal reddislj difPusion on 
tegmina. The colour of tbo thorax and head also varies from piceous to 
castaneous and brighlf testaceous (Bailer), Body long IG — 19: exp. 
teg. 39 — 47 millims. - 

feeported from ITong-Kong, Laos, Java, Penang, Tenasserim, Silhat : 
the Indian Museum possesses specimens from Sikkim, Sibsagar, Naga 
Hills, and Tenasserim. 

• 6. OosMOSCAETA i^NERAHs, Butler. 

Cosmoscarta funeraliSf Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 247? t. viii, f. 4 (1874). 

Form of G. fnscippnnis^ St. Far. & Serv., but thorax with a diatiii^t 
ctotral ridge : head and thorax dark castaueous ; scutellum piceous, 
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dorsum of abdomen reddiBh<*orauge ; tegmina piceous, almost black ; 
wings fuscous; pectus bltck; venter and legs red; segments trans- 
versely banded and laterally spotted with black ; proximal extremities 
of femora bladkish {Butler), Body long 20 : exp. teg. 4)« millims. 

Reported from India. 

7. CobMOscARTA %AS 0 Ni, i)is€ant. . 

r 

Ooamoscarta masonic Distant, J. A. S^B. xlvii (2) ; p. 194 (1878) : xlviii. (2), 
p. 40, t. ii, f. 6, (1879). 

Pronotum stramineous with a quadrate black spot on the anterior 
margin : head (except basal poHion), and eyes luteons : tegmina, pectus, 
legs, and abdomen shining blafck : prosternum with lateral borders stra- 
mineous : wings dark fuscous with the veins black 9 . Body long (excl. 
teg.) 17 : exp. teg. 45 millims. 

Reported from Burma, Tenasserim : typo from the latter locality in 
the Indian Museum. 

8. CosMOSCARTA viBiDANS, Gu4rin. 

< 

virwItMia, Guerin, Vpy.^B^l, Ind. Orient, p. 601; Atlas, t. 8, f. 7, 7o 
(1834) ; Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. ©54, (1861) ; J. L. S. Zool. x. p. 279. (1867). 

Cercopis latisBimay Walker, List Ilom. B. M, iii. p. 655, (1851). 

Coamoacarta vindema, Bailor, Cist. Eat. i. p. 249, (1874). 

Black, shining ; tegmina shining metallic blackish-green, convex 
along the fore-margin which is dilated towards the base ; wings fuscous, 
veins black, rostrum, feet, and aims cocciuoouB. Body long 15 : exp. teg. 
46 millims. 

Reported from Coromandel, Java, Sumatra, Mysol, Now Guinea. 

9. CoSMOSCARTA EGENS, Walker. I 

Oercopia egena, Walker, List Ilom, B. M. Suppt. p. I7f, (1868). 

Coamoacarta egma^ Butler, Gist. Ent. i, p. 255, (1874), ^ 

Thorax and head black, shitiiifg : scut^llum, metanotum, abdomen 
at the base and along the posterior margin of ea&h segment, and the legs 
red : tegmina very red at the base ^nd with a roseate band before the 
reticulated apical third, this band is sometimes iwrow or indistinct or 
even obsolete : wings brown, rosy red at the base and along the adjoining 
part of the costa. Body long 11 : exp. teg. 3i milHms. • 

Reported from India, Penang : the Indian Museum possesses speci- 
mens from the Naga and Khasiya hills . 

• 10. COSMOSCARTA nuciNS, Walker. 

Cercopis ducena,' Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 655, (1851) i St»l, - A. S. E. T» 
(4 Her.) V. p. 188. (1866). * 

* Coamoacarta ducens, Butlor, Cist. Ent. i. p. 255, (1874). 
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Black, rostrum and legs piceousj abdomen skhiHag riolaceous; 
tegmina blackish-brown with two narrow, slightly undulating, sordid 
sanguineous bands ; one,* near the base ; the other, at two-thirds of the 
length : wings^^^k brown, veins black. Body long, 16 : exp. teg* 40 
millims, 

Reported fromlShhat*: the Indian Museum possesses a epecimeii 
from the Ndga hills. * • 

11. COBMOSCAETA LYDIA, St&l. 

Cfcojpii ly ditty StM, Ofyera. Kong. Vet. Aka. F6rh. p. 149, (1866). 

Coamoacarta lyditty Bntler, Cist* Knt. i. p. 257, (1874). 

Brick red or saffron-yellow : head, anfbrior part of thorax, scutellom 
(except the frena), tegmina, anterior latei'al part of prostethium, 
metastofchium, anus and tarsi, black : base of the tegmina brick- red or 
saffron-yellow ; wings sordidly hyaline, apex very slightly infuscate, l)aBe 
palely saffron. Body long 8 — 10 : exp. teg. 20 — 23 millims. 

Sometimes tegmina have no saffron bands and segnetimea have two, 
one before and the dther behind the middk). 

Reported from B. India. ^ 

12. COSMOSOAETA TBiQONA, Walker. 

1 

Cercopia trigonay Walker, List Horn. B. p. 6C0, (1861). 

Cercopia ainplicollisy Walker, 1. c. Buppt. p. 175, (1858). 

Oosmoscarta trigona, Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 267, (1874). 

Thorax metallic bluish-black, shining : borders of scutellum, post^ 
rior niai'gin of segments of abdomen, tlxe anus, coxt© and femora, and the 
tarsi at the base, rod : tegmina bluish-black, tips brown, with a biiurcated 
basal streak and tgvo bands, red ; the basal streak wdth the median band 
contain between them jn almost triangular patch, bluish black : the limb 
of the basal bifurcation on the hind border is much broader than that on 
the costal margin, neither quite reach the median baud. Body long 10—12 : 
exp. teg. 23 — 29 millims. • 

Reported from N. Bidia. 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from the Khasiya and Ndga 
hills, the Dhansiri val%, and Sibsagar. 

, 13. CosMOSCAETA DECiSA, Walker. 

Cercopia deciaa. Walker, List Horn. B. M. Snppt. p.^175, (1868). 

Cosmoacarta deciaa, Butler, Cist. But. 1. p. 268, (18/4). 

A*econd species described under this name by Walker (in J. lu S. 
Zool. X. p. 278, No. 296, 1867) has been ron^iied 0, zonata by Butler 
(in Cist. But. i. p. 263, 1874). Walker describes 0. decisu thus: 
“ Black : head above and prothoiux ©ueous-groen, shining : protharazj 
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Tntli a very indistinct keel : tegmina wbitisli testaceous at the base and 
with two whitish testaceous bands ; middle band almost equal in breadth 
and parallel to the basal one; exterior band contracted hindward: 
wings greyish- vitrec 
Reported from 
from Sikkim. 

r 

14. CosMOSCARTA '0NDATA, Walker. 

Cercopis v/ndataf Walker, List Horn. B. H. iii. p. 669, (1861) t Stil, Ofrers. 
Kong. Yet. Aka. Fork., p. 148, (1866). 

CosmoHcarta undataf Butler, Ciat. Ent. i. p. 268, (1874). 


lus.'* Body long 7| : exp. tog. 17 nuKims. 

Darjiling. The Indian Museum^o^sesses a specimen 


Black ; abdomen shining 'violaceous : thorax and the spots or bands 
on tegmina croceous rufous-testaceous ; an anterior transverse spot 
on the thorax and the posterior part, black : wings slightly infuscate, 
veins rufescent towards the base. 

Var. a. Posterior half of thorax black: tegmina with almost the 
fifth basal part, posteriorly sinuated, a waved band a little before the 
middle, somewhat interrupted, towards the claval buture, also a band 
beyond the middle, produced posteriorly in its middle, sometimes divided 
into three spots, rufous-testaceous. *Body long 13 : exp. teg. 30 millims. 

This variety is reported from the Himdlaya and the Indian Museum 
posBesses specimens from Sibs^gi^r, Assam, and Arakan 

Yar. 6. about the fourth basal pari of the thorax, black : tegmina 
with a waved band before the middle, twice subinterrupted, emitting at 
the costal and scutellary margins a stripe, sinuated within, also with 
three sppts disposed in a curved row beyond the middle, the two extoiior 
often confluent, rufous-testaceous. Body long 9 — 10 ; exp. teg. 24 millims. 

Reported from Penang. • 


15^. COSMOSOARTA BISPECULARIS, Wllite. 

* ^ • 

Cercopis hispecularis, White, A. & M. N. H. liv. p. 426, (18447 : Walker, List 
Horn. B. M. iii. p. 656, (1851) : Stal, Stet^n Ent. Zeit. xxii. p. 163, (1866). 

Cosmoscarta bispeculariSf Bailor, Cist. Ent. i. p. 269,«(1874). 

Cinnabar, shining ; thorax with Jwo very large, nearly oval, black spots 
in front of which are two small, nearly round, blacii spots ; pectus black ; 
underside of abdomen with two black bands : tegmina with a short black 
stripe at the base, near which three united black spots form a edrved 
band across the wing ; another band is formed in the middle by three 
separate black spots ; reticulated pari at the tips brown ; wings grey, 
red at the base, brownish along the hind borders and at the tips. Body^ 
long 11 — 12 exp, teg. 26 — ^9 millims. 

Reported from India, idmora, N. W. P., Penang : the Indian Museum 
possesses specimens from Assam. 
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16. CosMOSCAKTA DOBSiMAOTTLA, Walker. 

, Cercopis dorsimacula, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 658, (1851) : Jt L. Zool. 
i. p. 85, (1866) : iWd. p. 166, (1867). 

Cercopis guacmbmculata, Walkw, 1. c. p. 661, (1851).. 

Cosmo8ca/irta dorsHla|^Za,^tler, Cist. But. i. p. 259, (1874). 

Walker’s Oercopis doxsimacuW, in List Horn. 1. c. p. 663, No. 41, is 
di^erent and was renamed by him bercopis tomentosa in J. L. S. Zool. * 
z, p. 284, (1867) : it now stands as Phymaiostetha siellata^ Gu6riu (g. t;). 

Bright red shining : head with a short transverse streak along e&ch 
side of the hind border ; thorax with two '^ery large black spots on each 
side of the disc and two smaller spots in front ; pectus and abdomen to- 
wards the base, black : a row of black spots on each side of the abdomen, of 
which the underside, except the hind borders of the segments, is black ; 
tegmina red with seven black spots, six large and more or less confluent 
form two curved bands ; reticulated part lurid : wings lurid, red at the 
base ; veins brown, ifed towards the base {Walker), Body long 12—14 : 
exp. teg. 36 — 39 millims. 

Var. a. abdominal segments wifli black bands. 

Var. 6. Body and tegmina testaceous wijth the usual spots. 

Reported from N. Bengal. * 

17. CosMOSCARTA FiCTiLis, Butler. 

Co8moBcarta ficUlxBt Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p, 269, (1874). 

Allied to preceding but differs in its usually smaller size, narrower 
thorax, duller and more uniform colouring and much smaller and more 
regularly uniforirf black spots {Builer). Body long 12 ; exp. teg. 32 
millims. • 

Reporte^from Penang, India, Silhat. • 

• 

18. CosiftscARTA DORSALIS, Walker. 

Cercopis dorsaliBt Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 658, (1851). 

Cercopia conneva, Walter, List 1. c. p. ^63, (1851). 

Cercopis ramosa. Walker, Ins. Sauiids. Horn. p. 85, (1858). 

Cjyamoacarta doraalis, Butler, Cist. But. i. p. 260, (1874). 

Walker describes 0, dorsalis, thus : — “ Piceous shining ; shield very 
minutely punctured, impressed on each side in front ; tibioe and feet 
ferruginous ; tegmina red, black on the reticulated part; eight large, 
^rtly confluent, black spots on men^ranous part ; wings brown, veins 
blfiusk.” Body long 9 : exp. teg. 25 millims. *• 

Reported from N. India. • 
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19. COSMOSCABTA PALLIDA, WQ.lker. 

C$rcop%9 pallida^ Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 667, (1861). 

Cercopii fert ugi/tiea, Walker, List 1. o. p. 660, (1851). 

Codmoscarta pallida, Butler, Cist. Ent i. p. 865, (1874). 

Walker describes 0. pallida^ thus : — if^ogKoOOus, head black, 
transversely striated, very convex in front : rgstram testaceous ; abdo- 
men brown, testaceous at the base, •^and at the tip : tips of the feet 
brown : tegraina lurid, brown towards the tips : wings grey, veing 
brown.** Body long 11-13 ; exp. teg. 29-33 niillims. 

Beported from India. 

«. 

20. COSHOSOABTA BlGOANTaiiA, Butler. 

« 

Coamoacaria elegantula, Bntlor. Gist. Eat. i. p. 265, (1874). 

Allied to preceding : head and thorax metallic greenish black • 
abdomen purplish black, castaneous at the tip : tegmina piceous, veins 
of basal half testaceous : base and a transverse band at end of second 
third i*eddish-orange : wings skglitly fusooscent ; bai^ rufescent (Butler), 
Body long 8 : oxp. teg. 20 millims. 

Reported from India. 

21. OoSMOSCARTA PTCTILIS, St&l. 

Cercopia p%ct%l%a, Stil, Ofvors. Kong. Vet. Aka. Forh. p. 249, (1854). 

Coamoaca^tta pxcUUa, Bntler, Gibt. Ent. i. p. 266, (1874). 

Obscurely green chnlybeous ; scutellum on both sides at the base 
and at the apex weakly si)otted with cinnabar : tegmina sordidly white, 
basal margin and two bands weakly cinnabar ; two spots, ono smaller 
before the first baud and the other between tho baifds and the apex 
nigro-fuscous : femora red ; tibire blackish. Long? 16 ; breadth of prono- 
tum 6 miJliniH. Butler writes that it seemsralb’od to P. sigj^ifera, Walker 
from the description and in that cage would be a Phymatostetha, 

RepoHed from E. India. « 

22. CosMOSCARTif BOREALIS, Distant. 

g 

Coamoacarta borsalia, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soo. p. 821, (1878). 

Hoad and pronotum luteous, antennse black ; abdomen and tegmina 
roseate, ocelli black, eyes luteous tliiokly covered with blackish nwkings : 
wings pale fuscous : pectus, coxae, and femora luteous, fore and modiaii 
tibiro black, hind tibiae luteous with the apex black ; the tip the^ 
rostrum, tarsi, and a strong spine dear the apex of the hind tibiae, black. 
Body long 6 : oxp. teg. 1? millims. 

Reported from the Khasiya hills. 
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23. CoBHoscisu AHSiKiJU, Distuit. 

OomoBcarta andammaf Bietant, Trana. But. Boo. p. 17S| (1878} t Wlfibterhoiiae, 
Aids Ident. Ins, i. t. 68 (1880*82). 

* SanguineoTJ^nely and closely punctured : tegmina with a broad 
band across the w^^le^ind the apex broadly black : these bands are 
united at the inner mai’^in, sometimes ver/ broadly : wings sord^y 
hyaline with veins much darker, base slightly sanguineous : femora, 
tibise and tarsi piceous, hind tibiss with an acute spine (Distant), Body 
long 9 : exp. teg, 24 millims. 

Reported from the Andaman Islands. 

Genus PHTMATOSTETn*A, St&l. 

Ofvers. Kong. Vet. Aka. F^rh. p. 721, (1870). • 

Frons tumid, seldom forming an angle below the middle, without a 
keel or longitudinal impression. Ocelli nearer each other than the e3’^es. 
Thorax with the posterior margin before the scutellum slightly sinnated 
posterior lateral mai^ns straight or sitiuated. Mesosternum furnished 
posteriorly with two conical tubercles. Feet moderate, posterior tibiee 
armed with one or two spines. • 

24. PflTMATOSTETHA sriLit, Butler. 

• Tomasipis circwmdAdcta^ Stn.1 (nac Walker), (Jfvers. Kong. Vot. Aka. FiJrli, p. 160^ 
(1865). 

PhAjmatnstetha circumducta, Stal 1. o. p. 721, (1870), 

Phymatosictha stdlii, Butler, Cist. Eat. i, p. 267, (1874). 

# Blackish : frons, ajucea of the lobeg of the vortex, apical and lateral 
margins of anterior part of the thorax, scutellum before the middle, two 
bands on the tegmina, equally removed from each other and from the 
base and the apex, the* anterior small stnpe on the coriuin, and the 
scutellary limj)us of the ci^lvus beyond the middle, sordidly lutesoent : 
apical limbus of corium pellucid fuscofts : wings fuscous, subsanguineous 
at the base: scutellum sttbequilatoral ; mesostotliiiim with two distinct 
obtuse tubercles. Body long 14 : exp. teg. 34 millims. 

Reported from E. india. 

^ 26. Phtmatostetha circumducta. Walker. 

Cercopia cwcv/mducta, Walker, List Horn. B. M. Buppt. p. 176, (1858). 

Oercopts coatalia, Walker, List, 1. o. iii. p. 664, (1851)- 

Phpnatoatetha cirmmducla, Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 268, (1874). 

** The name G. costalis (L c. iii, p, 1564), had already been given to u 
local form of G. theora^ White, by Walker (Z. iii. 651) and was subse- 
quently changed by him to G. circumifucta for this species. 
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* 

Black : head shining : frons with a semicircular luteous band which 
is proloi^god in a conical form to ihe face which on each side is yellow : 
rostrum yellow, tip pitchy : prothoraz with a luteous band along the 
fore border extending on each side to the base of the tegmina, scutcllum 
lurid on each side ; pectus with large yellow marks oxy^ach side : abdo- 
men purplish black with yellow bands at the Wp, i^tral surface yellow 
with three rows of transverse black s^ots, the side rows on the edge : legs 
tawny, femora and fore tibiee brown, femora yellow beneath ; tegmina 
dark brown with two narrow pale red bauds, one at one-third, the other 
at two-thirds of tho length, a yellow stripe extending along the fore- 
border from tho base to the $rst band where it acquires a tawny hue, a 
pale red stripe extending aloiig tho hind-border from the base nearly to 
tho first band : wings* pale brown, almost colourless in part of the disc, 
liitoous at the base, veins black ( Walker) . Body long 1 2 : wings long 
15 millims. A variety has two subapical spots on tho tegmina red. 

fleported from Malabar, Singapore. 

2G. PnTMATOSTBTHA HiLARis, Walker. 

Cercopis hilanSf Walkor, List irom. B. M. iii. p. 6C5, (1651). 

Phymatosietha costahs, Stal, Of vers. Kong. Vot. Aka. FOrh. p, 721, (1870). 

Phymatostetha hdan$t Butler, Cist. Fut. i. p. 268, (1874). 

Black : head shining ; fronp with a semicircular luteous band which 
is prolonged in a very broad conical form and occupies the disc of the 
face : the latter is pitchy, sides and cpistoma yeUow, rostrum yellow 
with a black tip : prothomx with a luteous band along tho fore-border, 
extending on each side to the base of the tegmen ; pectus yellow, disj^ 
black : with 2 — 3 black spots on feacli side : abdomen purple, under-side 
yellow with three rows of transverse black spots, tho side rows on the edge 
which is very broad : tegmina dark brown with twso narrow yellow bands : 
the first at one-third of the length, interrupted on the diso and marked 
by some dots thence to tho hind bolder ; the second, at two-thirds of tho 
length, slightly waved : a yellow spot on tBe diso between it and the 
tip ; a yellow stripe extending along the forp border from tho base to 
the first band : wings greyish, ticCged with brown at the tips and along 
the hind borders, luteous at tho base. Body longTlO : exp. teg. 26 mil- 
lims (Walker). Stal, 1. c. makes this a synonym of 0. coatalis^ WaH^er. 

Reported from Malabar. 

27. Phtmatostetha stellata, (3u4rin. 

Cercopm sfeUafa, Gaerin, Icon. B^giyo Anim. Texte. p. 808, (1829-44) : 
OfverB. Kong Vot. Aka. Forh. p. 150, (1865). 

CercojHit dommacula, Walter, List. Horn. B. M. iii. p. 063, (1861) : J. L. S. Zool. 
i. p. 95, (1856). 
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CTercojpw tomentoaa, Walker, J. L. S, Zool. x. p. 284, (1867). ^ 

Phymatostetha stellafa, 8t&l, OfverB. Kong. Vet. Aka. F6rh. p. 721, (1870) : But- 
ler, Cist. But. i. p. 269, (1874). 

Black, dull ^ead with a band in front of the eyes, two spots on the 
disc of the thorarp^Jg^lateral margins of the thorax, a spot on each side 
of the scatelluin at tn^ baS^, eight spots on each tegmen of which one is 
at the base, throe are costed or subcostal, throe near the hind-broailor and 
one near the tip, luteous : narrow apical limbus, lurid : wings brown, 
rufescent at the base, reins black. Body long 17 : exp. teg. 37 millims. 

Reported from Malabar, Malacca, Sumatra ; the India n Museum 
pOfisesBes a specimen from Johore. 

28. Phtmatostetha dobsivitta, Walker. 

Cereopia doraivitta, Walker, List Hem. B. M. iu. p. 662, (1861). 

Vor. Cereopia hunieralia, Walker, List 1. o. p. 6G2, (1851). 

Phymatostetha doraivitta, Butler, Cist. But. i. p. 269, (1874). 

Black slightly shining ; head red, black on each side in front and 
along the hind border : thorax with three rdd stripes, the side pair ob* 
lique and extending on each side from, the fore border to the base of the 
tegmina; abdomen purple above, red at the tip and ou each side : tegmi- 
na bluish brown with seven red spots, throe coital or subcostal, tliroo on 
^hind border, and one on the disc near the ‘tip wliicb is lurid and occupies 
the apical fourth of the tegmen ; wings pale brown, red at the base. 
Body long 18 : exp. teg. 42 millims. 

Ilepoited from N. India, Almora N. W. P., Silhat. 

29. Phymatostetha pudica, Walker. 

f 

Cereopia pudica, Wolker, Tns. Sauudors. Uom. p. B4, (1868). 

PhymatoafetAa 2 >adica, jSutler, Cist. But. i. p. 2G9, (1874). 

Allied to P,. sigmfera, * 

Reported from Silhat. 

30. Phymatostetha signipera, Walker. 

* 

Cereopia sigmfera, Walker, List Iloin. B. M. iii. p. G55, (1851). 

Tottiaapia aigmfera, Sial, Ofrors. Kong. Vet. Aka. B5rh. p. 151, (1RC5). 

P^ymatoatetha aignifera, 8i&l, 1. c. p. 721, (187u) : Butler, Cist. But. i. p. 270, 
(1874). 

Blackish : frons before the middle, lobes of the vertex, a median 
stripe ofl the tliorax and anterior lateral margins, scuiellum, almost third 
basal part of the tegmina, pectus, venter, tyiid feet straiuineouB : the 
stramineous portion of the tegmina with three *iiTegular brown spots; 
beyond these, two arched patches and a transverse patch and the apical 
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limbus rufcscent- testaceous, the transverse patch sometimes confluent 
with one of the arched patches situate near the posterior margin ; wings 
fnsoescent, base itself sordidlj stramineous : narrow bands on venter, 
base and apex of tibiss, black : abdomen above blac^viokoeous with 
small marginal spots and apex sordidly stramine^w ; femora with an 
obsolete fusco-testaceons fttripe. Body longflrO : teg. 46 millims. 

Beported from E. India : the Indian Mueenm possesses specimens 
from the Khasiya hills. 

31. Phtmatostetha dubitabilis, Walker. 

Cercopi$ duhitahilia, Walker, Jjiat Horn. B. M. Suppt. p. 173, (1868). 

Phymatostetha duhitdbiliSf Butler, Cist. But. i. p. 270, (1874). 

Bod dish testaceous, black beneath : head pale testaceous, vertex 
black posteriorly : protliomx black with a stripe on the disc and the 
posterior and antero-latcral margins, testaceous : scutollum black with a 
testaceous mark on the disc : abdomen above testaceous, posterior 
margins of the segments, rod ? tegmina rod, testaceons towards the tips, 
with a black stripe which extends obliquely from the base to the middle 
of the interior border, is notched oh' the hiud border, behind which there 
is a black streak, is connected in front with an oblique black streak, and 
is nearly connected with a n^ore exterior oblique black streak which is 
dilated and angulatcd exteriorly and lias there a black streak in fi*ont • 
and "is conuected with a black spot hind ward, wings grey with brown 
borders. Legs reddish, anterior femora and tibiae striped with black 
(Walker), Body long 14 : exp, teg. 33 millims. 

Beported from Hindustan. “ 

32. Phtmatostetua pupbns, Walker. 

Cercopia pudma, Walker, List Horn. B. M. Suppt. p. 174, (1858). 

Totnaspis pudensj Stal, Ofvoifs. Kong. Vet. Aka, Fork. p. 161, (d-866). 

Phymatostetha pudena, Stal, 1. o. p. *721, (187()) j Butler, Cist. Int. i. p. 270, 
(1874). 

Weakly sanguineons, black beneath ; anneal part of frons, band on 
vertex from eye to eye, clypeus, rostrum, two ?.mall spots on anterior 
margin of thorax, scutellum, base itself of tegmina, and five spots forming 
iwo rows, on the middle of each tegmen, disc above of the abdomen, 
pectus, venter, and feet, black : lateral limbi of prostethium and very 
narrow margins of venter, red : wings before the middle pale sanguinOous, 
beyond the middle slightly infuscato ; lateral margins of the antettor pl^ 
of thorax slightly reflexed. , Body long 20 : exp. teg. 45' millims 

Beported from Hindustan, Silhat : the Indian Museum posse£H»6S A 
specimen from Sikkim. 
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33. PnTMATOSTETHi. BASiCLAVA, Walkor. 

Cercopis hasiclavat Walker, List Horn. B. M, Sappt. p. 172, (1858). 

Tomaepia larima, St^l, Ofrers. Vet. Aka. Fdrh. p. 162, (1865). 

Phymatoatstha haeiclavat Stil, 1, e. p. 721, (1870) : Batlor, Cief/. But. i. p. 270, 
(1874). 

Rped or flavesoeuVtostftceouB : roRtrtiin, tvjp spots on vertex, two spots 
near anterior margin of ilkorax, ap8x of scntellnm, a narrow, sometimes 
ol}soleto, stripo on togmina from the base to one- third of length through 
the middle, abdomen above (except margins! spots and tip), pectus, ai>d 
bands on the vonter and feot, black : lateral limbi of prostethium, apices 
of 00 X 00 ajid femora, yelJow-toslaocous : wings fusccsooni, red at the base. 
Closely allied to preceding. Body long, 22 : exp, teg. 52 niillims. 9 . 

Reported from India : the Indian Museum possesses a specimen, 

31. PHYMAroHTriHA BiNOTAiA, Distant. 

PJfymnto^tetha hinotnta^ Distant, Traua. Eiit. Soc p. 323, (1878). 

Piceous : head, face, lateral margins of prothorax, borders of tegmina 
and two ronudod epf>ts on the same (one placed a little above the claval 
suture, about ono-tliird fi’oni tlie base, and tJio oilier midway, about ono- 
third fx’om the apex), pale siinguincous : scutollum black, narrowly 
bordered with red : abdomen, above, shining purplisli black ; eyes, legs, 
and boily below black : wings fusocsconi, narrowly sangnineous at the 
base (Distant). Long body 14 : exp. tog. 35 milUms. 

Reported from Sadiya (Assam). 

Genus CaiiLTTEtttx, Sink 

Ofvers. Kong. Vot. Aka. Forli. p. 152, (f8G.5) • Hem. Afric. iv. 2 ^. 66, (1806). 

Body elongate : frons variable in form : latenil margins of the 
anterior portion of the*tliorax straight, longer than those of the postenor 
portion: scutellnm somewlMit longer tliaji broad: tegmina oblong or 
elongate, gnwfually somewhat am 2 )lifipd towards the apex : foot long, pos- 
terior tibio) uiiispinoso. ^ 

35. Callitfttix jirLwocmiK, Stql. 

CaUitettiv mclanochray St»l, Ofvers. Kong Vet. Aka. Furli. p 152, (1855). 

JLintoscent, finely punctured : apical thhd of tegmina, apices of 
femora, anterior tibiae (except the base), apical lialf of posterior iibue 
and tarsi, black : wings sordidly vinacoous : frons seen from the side pro- 
ducod^rfiownwards in a right angle furnished with a ridge continued from 
'the base to the middle: wings sordidly vinaceous. Body long 8: exp, 
teg. 24 millims. $ . 

Reported from E. India. 
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36. CAIiLITETTlX PRODUCTA, St&l. 

CalUUttw productat Stal, Ofveni. Kong. Vet. Aka. F()rk. p. 158, (1866). 

Black, very finely ptinotnred ; apex of scutellnip-, the tegmina, 
abdomen, and feet, reddish testaceous: frons tumid <"ioraiing a nearly 
straight angle, rounded at^apex, without a kee¥: tlmrax hardly broader 
than long, lateral margins of fore part a little shorter than the anterior 
margin: tegmina narrow, slightly amplified towards the apex. Body 
long 7 : exp. teg. 16 millims. 9 . 

Reported from E. India, 

3^. Callii^ettix versicolor, Pabr. 

Cicada versicolor, FabrlcinB, Ent. Syst. iv. p. 60, (1794) : Syat. RJiyn. p. 69, 
(1803). 

Callitettix versicolor, StM, Hem. Fabr. ii. p. 11, (1869). 

Black shining, fuscous-pubescent ; tegmina with a spot before the 
middle of the clavus and a subifansverse spot on the corium placed be- 
tween the middle of the coribm and the base, white ; two spots behind 
the middle of the corium, the external largo, transverse ; the internal 
small, obsolete, placed at the apex of the clavus, sanguineous : wings un- 
coloured, apical margin slightly infusoato. Body long with the tegmina 
11^ — 12| : breadth of pronotumVS — 3^ millims. g. 

Reported from Tranquebar, 

Subfamily Aphrophorina, Stal. 

AphrophoHda, St&l, Horn. Afric. iv, p. 56, 66 (1866) : Aphrophorina, St&l, 
Of vers. Kong. Yet. Aka. FOrb. p. 722, (1870) : Soott, E. M. M. jn. p. 2^il, (1871). 

Anterior margin of thorax round or angular, ej^es usually transverse ; 
scutellum flat, triangular. 

n 

c 

Genus Pttelus, St, Pargeau & Serville. 

Body very largo : head somewhat narrower than the thorax or of 
the same breadth, short, anteriorly obtusely and joundly subangulated, 
entire anterior margin obtuse ; frons slightly convex, transversely obso- 
letely sulcnted, clypeus not extending beyond the apex of the anterior 
coxos : ocelli almost equally distant from each other and from the eyes or 
a little more distant : thorax finely rugose, quadrangular, anterior mar- 
gin broadly rounded : scutellum longer than broad : tegmina subcultri- 
form, narrowed towards the apex, ‘^very densely punctured: apical, ar^** 
of wing behind the second Anastomosis posteriorly acuminate, not reach- 
ing the intramarginal vein : postenor tibiae bispinose. 
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1 have not transcribed tbe descriptions of the following species 
attributed to Ptyelua by dr. Walker as it is very doubtful whether they 
would bo considered as belonging to it now and no representatives appa* 
rently exist in the collection of the Indian Museum. 

^ 38. HPttelus conifer, Wall^er. 

PtyeUia com/er, Walker, fiist. Horn. g. M. iii. p. 711, (1861). 

Body long 6 : exp. teg. 17 millims. Reported from N. India. 

39. Pttelus quadeidens, Walker. 

Ptyelus quadridenSf Walker, Liet Horn. B. p. 7ll» (1861). 

Body long 8 : exp. teg. 17 millims. Reported from N. India, HT. 
Bengal. 

40. Ptyelus sexvittatus, Walker. 

Ptyelus sexvittatus, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 715, (1851). 

Body long 5^ • exp. teg. 12-^ millims. Reported from N. India. 

• • 

41. PlTBLUS PDNCTUM, WulkOP. 

ftytlvs pwnctwn, Walker, List. Hom. B. M. iii. p. 718, (1861). 

Body long 5| : exp. teg. 12 millims. Rbported from N. Bengal. 

42. Pttelds subpasciattjs. Walker. 
ptyelus gubfasdatus, Walker, List. Hom. B. M. iii. p. 724, (1851). 

Body long 4 : exp. teg. 8 millims. Reported from N. India. 

Genus APHEOPHeBA, Germar. 

Mag. But. iv. p.%0, (1821) : Amyot and Sorvillo, Hist. Nat Ins. H^m. p. 563, 
(1848) : Scott, E. M. M. ry. p. 271, (1870) : Biebor, Bey. Mag. Zool. (8 S5r.) iii. p. 

882,(1876). . , V • , 

Head alnlDst as broad as the prothorax : vertex almost horizontal 
and somewhat flattened ; ariterior margin sometimes rounded, generally 
very obtusely angulatSd : clypens of variable length, reachi^ to or 
beyond the first pair of coxse ; rostrum long, 2 — 3 jointed ; ooelU two or 
absent ; wUfen present placed near the posterior margin of the 
vertex and more or less remote from tbe eyes. Pronotum hexagonal or 
trape’zoidal with a longitudinal keel continued through the vertex ; ante- 
rior margin rounded or obtusely angulatcd, posterior margin frequently 
deeplv angulate-emarginate, scutellum triangular, shorter than the 
thorax. Tegmina dightly coriaceoug, ovally elongate, acuminate > wings 
with the inferior nerve furcate from the. base or before the middle. 
Posterior tibia armed with 1—2 spiues and a circlet of spinules at the 

tip. ' * 
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4S. AraitOPHOBA siGiLLiFERA, Walfasr. 

Aphrophora siyilUferaj Walkor, List Horn. B. M. Hi. p. 700, (1851), 

Testaceous sliining ; head and thorax flat, with a slight yellow keel 
inidely punctured, thinly covered with tawn^ down^y^oad above short 
mostly piteby, slightly coneave on the posterfor margin, rather more 
convex in front j its length less t^han one-f6urth of its breadth ; face 
fenniginous, pai*tly pitchy, slightly convex, with a very narrow yellow 
stripe which is most distinct towards the epistoma Uud is there traversed 
by two slightly curved yellow bands, one large, the other shorter and 
narrower ; on each side, arc about ten oblique, slightly curved transverse 
ridges : I'ostrum feiTuginous with a pitchy tip : pectus with a short, 
broad, black band between the fore and middle legs : abdomen luteous, 
reddish on each side and beneath : legs ferruginous, spotted with yellow, 
hind femora yellow : tegmina lurid, thickly punctured, narrow and 
conical towards the tips which arc almost acuminate, brownish along part 
of the fore-border, on each side of a large subquadrate whitish spot 
which is in the middle : wings almost colourless, veins black, tawny at 
the base (Wa/ker). Body long 7: \yings long 15 millims. 

Reported from N. India. 

Geuns, Cf.oviA, StS,l. 

Horn. Afric. iv. p. C8, 75 (18GG) : Ofvors. Kong. Vet. Aka. FOrh. p. 723, (1870). 

Head as broad as the tliorax, rounded or roundly snbangnlated, 
varying in length, above flat, anterior margin of the lobes of the vertex 
acute, not fuiTOwed ; frons somewhat convex, cl}3)eus moderately pro- 
duced at the apex, not extending beyond the apex of ^lo anterior coxsa ; 
position of ocelli variable ; thoinx sexangular with the anterior lateral 
mai’gins usually very short, parallel or very slightly diverging backwards, 
sculellum longer than broad : tegmina with the commfasural margin 
beyond the apex of tlio clavus subaAgulated rr a little rounded : postoiior 
tibiro bispinose (St&l). 

44. Clovia GUTTiFEii, Walk^ir. 

rtyelus gvttifer, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 712, fl851). 

Clovia (juttijer, Stal, Hem. Afrio. iv. p. 75, (1866). <* 

Lurid : head and thorax flat, finely punctured, thickly tawny pubes- 
cent ; bead with a short yellow band and two black dots on fore-^rder ; 
face ydlow, with a flat, middle stiipe, on each side of which are nine m 
oblique very shallow ridges^ spaces between them tawny ; rostrum tawny 
with a black tip ; abdomen Inteou^ pectus and logs yellow : tips of the 
spines and feet pitchy : tegmina ferruginous, thickly covered with tawny 
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downj with two oblique whitish stripes on the fore- border near the tip 
where there is a black dot ; first stripe Jjroad, second very small, a 
black dot on the hind-border near the tip and a fow whitish streaks 
along the veins : wings colourless, veins black, tawny towards the base. 
Body long 6^ : e3s.j^' teg. 15 inillims. 

Repoi^od from N. Beiigiil. ^ • 

45. Clovia neuulusa, Fabricius. 

Cercopia nehuloaat Fabr., Syat. Eut. iv. p. 50, no. 14, (1794) : Syst. Rhyn, p. 94, 
(1808). 

Clovia nebulosa, Stal, Hem. Fabr. xi. p. 16, (lg69). 

Very pale 3 "ello wish -grey : two small median black spots on the 
head : tegmina obscurely fuscous, a very oblitpie anterior band, a some- 
what hirgc median spot varied with fuscous at the commissure, an 
obliquely transvej'se spot behind the middle of the costal margin and a 
minute costal spot towards the apex, yellowish grey : two narrow median 
stripes abbreviated before the middle and a lateral subtriangnlar spot on 
the thorax also lateral limbus of scntellum, fuscescent. Long with teg- 
mina, 10 ; breadth of proriotum 3 mdlims. 

Reported from E. India. ^ 

Genns CARTSTfis, vStal. 

Berlin Ent. Zoitschr., vi. p. 303 (1802) : Horn. Afric. ir. p. 09, 81 (1860). 

Head as broad or almost as broad as the thorax, obtusely angulatod j 
lobes of the vertex transversely impj'csscd at the apex or fm*nished with a 
transverse ridge near the apex ; frojis slightly convex : rostrum shori : 
thorax quadrangular or scxangular, in the latter case anterior latcial 
margins short : scut^llum long, much longer than broad : tegmina 
membranous, j)cllucid, mai*gined at the apejc, obliquely roundly subtrun- 
oate at the apex : posterior tibiae bispinose, upper spine sometimes very 
minute. ^ 

46. Carystus TjinimcANS, Stftl. 

Ptyelus viridicanSy Sfal, Ofvers. Kong. Vot. Aka. Fbrh. p. 251 (1854) ; Prog. 
Exig. rosa, Hem. p. 280 (1859). 

(^ryatus viridicaivsy Spangborg, Ofvers. Kong. Vot. Aka. Ferli. No. 9, p. 13 

(1«77). . 

Weakly olive-green, below with the feot still weaker : vertex and 
thorax anteriorly weakly mfons-testaecoiis ; tegmina olive-yellow, hya- 
line ; spines of the posterior feet black at tho apex. 

Body long 5 : breadth of pronotujti 2 raillims. Reported from Java,, 
Malacca, Singapore, Tenasserim (?) 
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Subfamily Maohj;botina, St&l. 

Machwrotidaf St&l, Horn. Ai^o* iv. p, 65 (1866) : MachoBroiinaf St&l, Ofvors. 
Kong. Vet. Aka. F6rh. p. 727 (1870). 

Anterior margin of thorax round or angular, eyes usually transverse : 
Bcutellum much elevated, aompressed posteriory, furnished with a long 
apical spine. ^ ' • 

Genus Machaibota, Burmeister. 

nandb. Ent. ii. (i) p. 128 (1835). 

Head small, frons tumid, ^confluent with the vertex, furrowed in the 
middle, elevated at the posterior margin, bearing the two ocelli which are 
approximate : basal joihts of antennas large, terminal setce long, fine, 
curved : pronotum septangular, arcuate : scutollum larger, produced 
backwards with a median longitudinal groove which is continued into 
a long, pointed, acute upwardly, curved downwardly, sabro-like process 
tegmina hyaline, with seven cells at the apex and a large middle cell 
surrounded by a forked vein ; iegs simple, hinder tibioB and two first 
joints of the tarsi with a circlet of spinules. 

47. MACUiEBOTA ENSIFERA, Burmcistcr. 

Machcerota ensifera^ Biirtn. llandb. ii. i. p. 128 (1835) : Walker, List Horn. B. M. 
iii, p. 729 (1851) ; Bfcal, Of vers. Kong. Vot. Aka. E5rh. p. 727 (1870) : Siguoret, A. 
S. E. F. (5 Ser.), ix, p. xlviii. (1879). 

Light yellow with the second and third segments above, the median 
part of the frons, a space on each ^ide of the metanotum and the origin 
of the process, black ; tegmina and wings hyaline^ the base of the 
tegmina and the claval portion of the wings, fuscous : tegmina with 
five apical colls of which three lie towards the ‘‘margin ; above these, 
which gradually diminish in size, is a row of hyaline dots, jen the margin 
itself : there are five brownish streaks on the^ prothorax of which the two 
median lateral ones are continued on the metanotpm. Long 4 millims. d*. 

Reported from Philippines, Silhat* 

48. Machairota spanobergi, Signoret. 

Macho^ota spanghergij Signoret, A. S. E, F. (5 Scr.), ix, p. xlviii. (1879). , 

Yellowish brown ; the median part of the frons, the tip of the ab- 
domen above and the genital organs, black ; feet brownish, posterior 
tibioB yellow with the tips black. Differs from M, ensifera in havi8|f the 
frontal grooves black and tl^e tegmina longer and less rounded at the 
tip. Long 4 millims. $ . ^ 

Reported from Silhat. 
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49. MACHiEROTA PUNcmATA, Sigfloret. 

JfacAtcroto jmncMota, Signoret, A. S. B. T. (6 S^r.), ix. p. xlix. (1879). 

Brownish yellow, with the middle of the frons, the abdomen above 
(except the base), the feet^i[except the posterior tibi©), and the frontal 
grooves, black ; several transverse black spots on the thorax which is very 
finely punctured : metanotum bro'w^ish with two yellow, lateral, basal 
spots, the tip and the process blackish : tegmina elongate, five-celled and 
above the marginal two to three others smaller, very distinct : the hyaline 
nervures are spotted with several brown dots. Long 4 millims. 

Reported from Silhat. • 

Note. Coftmopsaltria abdulla^ Distant, noticed as ‘N’o. 57 at page 226 of the 
Journal for 1884 is tlio satno ns Cnd'mopaalU'ia spinosa, Fabrioins, No. 69. Tlio 
Indian Mnsenm possesses a spocitnon of Cosmoscarta siamemiSf Butler, but the 
locality being oncortain, it has not been entered here. 


III . — On Observations of the Solar Thermometer at Luclmnio. — By 
^S. A. HtIiL, B. 8c., a* Tt. S. if., Meteorological Keporler North- 
Western Provinces and Ottdh. 

[Received 23rd March 3885 ;~It 0 ad 6th May 1885.] 

In the volunie of this Journal for 1883,* I have discussed some 
observations of solar itidiation made at Allahabad with the ordinary 
black-bulb maximum thermometer in vacno. The conclusions drawn 
from these were that the ^bsorbing*power of the atmosphere is depen- 
dent upon the tension, of aqueous vapour and the quantity of dust 
BUBiJended in the air, pure dry air being very diathermanous ; and tliat, 
when allowance is ma^e for the variations of aqueous vapour, the mean 
results for the heating power of the sun during the years 1876 — 1882 
exhibit a very uniform and gradual variation, culminating in 1878 and 
gradually decreasing afterwards, therefore presumably having an inverse 
relation to the number of spots on the sun's surface. The resulting 
variatitn is so regular in its character that, irrespective of its poin^ng to 
‘ a conclusion regarding the sun's beat which is the reverse of that gene- 


# Vol. li. Parffii. 
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rally lield by solar physicists, I have always looked iipon it as doubtful, 
and probably duo in part to some fortuitous combination of errors. I 
therefore intend on some future occasion, possibly after the end of the 
present year, when the position of the thermometer at Allahabad will be 
changed, to go over the figures again, taking a longer series of obser- 
vations and making allowance for a cause ot^ variation from month to 
month, namely, the elliptic form of the earth’s* orbit, which was neglected, 
in the paper referred to. Meanwhile, I wish to lay before the Society the 
results of some other observations bearing on the same question, which 
tend to confirm the conclusions arrived at in my previous X)ap 0 r. To the 
method by which these results are attained, less exception can bo taken, 
because they arc in every case derived from several observations made 
on the same day under different degrees of obliquity of incidence, in- 
stead of upon the single record of a self-regisicring instrument. 

ShoiHily after hourly observations on four days in each month wero 
commenced at Lucknow, it was discovered that the solar theiunometer 
in use at that station had (icasod to be self-regisicring. A new instru- 
ment was therefore brought into use on ordinary days, but the old ono 
was retained for the hourly observations. The records of all such obsor- 
vatious of this instrument since the middle of the year 1876 have been 
filed, but for tho purposes of the present paper I have used only those 
of the eight years 1877 — 1884 inclusive. At Agra, similar observations of 
a non-registering solar thermometer have been made for some yeai’s on ‘ 
hourly observation days, but, owing to a change of instrument^ the 
register for the years 1877 — 1884 is broken. For tliis reason, and because 
the ohsorvo4or}^ at Agra is situated in the midst of the city, I have not 
thought it worth while to reduce the registers of |liat station, though 
they seem to confirm in a general way the results obtained from Luck- 
now. 

Those parts of the Luclaiow records-* which have been used for the 
purposes of tlie present paper are printed in Table I. Tho figures represent 
for each hour of observation the difference between the temperature of 
the black-bulb therinomoter in the sunshine and the simultaneous tem- 
perature in the shade. Only those hours are given at which the sky 
was either quite free from cloud or at which the cloud proportion did 
not exceed 2-lOths of the expanse. In tlie months of July and Apgust, 
very few clear days, thus defined, occur; consequently these months 
have been left out in drawing up tbe tables. For evciy other month in 
the eight yeai's, except September 1878 and Juno 1880, there air^some 
observations available. ' , ^ 
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Tablb I. Eneess Tem^peraturea of Inaolation o?» clear, or nearly clear, days 

at Lucknow- 



8 

January, 1877... 7th 

23*9 

14th 

41-1 

21st 

41*5 

28ih 

... 

February 7th 


14th 

42-0 

21at 


28th 

44‘0 

March 7 th 

420 

]4th 

381 

21st 

... 

28th 

• 

April 7th 


14th 

471 

21st 

: 48*1 

26ili 

... 

May 7 th 

... 

14th 

... 

2l8t 

47*3 

28th 

40*3 

Juno 7th 


14th 

112*9 

2l8t 

^38*8 

28th 


September 7th 

... 

141iii 

38*4 

21st 

40*9 

28th 

371 

October 7th 

... 

14th 

43*6 

2l8t 

381 

28th 

40*1 

Hovonit^er 7tli 

... 

14th 

86-7 

21st 

... 

28th 




^December 7th 

... 

14th 

41-5 

2lBt 

39*3 

28th 

... 


Hours of observation, Mean Time. 


-j* — 

.9 

10» 



13 

14 

16 

IG 

43*3 

61*0 

m 

66-1 

■ • « 

... 

42*4 

29*1 

610 

69*5 



... 

... 

... 

... 

52*5 

67-6 

60-7 

67-8 

66*6 

63*6 

60*1 

40*1 

53*8 

65*0 

67-3 

62*8 

.67-7 

55*3 

46*4 

42*1 

641 

688 

69*4 

69-6 

68’9 

67*8 

SVl 

47*4 

54*1 

58*6 

69*1 

68*9 

68*1 

66*1 

47-9 

89*1 

621 

68*1 

66*1 


64*1 

52-6 

... 

... 

♦ * • 

... 

... 

i ••• 

66*1 

62'*9 


4 T 9 

63*6 

67-6 

58*1 

57*1 

66*0 

62*8 

... 

« fl • 

63-1 

56*1 

I 56*5 

n 

66*5 

64*0 

ro-7 

44*6 



• 




621 

44*9 

55*8 

ei-s 

67-0 

66*0 

efo 

54*5 

49*6 

42*0 

52*0 

55*0 

67-7 

64*0 

... 

... 

49*5 

38*3 

48*3 

53*0 

67-0 


54*8 

55*0 


41*8 

49‘5 

56*0 

6?6 

66-7 

65*7 

575 

49*0 

S&S 

50*0 

55*0 

... 

... 

... 

i 1 » 

41*0 

35*0 

45*9 , 

63*1 


67-3 

... 

t i « 

. . . 

. . • 

47*9 

50*0 

56*5 

So’O 

... 

..i 

... 

... 

47*8 

49*3 ! 

W*8 

63*8 

.1. 

.. 

... 

... 

• 

45*1 

• 

46*5 

53*3 

54*0 

... 

61*0 

47-0 

35-6 

48*9 

63*6 

t>5*4 

66*1 

54*4 

56*3 

45*1 

35-1 

* 43*6 

46*4 

48*1 

60*1 

48.6 

... 

... 

32-1 

46*4 

64*6 

56*4 

56*4 

62.6 

48*6 

41*6 

29-6 

49*4 

... 

68*1 

68-1 

66*6 

64*1 

47-4 

18-6 

44*1 

61*4 

56*4 

67-9 

67*6 

50*4 

44*3 


52*3 

66*3 

•. .. 
64*6 

53^ 

62*0 

48*6 

44-7 

• 

li-o 

47*0 

... 

•0 


48*0 

40*8 

32*8 

12*3 












g ^ ^ii-OlBorvatioM of tU Solar TfcetKUPWMter. 
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Honrs of observation, Mean Time. 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

January, 1880... 7th 

43*3 

63*0 

67-9 

<49*6 

49;4 

49*6 

43*1 

87-6 

26*6 

14th 

36*6 

60-7 

54*8 J 

49-7 

60*6 

47-6 

43*6 

37-8 

32*0 

2 l 8 t 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


. . . 

... 

28th 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

February 7th 

42-0 

50*6 

67-8 

51*0 

61*9 

60*4 

47-6 

43*1 

34*6 

'^14th 

. . . 


... 


. . . 


. . . 

1 • • 


2 lBt 

43*8 

64-7. 

69*9 

56*3 

54*6 

52*6 

60*4 

47-8 

41*8 

28th 

38*1 

07-4 

61-0 

66*6 

54*6 

520 

49*1 


87-6 

Maroh 7tb 

28*o‘ 

47-6 

65*4 

63*6 

63*9 

49*1 

46*8 

47-8 

31*9 

14tli 

33*0 

49*4 

58*1 

56-0 

64*8 

52*8 

49*8 

44*8 

34*8 

2 l 8 t 

39*6 

47-0 

52*2 

49*6 

66*8 

53*8 

46*8 

41*8 

39*3 

28th 

38*6 

47-6 

64*1 

55*8 

56*6 

53*8 

62*0 

51*3 

43*3 

April 7th 

43*6 

50*6 

64*1 






40*8 

14th 

« • • 

. • ■ 



• • • 


. . . 

. . . 

... 

2 l 8 t 

. • • 


. . . 

... 

. . • 

... 

... 


. . . 

28lh 

... 

... 


... 

63*0 

60*8 

62*8 

47*8 

40*6 

Mfty 7 th 

45*6 

63*1 

56*6 

66*8 

66*6 

54*1 

52*2 

48*3 

42*8 

14th 

. . . 

. .. 

... 

... 

. . . 

... 

. . . 


. . . 

2 lBt 



.... 


. .. 





28th 

1 38*5 

49*3 

51*8 

52*8 

62*8 

54*8 

54*8 

61*2 

42*8 

Juno 7th 


... 








14th 




••• ff 



. . . 


• • • 

2lBt 




• • • 

• • 1 

... 

... 

« . » 

- • » 

28th 

... 

1 ••• 

* *’* 

... 

... 

t 

... 

... 

... 

September 7th 

... 





! 

... i 

r. . 


« • • 

14th 

... 


... 



... 

... 

. . . 

« •« 

21 st 

45*1 

600 

66*1 

1 • t ^ 

• •• 

‘ ... 

... 

i ••• 


28th 

... 

< 

... 1 

... 

t 

... 

... 

... 

... 

October 7th 

28*6 

47*1 

64*3 

69*^1 

1 66*0 

54*2 

46*8 

42*9 

88*6 

14th 

41*4 

49*9 

67*6 1 

69*6 

08*8 

68*6 

65*8 

62*3 

. . . 

21 st 

44*6 

52*1 

52*6 1 

66*4 

58*7 

66*4 

64*3 

45*6 

29*8 

28th 

46*6 

53*6 

62*6 ] 

62*9 

66*6 

62*7 

59*7 

51*6 

• •t 

November 7th 

39*6 

61*1 

64*1 

57*1 

46*6 

' 46*6 




14th 

42*0 

60*6 

63*6 

63*6 

46*1 

45*6 

^’*6 

89*1 

28*6 

2 l 8 t 

... 





... 

... 



28th 

... 

52*8 

66*8 

63*1 

56*8 

60*1 

41*9 

86*4 

23*2 

Deoembor 7th 

85*7 

48*0 

55*6 


66*6 ^ 

65*6 

64*1 



14th 

36*0 

46*5 

... 

... 


47*0 

... 

34*6 

26*6 

2lBt 

... 

... 


... 

52*0 

47*5 

43*6 

35*6^ 

27*6 

‘ 28th 

A ! 

36*6 

46*3 

— • 

65*F 

66*1 

49*6 

... 

1 M 

... 

271 
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29 



16 


280 

29*1 

31*9 


39*6 


ttt 


■ t » 
• • • 


58‘3 

43*8 

33*8 

3G-2 


42'3 


30*8 

291 

2G‘5 

221 

19-6 

20*6 

21*6 

21*4 

17*6 

17*6 

23*1 
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Hours of observation, Mean Time. 


8 9 10 11 12 18 14 15 16 


40-8 47-6 


12 

18 

• 

60*6 

50*5 

46*4 

4M 



66*3 54*3 60*8 

66*1 66*8' 55*6 M*3 
53*6 «65'6 55*8 ... 

64*8 56*8 64-8 52*3 

66*8 54*8 63*1 50*6 

44*8 48*8 55*6 66*3 


53*8 55*6 52*8 49*8 


64*8 

52*9 62*0 M'3 
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*1'. 

Hoars of observation, Moan Time. 

8 


m 

11 

B 

13 

14 

16 

16 

Janaary, 1884t...7th 

80‘5 

61*5 

55*5 

b3*9 

51*8 

48*6 

42*6 

34*1 

19*6 

14th 

50*6 

53*5 

52*6 

• 40*6 

40*6 

35*6 

29*6 

27-1 

18*6 

2lBt 

27-5 

39*6 

54*5 

60*5 

60 6 

61*6 

39*6 

30*4 

20*1 

28t;h 

22*5 

31*5 

... 

47-8 

63-8 

60*9 

501 

46*6 


February 7th 

36*5 

42*5 

48*6 

48-0 

63-6 

52*8 

48*1 

45*6 

39*6 

14th 

29*5 

35*0 

38*6 

43*6 

47-4 

52*6 

50*4 

44-3 

24*6 

2lBt 

31*5 

470 ‘ 

63-6 

64*0 

54*6 

60*9 


... 

... 

28th 

... 

... 

48*6 

60*3 

51*0 

53*8 

49*8 

... 

... 

March 7th 

30*9 

44*6 

60*6 

48*6 

48*9 

63-1 

48*8 

41*6 

32*1 

14th 

• . • 

1 •« 

... 

• *1 


1 1 I 

... 

... 

... 

21st 

. . 1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

28th 

52*6 

58*6 

68-8 

61-8 

61*8 

62-8 

54*3 

48*8 

40*8 

April 7th 

41*1 

62*0 

58*6 

62*8 

64*8 

05*8 

69*8 

48*8 

34*3 

14th 

4.3*1 

52*3 

,.40*8 

47-8 

48*8 

49-8 

50*8 

49*8 

46*8 

21st 

. . . 

• • • 

... 



. . . 

... 


... 

28th 

46*6 

60*6 

68*8/ 

68*3 

57-8 

54*0 

62*6 

46*.8 

38*8 

May 7th 





" • • 


• • • 

... 

. .•* 

14th 

61*8 

55*8 

66*8 

54*8 

64*8 

46*6 

40*8 

87-8 

35*8 

2lBt" 

50*6 

64-8 

97.8 

57-8 

54*8 

52*8 

60*8 

47-8 

40*3 

28th 

48*8 

64-7 

57*7 

65-7 

53*8 

51*8 

42*8 

37-8 

36*8 

Juuo 7 th 

33*6 

45*8 

44*8 

45-3 

44*8 

45*8' 

... 

... 

41*8 

14th 

. . . 

• « • 

... 

... 

... 


36*8 

35*8 

25*8 

21st 

41*6 

. . . 

... 

45*8 

43*8 


... 

• *• 

1 "* 

28th 

... 

... 

...f 

... 

... 

- j 

... 

• tS 

• •• 

September 7th 


. . 1 

... 

... 

• i« 



• • • 


14th 

... 

... 






... 

... 

21st 

16*1 

34*6 

54*8 

53*8 

54*8 

1 5’5*8 

61*8 

44*1 

38*8 

28th 

... 

..- ■ 

... 

... 

r • 9 . 

... 

G 

... 


^October 7th 

38*0 

42*6 

51*0^ 

62*6 

53*6 

62*6 

43*6 

33*6 

27*6 

14th 

40*6 

47*6 

51*6 

53*4 

50*6 

49*6 

45*6 

34*6 

28*6 

• 21 8t 

39*6 

46*0 

50*6 

49*0 

47*6 

•^46*6 

44*6 

33*6 

11.6 

28th 

39*6 

47*6 

51*6 

50*6 

45*6 

41*6 

38*6 

24*6 

9*6 

November 7ih 

38*5 

43*5 

62*6 

53*6 

53*6 

^5*6 

41*6 

24*6 

22*6 

14th 

35*5 

■ 47*6 

50*6 

49*6 

47*6 

45*6 

44*6 

28*0 

12*6 

2lBt 

24*5 

44*5 

49*9 

62‘6 

49*6 

46*6 

43*6 

23*6 


28th 

39*5 

41*5 

48*6 

48*6 

60*6 

49*6 

47*6 

48*6 

14*6 

Pecember 7th 

39*6 

52*5 

48*6 

44*6 

42*6 

43*6 

34*6 

27*6 

22*6 

14th 

43*5 

52*5 

48*5 

51*6 

45*6 

40*6 

24*6 

9*6 


2l8t 

18*0 

24*5 

47*6 

... 

51*0 

50*6 

60*6 

42*6 


28th 

... 

fr 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 
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The diSorences between the numbers given in the table depend 
primarily upon variations in the sun’s incident heat and in the proportion 
of this wliich is absorbed before reaching the instrument, the latter 
being dependent upon the composition of the atmosphere and the ob- 
liquity of the rays. Minor causes of variation depend upon the instru- 
ment itself and the nature*<JE its surroundings and upon the reflexion of 
heat from cloud, haze, or chist partiblcs in the air ; the instrument being 
designed to receive rays coming from all directions and not pai-allel rays 
only. 

As regards the instrument itself, if its thermal capacity be large, it 
will be sluggish in responding to any change in the incident radiation. ^ 
This will cause the incident hoat in the aftfernoon to appear greater than 
in the forenoon. The Lucknow observations are jiot appreciably affected 
with any error of this sort, since the theiunometcr is a small one with a 
bulb not much larger than a pea and a tube so fine in boro as to make it 
easy to estimate tenths of a degree Fahrenheit in reading it. It would, 
therefore, respond almost instantaneously to any change in the incident 
radiation, were it hot that owing to friction in the narrow tube the 
morenrial column seems to rise and fall by slight jumps and starts. 
Observations made at equal hour angles before and after noon may 
be expected, however, when combined, to eliminate any error due to the 
sluggishness or per saltum action of the ihermonieter. 

The effect of changes in the nature of the ground-suriace beneath 
the instrument and in other objects in the vicinity cannot be readily 
eliminated. They have been reduced to a miTiimum, however, by placing 
the thermometer in tho centre of an open space on a stand 4 feet liigh. 

The anteoodeht probability that* the variations in the absorptive 
power of the atmosphere must be very considerable is great, for, even if 
we have nothing else te go upon but the observations in Table I., these 
indicate that the total absorption is almost as great in Juno, when the 
incident rays at noon arc nearly vertical, as in December, when the sun 
rises only 40® above thejiorizon. To estimate the absorbing power, it is 
necessary to mako some assumption regarding the manner in which it 
varies with the thickness of the atmosphere traversed by tho lays.- The 
only simple formula yet proposed which gives results in fair accord with 
observations made on a clear day is that of Ponillet. This formula, it 
is true, applies in strictness only to radiation of one definite kind, because 
the atmospheric absorption is selective ; and Langley* has shown, by a 
hypflfchetical example, that the approximate constancy of absorption indi- 
cated by applying tho formula to observations made on tlie saifte day 
at the most various angles of obliquity may co-exist with an error of 

* Zeitsch, d. Oost. Gcsollsch. fur Mot., B. xx, S. 86. 
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nearly 50 per cent, in the deduced coefficient. Nevertheless^ since it is 
impossible in practice to apply the method of prismatic analysis to all 
the very numerous actinometric observations which are required to prove 
the constancy or otherwise of the sun’s radiation, and since the results 
of such an analysis must necessarily be vitiated to some extent by the 
selective absoption of the j.rism, some simple'' formula must be used and 
that of Ponillot is the best hitherto suggested. " Even if the atmospheric 
absoiption and consequently the radiation before it enters the atmos- 
phere, as determined by this formula, be both much less than they ought 
to be, their variations from day to day or from month to month deduced by 
« means of the formula must be in the same direction as they are in reality. 

Ponillet’s formula is r = Ap®, where r is the observed heating effect, 
A the effect undiminished by atmospheric absorption, p the diathermancy 
or transmission coefficient, and e the thickness of the atmosphere tra- 
versed by the rays. Table II. gives the values of e which have been 
employed in reducing the Lucknow observations. They have been calcu- 
lated to a first approximation only, that is to say, they are equal to the se- 
cants of the sun’s zenith distance at the hours of obii'ervation. 

Tabiu II.— Atmospheric Thiclcnecs at Lucknow^ Latitude 26° 50' N. 


Date. 

Hours of observation, Mean Time, 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

January 7th 

4*44 

2*62 

1*89 

1*62 

1*53 

1*69 

1*81 

2-83 

3*86 

14th 

4*38 

2*49 

l*8o 

1*58 

1*50 

1*54. 

1*76 

228 

8*88 

2lHt 

4'29 

248 

1*81 

1*66 

1*46 

1-60 

1*69 

2-18 

8*23 

Seth 

416 

2*84 

1*75 

1*49 

1*41 

1*44 

1*62 

2-01 

8-OC 

February 7th 

8-79 

2*21 

1*62 

1*43 

196 

1'88 

1-64 

1*89 

2*80 

14th 

8*66 

2*1? 

1*61 

1*38 

1*30 

1*88 

1*47 

1‘81 

2*61 

2lBt 

3'25 

2*00 

1*64 

1*83 

1*26 

1*28 

1*42 

1-74 

2-48 

S8th 

2*99 

1*89 

1*45 

1*27 

V20 

1*28 

1*86 

1*66 

2'84 

llarc1i..ir 7tb 

2*71 

1-78 

1*40 

123 

117 

‘ 1*20 

1’83 

1*61 

2*26 

Uth 

2*61 

1*69 

1*84 

1*19 

118 

1*17 

1*29 

1*67 

2-17 

Slst 

2*84 

1*68 

1*81' 

1*16 

rio 

,116 

1*27 

1*66 

2*11 

SStli 

2*19 

1*66 

1*26 

1*12 

1*08 

Til 

1*23 

1*49 

2*04 

April 7tb 

2*08 

1*47 

1*21 

1*09 

1*05 

1*09 

1*21 

1*45 

T*97 

14id 

1*98 

1*42 

1*18 

1*07 

1*04 

1*07 

1*19 

1*48 

1*98 

2l8t 

1*86 

1*39 

1*16 

1*06 

1*08 

1*06 

1*17 

1*41 

1*89 

28th 

1*80 

1*86 

1*14 

1*04 

1*01 

1*05 

1*16 

1*89 

1*86 

Hay ......... 7th 

1*74 

1*88 

1*18 

1*08 

1*01 

1*04 

1T6 



14th 

1*71 

1*82 

1*12‘ 

1*03 

1*00 

1*04 

1*16 

1*86 

1*79 

21st 

1*69 

V51 

112 

1*08 

1*00 

1*04 

1*14 

1*36 

1*77 

28th 

1*69 

1*81 

1*1? 

1*08 

1*00 

i*oa 

1*18 

1*84 

1*74 
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Honra of obsorration, Mean Time, 


Date. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

IS 

10 

June 7th 

r69 


112 

1*03 J 

i-i?o 

1-08 

*1*13 

1'82 

1-70 

14th 

iro 

1*32 

1*12 

103 

3*00 

1*03 

1*12 

1*81 

1*69 

2lBt 

1-71 

1*33 

1*18 J 

1*03 

1*00 

1*03 

1*13 

1*81 

1*68 

28th 

1'72 

1-33 

1*18 

1*03 

1*00 

1-03 

1*12 

1*80 

1*66 

Beptomber 7th 

2-02 

1*47 

1*22 

1*11 

1*06 

1-11 

1*23 

1-60 

2*06 

14th 

200 

1*60 

1*24 

1*13 

1*08 

1*13 

1-27 

1-66 

1 2*20 

21at 

211 

1*66 

1*27 

1*15 

1*10 

1*16 

1*31 

1*63 

2*84 

28th 

2-17 

1*56 

1*29 

1*17 

1*13 

• 

1*20 

1*36 

1*71 

2*63 « 

October 7th 

2*82 

1*64 

1*86 

1-23 

1*19 

1*20 

1*45 

1*85 

2*86 

14th 

237 

1 1*68 

1*38 

1*25 

1*22 

• 1*30 

1*40 

1*92 

3*04 

21fit 

2-48 

1*63 

1*43 

1*29 

1*26 

3*34 

1*60 

2*02 

3*81 

28th 

2*60 

1*80 

1*47 

1*33 

1*30 

1*30 

1*02 

2*13 

8*60 

November 7tli 

2*64 

1*92 

1*50 

1*40 

1*37 

1*47 

1*72 

2*30 

406 

14th 

3*04 

2*01 

• 1*02 

1*46 

1*42 

1*52 

1*79 

2*40 

4*83 

2l8t 

9*23 

2*04 

1 68 

1*60 

1*46 

1*66 

1*84 

2*48 

4*58 

28th 

845 

2*19 

173 

1*54 • 

1*60 

1*69 

1*88 

2*63 

4*69 

Decombor 7th 

8*81 

2*32 

181 

•1*69 

1*64 

1*63 

1*91 

2*67 

4*78 

mh 

4*06 

2*40 

1*85 

1*62 

1*66 

1*64 

1*92 

2*65 

4*64 

21at 

4*30 

2*47 

1*88 

1*63 

I l*i56 

1*04 

1*90 

2*50 

4*42 

28th 

4*45 

2*61 

1*89 

1*63 

• 

1*66 

1*62 

1*87 

2*44 

4*19 


In making reductions of actinometric observations it soon becomes 
evident that the atmospheric absorption varies not only from day to day, 
but frequently from hour to hour. In nearly ©very month it seems to bo 
greater at Lucknow in the afternoons than in the forenoons, as might bo 
anticipated from the disturbances caused by diurnal heating, evaporation, 
and the quantity of dust stirred up in dry weather by the diurnal winds. 
Besides this general and rogular increase^ from forenoon to afternoon, 
there are numerous irregular changes^ from hour to hour, which render 
it very difficult to ostimate’fairly the true absorbing power and the inci- 
dent heat. For example, if the absorbing power happens to bo g^reater 
about noon than in the morning or evening, the curve representing the 
variation of the observed heating effect will be flatter than it should be, 
and the deduced value of the incident radiation will be too low ; whereas, 
if the absorbing power be least about midday, the deduced solar constant 
will be too high. 

Jo reduce errors of this kind to a minimum, I have, wherever the 
series of observations for the several^days of a month were complete or 
nearly complete, taken the mean for each. hour, and then deduced the 
constants A and p of the formula from these mean values. In other 
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ca^es, I have made a graphic representation of thei loganthms of the 
observed radiation on a scale the abscissa) of which represented the 
values of e ; and any observation which fell wide of the straight line 
indicated by the formula lias been rejected. 

Proceeding in this way, I have arrived at the following probable 
mean values of the solar ^radiation undimiAfshed by absorption, and of 
the absorbing power of the atmosphei^e for vertical rays. The latter are 
the values of (1 — -p) when p is defined as above. 


Table III. — Mean Values of the Constant of Solar Badiation in Degrees 
of the Blach-hulh Thermometer. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


April. 

May 

June. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Mean of 

all 

months. 

Eight 

months.* 

1877 ... 

7G1 

78-2 

727 

733 

80-4 

86*6 

77-6 

79-8 

911 

85*6 

80*1 

79-6 

1878 ... 

78-6 

90-8 

88-3 

850 

9f4 

95*8 

? 

85-4 

84-6 

79-2 

86-7 

85-6 

1879 ... 

76-7 

77-6 

80*1 

927 

99*2 

85-9 

771 

74-6 

71*2 

69-4 

80-4 

80-2 

1880 ... 

73-2 

78-6 

63*3 

75*9 

80-6 

f 

807 

797 

68*3 70*7 

767 

76-2 

1881 ... 

72-4 

74-0 

78-1 

72-2 

857 

77-5 

73-9 

73-6 

67-6 

717 

747 

74-4 

1882 ... 

75-2 

79-5 

78-8 

81-9 

78-8 

73-4 

70-6 

08-8 

67-6 

71-3 

74-6 

76-2 

1883 ... 

74-4 

730 

76-6 

80-9 

77-8 

797 

74-9 

74-9 

707 

75*7 

76-4 

76-2 

1884 ... 

747 

740 

74-6 

82-5 

82-0 

770 

770 

73-8 

787 

70-4 

77-2 

771 

Mean 

76-2 

1 1 

78-2 

79-0 

80*6 

84-G 

82-4 

707 

70-2 

750 

‘ 

760 

78-3 

1 

78-0 


Table IV, — Coefficients of Attnosphcric Absorption, for Vertical Bays. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Sdpt. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Deo. 

1877 

•175 

•194 

•188 

•216 

"294 

•342 

*272 

•209 

■268 


1878 

•260 

■204 

•209 

■2G6 

•354 

•407 



•251 

•230 

1879 

•212 

•199 

■220 

■324 

•390 

■368 

•312 

•232 

•191 

•201 

1880 

•179 

•211 

•317 

•265 

•306 

P 

•266 

•259 

•187 


1881 

•201 

•194 

•230 

•266 

•360 

•377 

•218 

*233 

•176 

•206 

1882 

•199 

•218 

•258 

■295 


•811 

•281 


•228 

■224 

1883 

*222 

•224 

•278 

•316 

•306 

•819 

•277 

•235 

•223 

•216 

1884 

•241 

*243 

•245 

•251 

•277 

•324 

•272 

•868 

•274 


Moan^ 

•211 

•218 

•261 

•279 

' 

‘326 

•333 

•202 

•261 

•226 

•220 


^ June and September being left out,. 
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From Table III., it appears that the variation of the solar heat from 
year to year has been similar to that deduced from the Allahabad obser- 
vations, while the range indicated is even greater. The highest annual 
mean is that for 1878, when the sun spots were at a minimum, and the 
lowest, that for 1881 or 1882, when the spots were probably at a maid- 
mum. •• 

Such a very distinct variatioh in the sun spot period must, I think, 
be the effect of a real variation in tile emission of solar energy, but the 
great range of the observed inequality is probably due in part to other 
causes. It is evident from the means at the foot of Table II. that all 
the terrestrial causes of variation have not been eliminated, for, whilst, 
these moans are nearly constant for the mohths of September, October, 
November, December, and January, they are much more variable and 
considerably greater in the dry hot months of the year. If the excess 
temperature of the solar thermometer above that of the air were a true 
measure of the solar radiation, it should, when the observations are 
corrected for atmospheric absorption, give somewliat lower results for 
May and Juno than tor December and Janjiary, on account of the greater 
distance of the sun in the former months. The opposite variation which 
is observed must be duo to heat reflected from the bare hot ground and 
from the dust particles siispondod in the air, < 

Since the bareness and hardness of the ground- surface under tho 
instrument and the quantity of dust in tho air are due to the same 
cause, and increase pari passu ; it is, perhaps, justifiable to assume that 
the increase of the observed effect which is duo to reflexion may be^ 
taken proportional to the quantity of dust. That is to say, we may put 
S » • 

A = ^ (1 + ad ) . In this formula A represents the mean value for any 

month at the foot of %iblc III.; S, tlio value this mean would have if 
tho ground were moist and*gmsay, tlie air Jree from dust, and tho earth 
at its mean distance from the sun ; r Jbhe radius vector of the earth at 
the middle of the month ; d the proportion of dust in tho air ; and a a 
coefiS-cient which remains to be determined. Tlie proportionate num- 
bers for dust which T have assumed are : — 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May Jane Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
8579 10 60012 

^hese differ somewhat from those already adopted for Allahabad, 
but, perhaps, represent the facts more justly. By means of the formula, 
■ ^itki hese values for d, we find : — 

S = 73*0? 
a = *0157 • • 

In the month of May, therefore, the* observed radiation is 15 or 16 per 
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cent. gi*eater than it wonld bo if the ground were grassy and the air free 
from dust) other things being the same* 

It follows from this that in a dry year the solar thermometer will 
give higher indications than in a damp one when due allowance is made 
for variations in atmospheric absorption* There can be little doubt that 
part of tho great exccsi|<of the results foi^’the latter half of 1877, the 
whole of 1878, and the first half of 1879, above those for subsequent years, 
is duo to this cause ; which is still better illustrated by comparing the 
months of March, April, and May, 1877, with the same months of 1879. 
In the former year the spring months were unusually showery, and, in 
^ consequence of this, the ground-sui*face was covered with grass, whilst 
in 1879 no rain fell and the gi'ound was quite bare and dusty. 

The conclusion to bo drawn from this investigation seems to be th^'i;, 
while the results indicate a rather strong presumption in favour of the 
hypothesis that tho omission of solar heat varies inversely with tho 
number of sun spots, the hypothesis can only be definitely proved by 
observations of some hind of acLinometer which is protected from 
reflexion and receives direct^ solar rays only. Prbbably, tho form of 
instrument which will bo found most useful is a thonnopilo turned by 
clock-work so as to face the sun and attached to a reflecting galvano- 
meter by means of which the heating effect can be photographically 
recorded. < 

The absoption coefficients given in Table IV. are least in the cold 
weather months and greatest in tho hot season and tho rains. Since 
these coefficients are dependent upon the constitution of the atmosphere, 
it may bo assumed, as it has been in my previous paper, that tho con- 
stant p of Ponillet’s formula is the product of three factors, a'*, /S^, and 
where h is tho barometric pressure, / the pressure of vapour, and d the 
proportionate number for dust. In strictness, t should stand for the 
pressure of the dry air only, Jbut as the aquQous vapour thins out about 
three times as fast on ascending as it would do on the hypothesis of an 
independent vapour-atmosphere tho pressure of the dry air is not (& — /), 
as some suppose, but something very little less than &. 

Tho mean values of the barometric pressure and tension of vapour 
observed at noon in the days given in Table I., are the following ; — 


Pressure. Vapour Tension. 


Jantiaty 

29+ ‘714 in. 

•804 in. 

February 

•660 

•281 

March 

•629 

•374 . 

Af>ril 

.•416 

•406 

May 

, « -293 

•668 

June 

. -171 

•674 
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September 
October 
November 
December 
By inserting 
formula, log 
probable values of 


Pressure. 
*S4l in. 
*546 
•669 
•709 


Vapour Tension. 
•779 in. 
•464 
•335 
•268 


Those results, 
that the absorption 
hitherto supposed, 
vapour. 


these fljuros and tliose for dust above given in the 
log a f log /?*+ d log y, it is found that the most 
the constants are * — 
a = -99518 
' /J = -78091 
y = -98924 

while confirming thosfl already arrived at, indicate 
of solar radiation by dry air is greater than I have 
though not nearly so great as tho absorption by water 


IV . — List of the Butterjlies of Calcutta and its Neighhourliood^ toith Notes 
on Halits^ Food-j^lants^ Lionel de Nice'ville. 

[Rocoivod IGth October ; — ^lload^3rd Deconibor, 1881.] ' 

In the * Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,* 1882 vol. XIX, p. 33, 
there is a paper by Mr. G. A. J. R-othney, entitled, “ A list of the 
Butterflies captured in Barrackporo Park during tho months of Septem--^ 
bor, 1880, to August, 1881.” In this list, however, only 98 species 
are mentioned, which probably all occur in Calcutta,, tho two places 
being but 14 miles apart, and both situated on the low-lying deltaic banks 
of tho Hughli. I have? accordingly included all those of Mr. Rotlmey^s 
species which I liave not myself met with, in Calcutta, distinguishing 
them by an a8t*erisk prefixed^ to the serial number. . 

One of the mpst interesting points to whieli my attention has been 
dra^vn in these butterflies is tho occurrence of seasonal dimoi7)hism, 
there being in several ^ecies an ocCllatcd form whicli occurs only in 
the mins, the cold and dry seasonal being non-ocellated. Tho constancy 
of tlys phenomenon is such that I cannot help thinking there must be 
some physical reason for it, can it be a jjrotective ono ? Tho differonco in 
the garb of the surrounding vegetation makes it little remarkable that a 
shotild be found in tho coloi-ation of tho buttei'flies of the two 
seasons, but it is difficnlt to see why ibis change should show itSelf in 
the obliteration or development of ocelli. Th^ only hypothesis which I 
can suggest is, that during the rains the density of the vegetation is such 
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that the bnttorfiies can easily hide their conspicuous ocelli, while iu the 
cold and dry seasons the ocelli, easily seen through the scantily-clothed 
jungle, would render the butterflies an easy prey to their inveterate 
enemies the birds, lizards, and insectivorous insects ; so that the ooellation 
being a cause of danger would have a worse chance of survival, and 
consequently would be gradually wiped out by a process of a survival of 
the fittest, the fittest in this case being the Itmst gaudily-marked indi- 
viduals. Were this the case, however, the non-markod forms would 
certainly survive during the rains, for their homeliness of coloration, 
though no longer absolutely essential, would still give them an ad- 
vantage over their ocellated brethren, unless indeed the ocelli are 
preserved by sexual seloctioli at this time when the struggle for bare 
existence is not so keen as at other seasons. 

Suborder RHOPALOCERA. 

Family NyMPHAAoit:. 

Subfamily Danainje. 

• 1. Danais (Pauantica) aglea; Cramer. 

I have never mot with this species, Mr. Rothney records it as 
^ rare.* 

2. Danais (Tirumala) limniace, Cramer. 

Very common everywhere at all seasons. 

3. Daeais (Limnas) crrysippos, Linnsens. 

The commonest butterfly met with here as elsewhere. 

4. Danais (Ltmnas) alcippoides, Moore. 

A single individual has been taken in a garden at Ballygunj in 
March. Since the first volume of ‘ The Butterflies of India ’ appeared, 
I have received single specimens of this erratic species from Fyzabad 
in Oudh, from Bholahat in the Malda district, and from Rhurda, Orissa. 
I have no doubt in my own mind that D. alcippoides is a casual variety, 
aberration, or “ sport ** of D. cJirysipinis, which Voul3 almost certainly 
be proved to be the case by breeding from a batch of eggs laid by a 
female B. alcippoides^ when I should expect to find all, or nearly all, the 
resultant butterflies of the true chrysipptis foi*m. 

5. Danais (Salatoka) genutia, Cramer. ' 

Almost as common as the preceding. 

6. Danais (Salatuea) hegesippus, Cramer. 

Decidedly a rare species, I liave only seen seven specimens in all7 
five taken by myself in the ctwo last months of three successive years, 
one taken by Mr. W. Doherty alsain the cold weather, and one iu March 
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in B{ gotten at &illj)rg(ui j ; these specimens, ex?eept the last, were taken 
inihe^SeaHah district. This species is exceedingly common in some 
localities, Rangoon for instance ; its rarity in Calcutta is a strange 
carqumstanee. 

7. BnPLfflA (OBiSiiA)^OORB, Cramer. 

A common species occurring at all seasons. 

8 . Eupl(ha. (PADEMifi) KOLLARi, Felder. 

By no means a rare species, and occurs in company with the pre- 
ceding. Both species liave a very sti'ong but not actually disagreeable 
odour, which neither my friends nor I are able to compare with any named 
scent. The males of both species may often be observed patrolling a« 
small aerial space with the end of the abdomen cm led under the body 
towards the thorax, and with the two beautiful yellow anal tufts of long 
hair distended to their fullest extent at right angles to the body- It 
seems voiy probable that those tufts or brushes of hair are used like 
holy- water sprinklevh (aspergilji) for disbcrninalmg tlio scent with which 
their bodies arc charged as an attraction for Ihe females or to warn ofE 
their enemies ; but it should be observed l^iat the females are simdai*ly 
odoinfcrous, though they are uniurnisbed with the male disseminating 
organs. ^ 

Mr. Moore in one of his tables* of “ Mimetic species of Bujilcewas 
f= I)anvbm(B] (Group By* gives ilicso Iwo species, with another tliat 
does not occur in the Cah-utta district, as mimics. As far as ih(‘Bo 
two species go at any rate, 1 do not think he is jub titled in sumiisiiig 
that one miinics the other. In ihe fiist place, as both are strong-scented, 
and, as far as my olfactoiy nerves show, have the same scent, it seems 
imjiobsible to say which is the model and which the mimic, though 
B. core is the cominonej: species of the two. Again, for the same reahou 
botn would be equally distasteful to their enemies On the wing I can 
generally distiwguibh the males of B, hollar i fj*ora B, tote ; it is 
impobsiblc, however, to d^tiiiguish* between the opposite sexes of 
either of the two bpeeictf wlicn flying. 

^ Subfamily Saiyrin^ 

9. MtCALFSIB (ORbOlUll'NA) MlPUb, Fubiieius. 

Occurs somewhat spaisely during ibe mins, not met with in the 
winter or hot weather. 

10. Mycalesis (Orsotbi^na) hunkka, Moore. 

3 above, but met with only in the cold and dry weather \ think 

it will hereafter be proved by breeding that these two supposed species 
Are but seasonal fonns of one fepecios ^ For soiho reason at present un- 

* Pioc Zool Soo bond. 1883, p. 209. 
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kpown, the miny season seems to give birth to oceUotod forms amongst 
the Satyrma. 

11. MrcALESis (CaiiTSismb) blasius, Fabricius* 

Not uncommon daring the rains. The glandular patch of scales 
which is placed on tlie underside of the .forewing on the submedian 
norvuro in the middle of r a nacreous patctf*in the male is and 
small. Mr. Rothney’s list gives an adUitional sliDecies (M, santba), 

12. Mypalesis (Caltsisme) peusefs, Fabricius. 

Very common during the cold and hot weather. The glandular 
patch is black and small. 

r 13. Mycalesis (Calysismb) minefs, Linnteus. 

Not uncommon during *the rains. The glandular patch in this 
species is oohreous and largt». 

14. Mycalesis ((^alysisme) iNFisiANS, Mooro. 

Common during the cold and hot weather. The glandular patch 
is orhrpous and large. ^ 

Summary of the four preceding species. Breeding will almost 
undrmbtedJy prove that M, jieirHcvs is the dry season and M. hlasius the 
wot season generation of one speejes, and that sim daily M, uidi^tlans 
is the dry season and M, mineus the wet season generation of a second 
species, thus reducing the species of ihosubgeims (^ahj^isme occuriing in 
Calcutta to two Hjiccivs, an oceriaied foi*ni of both with an inner white 
fascia QL hla^ltis and M. occumng during the rains, and a 

ll6n-oce11ated form witli tlie white fascia obsolescent (ilT. perscus and 
M. iudislans) occuning during the dry season. 

15. IjLTfrr j.UKoi»A, Fabinciun. 

In the cold uoathor this sjXH’ies affects dry ditches. It occurs also 
during the rains. 

1(5. ypTiiiMA PTiiTiOMi^LA, Johanssen. 

* Conmiou anionj'st grass 't liroiigbout the rains. 

17. Yp'iiiima MAKMTAnni, Buficr. /• 

Couiniou every wliei'o during the cold andchot weather. This and 
the preceding species aio probably syasonal forms of one and the same 
species. 

18. Ypthima HFCiiNEKT, Kirby. 

Common c\cT^Mvhere duniig the rains. 

19. Ypphima uowra, Moore. 

Common everywhere during the cold and hot seasons. Similarly 
tliis sptficies and Y. Itnchnen arc probably but two geneiutions of odUTauu 
tlie same species, the sii;ongly ooellatod form in both cases occurring 
duiing iho wet season. 

20. Melanitis leda, Liunwus. 
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Vdry rare in C&lcutta in the early winter^ ooii&oii d^ril^ the rains*- . 

M. JifELANrm iskENB, Ommer. " . 

Common in the cold and dry seasons. Keeps in shado under t.i»ees 
and bushes and amongst dead leaves during the day, but flies abgut 
rapidly in the evening. I have but little doubt that this and the preeed- 

ihg species are but season^ forms of a single species. 

• • 

Subfamily ELYMNiixiB. 

22. Eltmnus UNDULABis, Dnuy. 

A common species. Feeds on Falmacm. 

Subfamily Mokpijin^. 

23. Discophora tctllta, Cnimcr. , 

I have taken this species in dry ditches during the cold weather- 
only. 

*24. Disoopjioiu ZAL, Westwood. 

I have not met with this Species. My Calcutta females of T). tnlUa 
do not at all agrdb with Westwood’s ^figure of D. zaL Mr. Moore 
informs me (hi epis.) that “ I), tuliia and J>. zal are undoubtedly distinct 
species ” and that he has “ ono male of J). zal, and it agrees well with its 
female, of whicli I have specimens, in having three rows of well-defined 
Spots on both fore and hiudwiugs.” •• i 

Mr. Mooro has of late placed some of the genera usually included 
under the subfamily Morpliinoi under the subfamily ifijmphalmoe* 
Had he ever had an opportunity of seeing these species alive, I am sure 
ho would certainly never have done so ^ all of them afiocting sliado, dying 
but little unless disturbed, and resting near the ground with closed 
wings usually amongst dead leaves. In those habits they agree with 
the Safyrmoi, in whiclf subfamily they might perhaps be placed,' though 
in my opinion they aro better left under a subfamily of their own ; the 
bold flight and sunshino-loying habiis of the Ni/tnphalinai (most of 
which, moi’eover, rest ydlh wide-open wings) sceiiiiiig onfcii*oly to forbid 
their being associated with that family. 

• Subfamily AcRasiNiE. 

25. Telchinia viol^, Fabricius. 

' C)ommou throughout the year. 

Subfamily hTYMPHAr.iNiE. 

CethO^ha cyane, Dmiy. ^ t ^ 

A single worn female taken in tin* cynld won. the r in a garden at 
Alipur. • 

*9.7, CiRRUQCHBOA AXJIRA, M<jure. 
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Mr. Botlinejr captured a single female specimen at Barrackpore. 

I have nerer met with it in Calcutta, but hare received a single female 
from Bholahat in the Malda District. 

28. Atblla phalanta, Drury. 

A very common insect at all seasons. 

29. Pyrameis cardui/ Linnssus. 

A single female in the Botanical ^Gardens ‘in November, one male at 
Ballygunj in March taken by Mr. T. G. H. Moncrciffo. 

30. JUNONIA LEMONIAS, LinnOBUS. 

81. JUNONIA ATLITES, LinneDus. 

Placed under Precis laomedia in the Barrackpore list. 

32. JuNONiA <ENONE, Linuteus. 

Common in the Botanical Gardens. 

33. JUNONlA OIUTIIYA, LiimBBUS. 

Somewhat rare in Calcutta. 

84. JuNONiA ASTBRiE, Linnmus. ^ 

35. JuNONiA ALHANA, Liiinosus. 

' Ik 

J. almana is almost undoubtedly the dry season and J. asterie the 
wet season form of one and the same species. 

36. Precis iphita, Cramer. 

A single male taken in March in a garden at Ballygunj. 

87. Ergolis indioa, Moore*. 

Commeu. Larvio feed on Tagia involucrata, a twining plant with 
hairy stinging leaves. 

Mr. Moore has lately separated this species from the Javan E, 
ariadne ; under which name it appeared in the Barrackpore list. 

38. Ebgohs merionb, Cramer, 

Common. Larva feeds on the castor-oil plant, Ricinus communis^ 

89. Hypolimnas bolina, Linnoeus. 

Common except in the cold weather. Mr. Moore also gives Jff. 
jacinthaf Drury, as a separate species. I believe it, however, to bo one 
of the numerous varieties or seasonal forms of bolina. 

40. Hypolimnas misippus, Liivneeus. 

Much rarer thw S- bolina. Both forms of '^tho female occur here. 
The laiwa feeds on Portulaca ^neridiana in Calcutta. 

41. Limbnitis peocris, Cramer. « 

Common, fond of settling high up in the trees with wings widely 

spread open. Larva feeds on Anthocephalus cadamha. 

42. Nbptis nandina, Moore^ 

I have taken this inseej^ in the cold weather only ; it is rare. 

43. Nbptis ophiana,' Moore, r 

, 1 have taken a single female specimen only in February. 
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> 

4x^1^ Neptxs juubah, Moore. ^ 

Common* It has a much, bolder and stronger flight than the other 
species of Neptis occurring in Calcutta, and differs from every species of 
;he genus known to me in having a small round brown spot near the 
Dase of the hindwing on the underside. 

45. Neptis KAMARufA* Moore. • 

The commonest N^tis occdrring in Calcutta, and on the wing 
jhroughout the year. * 

46. Neptis varmona, Moore. 

There are three specimens of this species in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, but I have never taken it here. It is recorded from Batii^kpore^ 

47. Neptis (Rauinda) plagiosa, Moore. 

Somewhat rare, taken in the cold weather only. 

48. Athtma pbrius, Linnesus. 

Two specimens only taken in the cold weather. 

49. Ecjthalia garuda, Moore. 

Very common. Larva feeds on mangoe. 

50. Euthalia lubentina, Cramer. • 

Rare. I have taken females oi^ly. 

61. Stmph-edra nais, Forster. 

A single specimen taken by Mr. R. E. S. Thomas in Calcutta, which 
is prob«y?ly its extreme eastward range? Cbmmoy in the Rajmahal Hills. 

52. Charaxes pabius, Fabricius. 

Somewhat rare. I have taken nearly all my specimens in the cold 
weather, sacking up the juice from the date-palms when cut for toddy. 
It occurs also in the rains. • 

53. Charaxes prox, uindia, Butler. 

I took a single female specimen in a garden at AHpur in the cold 
weather which agrees fairly with (7. hindia. It has a narrow rufous 
outer margiik to the upperside of the Jorewing, and the outer black 
macular fascia on the hindwing less^5onspicuous than in that species. 

• Family LEMONIID^. 

^ Subfamily Nemeobiinji. 

54. Abisara suppusa, Moore. 

^ Common at all times except in the three coldest months. Has a 
very quick flight, but settles often on the upperside of a leaf in the shade 
with half-expanded wings. 

Family LTO^NIDiE. 

55. Spalgis epius, Westwood. , 

Taken on two occasions only in« August in the Botanical Gardens 
flying about a pomegranate bush. 
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56. Mboisda THWA 1 TE 8 I, Moore. - 

A single specimen l^en in Febmaiy. It probably is often over- 
looked owing to its close general resemblance to the species of the genus 
Neo2di}^co^9f which often actually swarm amongst bushes in shades 

67. Neopithecops gauea, Moore. 

58. Nwopithecops zalmoba, Butler. * 

This species has never been properly chareCbterized, and I am unable 
to say in what particulars it is supposed to differ from N» gaura. At any 
rate the species of Neopithecops occurring in Calcutta are exceedingly 
variable, some specimens are entirely black on the upperside, others 
have th^'Costal and outer margins of the fore and hindwings black, all 
the rest of the surface white, and there is every gradation between these 
extremes. • 

Mr. Moore wntes to me — “ N, gaura can be distinguished by its 
broad white discal area in both wings of both sexes. N, zalnwra has a 
small discal white patch in the forewing pnly. I have both from the 
Calcutta district.” ^ 

69. CuRETis THETTS, Drupy. 

Not uncommon amongst trees ^nd high bushes, it generally settles 
with closed wings on the underside of a leaf out of -teach. The female is 
dimorphic, one form having the discs of the wings above white, the other 
having thorn ochreons, , * ^ 

60. Chilades varunana, Moore. 

Not common. 

61. Chilades laius, Cramer, 

Not common. It is synonymous with the 0. handura of Moore. 

62. Zizera karsandra, Moore. 

Not common. 

63. Zizera diluta, Felder. 

Common everywhere amongst grass. 

64. Zizera sangra, Moore. * 

Swarms amongst the grass at certain seasons. • 

65. Zizera PYGMiEA, Snellen. , 

Somewhat rare, 

66. Taeucus THEOPHRASTUS, Fabricius. 

Bare. 

67. Tarucus plinius, Fabricius, 

Somewhat common. Very pugnacious. 

68. t Castalius rosimon, Fabricius. 

Fairly common amongst «grass. 

69. Jahides boghus, Oramer. • 

, Common amongst trees. 
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7Q. LTOiBNESTHas PBlTGALBN&ift, MoOT©. . 

B^, pccars throughout the year. 

, 71. : Naoaouba aboatbs, Moore. 

Bare. Occurs amongst bushes. ^ ^ 

72. Oatochrysops strabo, Fabrioius. 

Common. •• ^ 

73. Oatochbysops onejus, I>ibricius. 

Common. ^ 

74. Catochrysops panuava, Horsfield. 

Common. In April and May I have found the larv© swarming on 
the hardly-open shoots of Gycas reooluta, thereby utterly destroying th§ 
appearance of the plant for the year. There is also a brood out in the 
rains. 

75. Catochrtsops bengalia, n. sp. 

Male. TJpperride violet-blue ; the cilia dusky. Forewing with the 
outer margin narrowly black, ITindwhig with a marginal series of 
dusky oval spots, the third from the anal angle larger, black and round ; 
an anteciliary black line ; tail dusky j^vith a white tip. Undersioe 
gray; the cilia gray spoitod with^dusky. Forewing with a white-bor- 
dered brownish spot closing the cell, a curved discal series of joined 
similar spots, two series of marginal lunulcs ; a black anteciliary line. 
IlindwiT^j^ with four subbasal dusky ^ots< sun'oundod with white. A 
much curved discal series, the upper spot on the costa usually the most 
prominent, and a spot closing the cell ; marginal lunulcs much as in 
the forewing, but more prominent ; a small black spot faintly crowned 
with orange in the first median interj^aco and three very minute anal 
ones beyond it, all four sometimes absent. In some specimens the discal 
series of spots on the fordwing aro much elongated towards the middle of 
the wing, and in all the specimens I have seen, except two from Sikkim, 
the spots on tjj|ie disc and tlie one closing the cell of the hind wing have 
coalesced, forming an in’egular brovm patch in the middle of the wing, 
which patch sometimes reaches and includes the subbasal spots. 

Female. Uppebsiuk shining iridescent violet- blue. Formmng with 
the apex widely and®the outer margin decreasingly black. Hindwing . 
with the costal margin dusky. Otherwise as in the male. 

. tBXPANSE : i ? , 1*2 inches. 

Near to ( 7 . pandava, Horsfiold. Male smaller than that species, of 
a paler shade of blue ; differing on the underside, in the coalescing of the 
JSBcai spots, and the anal spots of the hindwing being much sijaller or 
absent altogether. The female on the upperside is of quite a different 
shade of blue, which colour reaches ^o the cRsta and much nearer to the 
margin in the forewing, and covers all the hindwiog except the costal 
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margin. The marginal series of black spots are smaller, more regular 
in size, and the third from the anal angle not oonspicuously crowned 
with orange as in 0. pandava, 

I have taken numerous specimens of both sexes in the cold weather 
in Calcutta, and Mr. NeviU took it at Moisraka. It occurs also in 
Sikkim. t. 

76. PoLTOMMATUs BJiTicus, Linndbus. * 

Common. ^ 

77. Lampides iBLiAKUS, Fabiicius. 

Common. 

f 78. Lampides elpis, Godart. 

Bare. 

79. Ikaota MiECENAS, Fabricius. 

Bare. Occurs amongst trees, especially the banian-troo, on which 
the larva feeds. 

80. Deudorix dieneces, Hewitson. 

Taken only in the winter on the flowers of Foinsettia pulcherrima. 

81. Baspa melampus, Cramer. 

I have taken a male and two femfl'les only. 

82. Bathinda amor, Fabricius. 

Becorded from Calcutta by Mr. Moore in P. Z. S. 1866, p. 776, 
under the name of Myr^na triopaSy Cramer. 

83. ViRACHOLA ISOCRATES, Fabricius. 

Common in the winter on the Foinsettia, Larva bred in March 
from the fruit of the pomegranate. 

84. Bapala sciTiSTACEA, Mooro. ^ 

Very common throughout the year. I have bred the larva from a 

plant growing in the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. The larva and 
pupa agree exactly with the figures of an undetermined species given 
in Horsfield and Moore’s Cal Lep. Ins. Mus. E. J. Co/ pi. xii, figs. 
4, 4a., and which is probably Bapala vafma, Horsfield, a Javan 

species. , 

85. Bapala orseir, TIewitson. , 

A single male specimen taken in April on the flowers of Diospyroa 
montana, B* lazulina from Ceylon is very closely allied to this species, 
but unlike my specimen it is not glossed with purple on the undenside, 
which Hewitson gives as a distinguishing character of his B, oraeis, 

86. Spindasis khurdana, Mooro. , 

A single male has been so identified by Mr. Moore. 

87. Spiedasis trifurcat;a, Mooro. , 

There is a single male specimnn in the collection of the Indian 

Museum, Calcutta. 
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88. ^ Spindashs viftcANUfi, Fabrlciiis. : • 

This species appears in Mr, Rothney’s list under its aynenymio name 
AphhmiM etolua. It is the commonest species of the genus oecurring in 
Calcutta. 

89. Spiitoasis TiGBiNA^ Moore. 

Mr. Moore has identi^ed some Calcutta Specimens of Sptndaaia as 
this species. He has also queried^ other specimens of this and the 
preceding species; which, taken with the fact that 8. viilcanus is very 
Variable and the differences given between it and 8, tigrina are very 
slight, suggests the suspicion that the latter species is at best but a 
doubtfully good one. ^ • 

90. Tajubia LONGINUS, Fabricius. 

I have taken it luther plentifully in the wintbr on the flowers of the 
Poifisettia, It occurs also at other seasons. 

91. Pratapa cleobis, Godart. 

Taken with the preceding. 

92. SiTHON iNpRA, Moore. 

Hare, but occurs at all seasons. I hate taken males only. 

93. Loxura atymnus, Cramer. • 

Common. 

94. Mahathala ameria, Hewitson. ^ 

Rare, always found high up amongst trees. • 

95. Nilasera amantes, Hewitson. 

I took a single male specimen in the Botanical Gardens in May. 

96. Satadra atbax, Hewitson. 

Recorded from Calcutta by Mr.* Moore in P. Z. S. 1865, p. 774. 
Captain Sago has taken a single specimen in May. 

97. Amblypodia^naradoides, Moore. 

I have seen a single fcm|tle only of this^ species, which was taken in 
the compound t)f the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Family PAPILIONID^. 

Subfamily Piebinas. 

% 

98. Lkptosia XIPHIA, Fabricius. 

Met with commonly^almost throughout the year. 

99. Tbbias hecabe, LinnaBus. 

Common at all seasons. The males of ^ this, as of all the species 
:of the T. hecaho group, have tho scales on both sides of a small 
'portion of the median neivure of the fore wing near the base on the 
7 
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underside of a pale violet colour, and the subjacent portion of the wing 
membrane slightly depressed. On holding a male insect np to the light 
this secondary sexual character can be at once detected. 

100. Terias siMtTLATA, Moore. 

This species and the next liave the male mark above referred to. 

101. Terias purreea^ Moore. 

Taken in the cold weather, not Common. ' 

102. Terias LiETA, Boisdnval. ' 

There is one specimen of this species in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
T. laeia and allied species have in the male an oval patcli of ochreous 
scales on the underside of the forewing near the base below the median 
nervuro. * 

103. Terias drona, Horsfield. 

104. Terias rubella, Wallace. 

Taken in December. 

105. Catopsilia catilla, Cramer. 

106. Catopsilia crocale, Cramer. 

Feeds on Cassia fistula, 

10*7, Catopsilia gnoma, Fabricins. 

108. Catopsilia pyRANTiiE, Linmeus. 

Feeds on Cassia fidula, 

*109. Catopsilia ilea, Fabl’icins. 

110. IxiAR OAXEUCA, Mooro. 

Occurs in February, and again dunng the rains. L latifasciaia^ 
Butler, is given in Mr. Kothney’s list, but 1, ganduca is probably meant. 

111. XxiAS MARIANNE, Cramer. 

Very rare, 

112. Htjphtna phrvne, Fabricins. 

Common, feeds on Cajiiyaris horrida. It appears in Mr. Rothnoy’s 
list under its synonymic nhmo H, evagete, Cramer (t^ste Moore, P. 
Z. S. 1882, p. 256.) 

113. Huphina niRA, Moore. < 

I think that this is only a seasonal (winter) form of the preceding 
species, which is a very variable one. o 

114. Huphina zeuxippe, Cramer. 

This also appears to me to be a seasonal or varietal form «af BT. 
ph'y7ie, 

*115. Catophaga PAULINA, Cramor, 

1!J6. Catophaga parada, Felder. 

I have taken a single male specimen only in August. 

117. Appias zelmirA, Cramer. 

1 liave seen a single male specimen taken in Calcutta. 
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118. Appias ttiPPOiDES, Moore. 

I /book a single znale in a garden at Sealdah in Noyomber. 

119. HiPOfiCEiTiA IMBECILI8, Moore. 

A single nmle taken in February. It differs from that species in 
baying the markings of the 'g.nderside more pronounced, and also in hav- 
ing a diffused black spot on the undei*side of the fore wing between the 
upper median nervules. It w doubtfhlly distinct from JJ. inclra, Mool^e. 

120. Belenois mesentina, CrarJer. 

Common. Feeds on Cap^yaris horrida» 

121. Nephekonia GiBA, Feldor. 

Very common. The female is dimorphic ; the form which has the , 
base of the wings yellow is rare. Feeds on^Oajparis horrida. 

♦122. Nephebonia iiijtia, Fabricius. 

I have taken but one species of Neplieronia in Calcutta. JV. hippia 
is unknown to me ; unless it is synonymic with N. gaea, which is very 
probable. Mr. Wallace in his gaper* on Eastern ]?iendai unites them as 
one species. 

123. Delias euchabts, Druiy. • 

Swarms in the winter, spccinions^are to be met with throughout 
the year. 

124. Delias uiebte, var. tndica, Wallace. 

A single male taken in February. * ‘ 

Subfamily PAPiLiON^iE. 

125. Papilio (Pathysa) nomius, Esper. 

4 This species comes out in profusion in March, and is the only single- ' 
brooded species in Calcutta with which I am acquainted. Larva feeds 
on Polyalthia longifoUa. 

126. Papilio (Zetides) doson, Felder. 

Appears about the same time as the preceding, and specimens may 
be met with throughout ihef summer, but the spring brood is the largest. 
Larva feeds on the young leaves only of Folgalthia longifolia, 

127. Papilio (Harimala) crino^ Fabricius. 

Fmst appears in Msltch, individual specimens met with tliroughout 
the hot weather. Very difficult to captui*e, and the i^rest Papilio in 
Calcutta. 

128. Papilio (Orpheides) eritiionius, Cramer. 

Very common. I have bred the larva from Jliiglt marmclos, 

129. Papilio (Iliades) poltmnestor, Cramer. , 

First appears at the end of Marct, specipic^lis occur throughout the 

hot v^eather. I have bred the larva oik'ponie\o\Ciiru8 demmana), 

♦ Trans. Eut. 3 jc, Loud. 3rd series, vol. iv, p. 383. , 
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130. Papilio (Laertus) pammor, linmeus* 

The commonest PafpUio in Oi^ientta. All three forms of the female 
occur, the third form which mimics P. hector being the rarest. Larva 
2 'eared bn Glycosmia pentaphylla^ JEgle mfj^elos, and the common 
lime. 

131. Papilio (MenklIides) ARiSTOLOcnfA, Fabrioius. ^ 

Very common. lias a strong sce&it, and culled the ‘ Hose Butterfly’ 
in consequence by Calcutta schoolboys. Feeds on Aristolochia* 

132. Papilio (Menelaides) hector, LinnsBus. 

Rare in Calcutta, taken in Chandemagore commonly in November. 
Also has a strong scent, and larva feeds on Aristolochia. 

133. Papilio (CniLASA)*DissiMiLis, Linnrous. 

Not rare in the hot .weather. On the wing it may often be mis- 
taken for Danais limniace, 

134. Papilio (Cuilasa) casyapa, Mooro. 

Occurs in the hot weather. Mimics the Calcutta species of Euplcea. 
Both this species and the preceding feed' on Antiaris todicaria. The 
lai*viB and pupm of the one are , indistinguishable from' those of the other, 
and both species, or species allied to both, occur always together in all 
parts of India ; it therefore appears to me not improbable that they are 
one and the same species.^ 

• Family HESPERIIDu®. 

135. Baoamia EXCLAMATiONis, Fabricius. 

Occurs sparingly throughout the year except in the coldest months. 

13G. Parata enuOMUS, Ci*amor. 

I took a single male in the garden of the Seven Tanks in July. 

137. Astictoptbuus olivascens, Moore, 

Rare. Occurs amongst grass in shade. ' 

138. Astictopterus salsala, Mooro. 

A very common species. Mr. Moore info/'ms me that “ the female 
of A. salsala has a curved discal row of seveq white spots and two 
lower ochraceous discal spots, and is a larger species than A, stelUfer^ 
Butler,” which latter has been descHbed from Malacca and Ceylon, and 
appears to me to bo identical with A. salsala. 

139. Matapa aria, Mooro. ^ 

Common throughout the year, actually swarms on sweet-scented 

flpwers in the evenings daring the rains. 

140. Teleoonus THRAX,-Fabncius. 

Bare. Occurs in September. ^ 

• Since writing the above, I acoid<\ntly came across the following note in the 
P. Z. S. 1865, p. 756 — ** P. dissimilia aud P. yanope taken in coitu. — A. E. RusaelW^ 
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141. Gangaba THTB8IS, Fabrioms. 

Not auootamon, flies ia the evening, rests during the day, usually on 

tree tzunks, with closed wings. I have reared the larva on the 
other palms. 

142. Baobis oceia, Hewitson. 

A single male taken ih^August of the aormal eight-spotted form, 
Mr. Moore has lately (P. E. S. 1888, pp. 532, 533) described two species 
of tliiH genus from the Andaman^* and Barjiling respectively which I 
consider to be only varieties of B. oeeia, that species in the number of its 
spots being the most variable hesperid I know, as previously pointed 
out by Mr. Wood-Mason and myself in a paper on the butterflies of the* 
Andaman Isles (J. A. S. B. 1881, vol. 1, pt^ii, p. 259). 

143. Paenara kumara, Moore. • 

A single male taken in February. Mr. Moore places this species in 
the genus BaoriSy but, as it lacks the largo tuft of liair in the middle ot 
the hindwing on the upperside in the male which is the distinguishing 
feature of that genus, it appears to be better placed under Parnara, 

144. Parnaea*narooa, Moore. • 

A single male taken in the Botapical Gardens in August. 

145. Paenara farri, Moore. 

One female only taken in Februaiy. 

14^. Parnara bada, Moore. • 

Common, 

147. Parnara bevani, Moore. 

There is a single pair of this species in the lutliau Museum, Calcutta, 
taken by Mr. Nevill in February, 187 U 

148. SuASTUS GUEMius, Fabricius. 

Common. Larva reared on the datc-pilm. 

149. ChAPRA SUfioCHRACEA, Mooi’o. 

Rare. Taken in Noveidber. 

150. Chapra agna, Moore. • 

A common species« 

151. Telicota bambus^, Moore. 

Very common at tdi seasons. 

152. Telicota augiAlS, Liiiuosus. 

^re. 

153. Papraona palmarum, Moore. 

Common. 

154. Padraona para,. 

Bare, taken in August. * 

155. Ampittia maro, Fabricius. ^ 

Taken on one occasion in the Botanical Gardens in August. 
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156. Taracteoceea sagara, Moore. 

Bare. Taken in May and August. 

15^ Hah'e BETUttiA, Hewitson. 

Common. Generally keeps high up amongst trees. 

158. Hyabotis adbastus, Cramer. 

Bather common. 

159. Tagiades EAvi, Moore. 

Bare, rests with out-spread wings, often on the underside of a leaf. 

160. Tagiades KHASiANA, Moore. 

As above ; somewhat plentiful in the rains. 

161. Udaspes folus, Cramer. 

Bather common. 

162. CoLADENiA tis’Sa, Moore. 

I liavo taken a single male specimen in February in a garden at 
Alipur. In the rains another brood appears, which differs from the cold 
weather generation in having the ground-colour of both wings umber- 
brown, instead of ochroous, and all the black spots and markings more 
prominent. '* 

163. Hespebia galba, Fabriciup. 

]!)ecidedly rare in Calcutta, but occurs throughout the year. 

V . — Natural Tliatory Notes fronn U. M.’/j Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
‘ Investigator^ Commander Alfred Caeu^enter, R. N. Commanding, 
No. 1. On the Structure and Ilahits of Cyrtophium calamicola, a 
mnv Tuhicolous Amphipod from the Bay of Bengal, — By G. M. 
Giles, M. B., F. R. C. S., Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine Survey, 

(With Plate I.) 

plocoivod 6tli March ; — Road 1st April, 1885.] 

The little organism I am about to describe is one of the numerous 
objects that are found in the surface-net abouP the Palmyras shoal and 
mouth of the Dliamra river on the Orissa Coast. To this, or, at any 
rate, to such situations, it appears to bo conflnod, for it was not met with 
either in the deep water of the Bay of Bcngi^l, or in the clear blue 
shallow water about the Cheduba archipelago. 

Shortly after commencing surface-net work in the above locality, 
I noticed amongst the hauls a body moving with tolerable activity, 
in appearance much like a morsel of drift wood. It swam about the 
tube in twhich it had been placed for observation in a nearly upright*" 
posture, sometimes upwards, sometimes obliquely across it, at others 
allowing itself to sink to the bottom* On closer examination, the four 
antennee of a minute crustacean were seen protruding from one end ; 
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and it was by tho vigorous strokos of these appendages that the little 
oreattjijre was enabled to propel itself with its dwelling through the water. 
On placing it under a moderate power it was seen to be an Amphi- 
podouB crustacean ; and it was very curious to observe the cautious way 
in which first the tips ol the antennas, then the head, and finally the 
body as far back as the 2iid thoracic somite would bo protracted from the 
stick-like tube, the animal drawing itsClf back again on the least 
alarm ; further out than this, it appeared disinclined to venture. In 
order to quiet its movements somewhat, a minute drop of alcohol was 
added to the water in the cell — very useful device when it is wished 
to quiet, without killing, an organism, for after a few vigorous kicka 
tho animal becomes quiet and sluggish, and remains so for some time, 
until tho effects of the dose liave worn off ; — 1;ho moment it felt the 
touch of tho spirit, the little crustacean rushed completely out of its 
tube, but as quickly dived in again head first. It was noticeable also 
that, when alive and at eas^, it would frequently turn itself inside its 
tube, and protrude its head from the opposite extremity. 

Tho tubes vary in size from 5 — 10 nwu. long, by 0*5 — 1 mm. wide, 
and are nearly cylindrical. ^ 

Further examination shewed tho Araphipod to belong to the Sub- 
division Domicola — Family Oorophiideo— Genus Oyrto]}hium. 

To the generic characteristics — as adopffed by Haswell from Spenco 
Bate in his Catalogue of Aiistiulian Mdlacostraoa^ tho only book avail- 
able to mo on board, — our species corresponds very well, but it differs in 
the antennas being slightly longer than the antcnnules and, as well as 
the posterior abdominal appendagosf unprovided with any distinctly 
curved spines ; tho hitter, however, are furriislied with straight spines, 
which in the natural flexed position of the abdomen are directed forwards, 
and thus serve equafly well for fijcation ; the spines, moreover, figured 
for. cei-tain species arc but very slightly curved. Neither does tho 
relative length of anteiiifu) and aittonrmles afford very trqstwortliy 
generic characters: iu some of my largest individuals, tho anteunro 
were slightly the shorter, and the number of joints in the flagella of 
both pairs of appenclllges presented all variations from three to six. 
Our species does not, however, appear to bo specifically identical 
with either of the four described by Haswell as knowm in Australia, 
or wibli any in Spenco Bate’s ‘ Catalogue of Amphipoda in tho British 
Museum,’ which I have since consulted. 

From its liabit, to be described further on, of making use oJ a piece 
of grass or reed as the basis for the construction of its tube, the species 
may be provisionally named : — • , 
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* OtRTOPHIOM CALAMIOOLA, n. sp. 

Lmgth 3 — ^5 ram. 

Colour ^ jafAdBU brown pleniifallj mottled with deep chocolate 
coloured blcS6nes, . 

> Head Subquadrate with a slight bea^-like prominence in the 
middle lino. Antennules iiairy, as long as *the head and the first five 
segments of the thorax toother; their peduncles subequally three* 
jointed, flagellum (in largest specimens) consisting of six joints, 
the last joint claw-shaped ; length of flagellum to peduncle as 3:8* 
A^teniim hairy, generally equal to the antennules in length ; the 
. jpeduncle four- jointed, coxocerite very short, fourth joint slightly longer 
than the third ; number of flag(3llar joints equal to that of the superior 
antenufis ; length of fl^Cgellum to peduncle as 5 : 12. The number 
of joints in flagella of both superior and inferior antenme varies con- 
siderably : I have mot with instances of 3, 4, 5, G ; the joints appear 
to be always equal. , 

Thorax, 4th, 5th, and Gth somites of nearly equal length and 
longer than those before and* behind them ; 1st the shortest of all. 
Coxal plates increase in size from before backwards ; those of the 
gnathopoda very small, and, with those of the two following appendages, 
not long enough to overlap ; the posterior three considerably larger, 
imbricate. 2nd pair /)f appenAages, or anterior gnathopoda, consi- 
derably less robust than the posterior ; propodito long, ovate ; daefcy- 
lopodite as long as the propodito, its concave border very finely serrate ; 
carpopodite triangulai*, its articulation with the raeropodite so oblique 
as to coincide nearly with the long axis of the appendage. 3rd pair of 
appendages, or posterior gnathopoda, very large ; dactylopodito as long 
as the propodite, provided with a peculiar sorraturo of square, chisel- 
edged teeth ; propodite long, ovate ; carpopodite triangular, its postero- 
inferior angle produced into a strong tooth with a smaller, loss acuto 
tooth close to the posterior border 61 its articMation with the propodite ; 
articulation of carpopodite with meropodite as i\i the 1st gnathopod. 
4th and 5th pairs of ai)pondages ajike in form, with claw-shaped dao-^.i; 
tylopodite; the latter is, however, much the moi*b robust. Gth pair of' 
appendages differing a good deal from the others ; the posterior border of 
their dactylopodite provided with two curious short finger-liko proocSsos. 
7|lh and 8tli pairs of appendages alike in general form, the 7th slightly 
smaller than the 8th, their basipodites having the posterior border 
strengthened by a lamellar buttress-like expansion ; dactylopodite jwnd- 
ed and provided with a largo tuft of hairs ; both these appendages are 
habitually kept extended backwards in the long axis of the body. 

. Abdomen. Anterior throe appendages of the usual swimmerot type ; 
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anterior, the largest, the the smallest ; 4th with the rami unequal, 
the internal ramus two- jointed, projecting backwards and inwards behind 
the telson like a pair of horns ; 5th smaller than theitfburth, with in- 
ternal ramus rudimentary ; 6th rudimentary, bud-shap^^^^ith a- few 
very short, straight, backwardly directed, appressed spines. Telson 
short, blunt, conical, and^rmed, at the extipmity of the dorsal surface^ 
with spines similar to tho5e on the dost abdominal appendages. 

The tube inhabited by this liRle creature is a very carious struc- 
ture. It is, as a rule, considerably longer than the body of the animal 
it shelters, being more than capable of completely protecting it, whan 
theantenniB, extended in front of the body, are drawn within. 4t 
is of a deep golden brown colour, and, cfn closer examination, is seen 
to be closely, but iiTegularly, banded with zones of darker and lighter 
tint, varying from a fine golden yellow, through a warm brown, to 
black. When some of this material is teazed out, it is seen to consist 
of coarse, nearly opaque, fibres uniformly stained throughout, and show- 
ing no structure, consisting, ^indeed, to all appearance, of a hardened 
secretion. For somh time I was in considerable doubt as to the method 
of its manufacture. At first I had jumped to the conclusion that it was a 
worm tube that had been appropriated by the Cyi'topJUum, much in the 
same way that a hermit-crab fits itself with the shell of a dead mollusc. 
Guo day, however, I surprised one of the amphipods, in my live trough, 
evidently in the act of repairing its promises. The Animal hacl completely 
withdrawn himself into the tube and was keeping it slowly but continu- 
ously revolving round liim. The specimen was luckily a small one and 
hence the tube was transparent enough^ for me to see that the crustacean 
kept stationary, while tlio tube revolved. The transparency, however, was 
not sufficient to enable the exact method of deposition of the fibre to he 
made out. Shortly a^ier this, a specimen was met with in which about 
half the tube only was covered with the oji^tiquo fibrous matenal and the 
other half transparent. Cki placing this beneath the microscope, T was 
surprised to find thai^ the transparent portion was a very /Complex 
structure consisting of a layer of hexagonal thick-walled colls with 
An outer layer of long qnadrilaiei^l cells ; the whole pi'csenting an 
appearance which left one in no doubt as to its vegetable nature. 
Mor«jpver, the structure was not that of an alga, and appeared most 
probably referable to that of some grass or reed. The greater part of 
this vegetable membrane was coated on both sides with the pecnlie^p 
opaque fibrous material alxive described. Pieces of grass such as would 
serve for this purpose are taken cemmonly enough in the sui^ace-net 
in the turbid waters at a river’s mouth ahd are, no doubt, ctjjjamon 
at the bottom for some considerable distance bc^’ond j indeed JT I 
8 
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have dredged a spocimen of a grass in excollont preservation many 
miles from land in nearly 200 fathoms. It is evident therefore that 
oiir Gyrtopliium would experience no want of building materials in the 
moderate depths which ho inhabits. Subsequent examinations, both by 
toaKing and section, have shewn that this structure is the rule, viz., a 
vegetable tube covered insjde and out with hs&'dened secretion. In some 
few of the tubes, however, no trace •of veget^ible structure could be de- 
tected ; and it is probable that the Animal is quite capable of constructing 
a protection for itself without the aid of such a basis. Haswell, indeed, 
following Spence Jlatc (op. appears to take this power as an 

accepted fact, for ho includes the genus CyrtopMum in a section named 
‘ Nidifica ' defined as “ Haviftig the power of secreting a substance, that, 
like a web, binds together the material of which the nest is composed, 
or one of a more membranous character.” It appears to me, too, that 
the intneate peculiarities of the form of the limbs tends to con’obmato 
tin's view. The peculiar teeth of the dactylopodite of the second gnatho- 
pod are clearly suited only for cutting, and the organ would be admirably 
adapted for trimming a piece of grass to suit its purf)ose, or for severing 
tlie thread of secretion ; it is to bo noticed that they are quite different 
from ihose of tlie an tenor gnathopbd, the serratures of which arc siinplo 
like those of a saw.' Again, the distal joint of the Cth thoracic appendages 
is admirably adapted for guiding a thread, but is so shaped as to be 
nearly useless either I'or ordinary progression or for manipulating the 
food. I have not been able to satisfy myself as to the position of the 
gland which would be necessary for the production of such a secretion. 
Cement-glands have been described in the gnathopodal propodites, and 
glands of a probably different nature also in more or fewer of the bases 
of the thoiueic limbs. Glands are observable in both these situations 
in this species. The posterior part of the huge pr&podal joint of the 2nd 
gTiathopod is filled with a collection of rounded nucleate cells which, so 
far as can be seen through the chifinous cuticle, appears essentially of a 
glandular character, and from its volume I strongly inclined to 
believe is the organ concerned in the production of the membraiie- 
fonning secretion. ' c 

All attempts at keeping the animal in captivity failed. Even when 
kept in a large hulk of water aerated by means of a pressuro-appa^tus^ 
specimens soon died, whether they were turned out of their tubes or 
allowed to retain them. This could hardly have been for want of oxygen, 
for a fish, exceeding the Cyrtophiuw many hundred times in bulk, was 
kept alive in the same apparatus for over five days under precisely 
the same circumstances. « It is probable that the clearnoss of the water 
indispensable for observation had something to do with this. 
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, Explanation op Plate I. 

Fig/ 1. CyHophMtm cdlanUcolat n. sp., drawn to scale, ^ 44. 

2. The same in its tabe, in tbe act of swimming, x 18. 

8. Portion of an anfinislied tubo showing a vegetable membrane lined, at 
one end with opaque silk-like fibreSi x 200 (about). 

4. Small portion of^attransverso section of a tube, x 200 (about). 

6. A mandible, x 340. * 

6. Ist and 2nd maxilla), x 175. 

7. Maxilb'pedes, x 170. • 

8. Subchola of third thoracic appendages, showing the peculiar teeth 

of the daotjlopodito and the glandular body in the propodite, x 300 
(about). 

9. One of the anterior abdominal appendages, x 4^11. • 

10. The throe terminal abdominal appondages, with iolson, from above, 

X 142. 


VI. — Notes on Jaj^anese Land end Freshwater Molluscs, — J?// O. F. vON 
MolTiENDOufj, Pii. D. Gontmunicated hj the NatuUj}.l History 
SlCCRKTARY. • 

[Received April 3rd liead May 6th, 1885.] 

The following notes are based chiefly on a collection made by Dr. 
John Anderson during the year 1884 and sent by him to Deputy Surgeon 
General Hungerford and myself for classification. 1 take ibis opportu- 
nity to publish some new species formerly discovered by Messrs. Hunger- 
ford and Eastlake, and to give some corrections to my former paper on 
Japanese Glausilia published in this Jcuirnal (Vol. LI, Pt. II, 1882^. 

1. NaNINA JAPONICA, n. sp. 

Testa de/presso’-ijlohosa^ semiohtccte perforata^ acute carinataj superne 
striis curvatis tmnsversis cosiuUformihns distantihus sculpta, , subtus 
laevigata, niiida, tentds, suhpeltuciJa, flaHescens ; anfr. 6 fore plam, 
ultimus non descendens, has^ injlahis, apertura ohliqua, luvaris, peristoma 
rectum, acutum, margin^, columellari ad perforatioroem rejlexo. 

Liam. 11|, alt. 6^ mill. 

Hab. Specimen uaicum ad Sengoku legit cl. Dr. Anderson. 

The first Nanina known from Japan ; 1 am not sure about its sub- 
genug, which can hardly be ascertained without examining the animal. 
The nearest relation is apparently my N. eastlakaana from Fuchow in 
China (Jahrb. d. Mai. Gos. 1882, 371), which is somewhat larger and 
flatter. 1 think both species should be classed with N. indieg, Pfr., 
which G. Nevill (Handl. Moll. Ind. Mfus, 1878, 27) has under “ subgenus 
doubtful/' whilst Pfeiffer considers it to be a dtrinate Macrochlamys. 

Another Nanina (Macrochlamys Hemiplccta?) at least 24 mill. 
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in diameter, I received from Mr. F. W. Eaatlake, who obtained it in 
Nippon ; it is, bowever, in too bad condition to be described. 

2. Htalinia (Conulus) tenera, A. Adams. One specimen from 
Chitose, Yeso. 

3. Htalinia (Euhtalina) yessobnsis, l^inb., Sits. Ber. Ges. Nat. 
Fr. Berlin, 17th April 1877,tp. 91. Jahrb. d. Mal. Ges. IV, 1877, p. 314, 
t. IX, f. 6. — Kobelt, Faun. Jap. p. 8, tt I. f. 2. 

Hakodadi (A. Adams, Hilgendorf), Onuma, Poronai, Chitose, 
Easteri;^ Yeso (Anderson), 

4. Patula pauper, Gould. From various localities in Yeso, where 
it had already been collected. Known besides from Kamchatka, the 
Amoor, and North China. 

5. Helix similaris^ F6r. Specimens from Yeso (Poronai) quite 
agree with the Chinese forms of this cosmopolitan snail. This is, so far 
as I know, the most northerly habitat of the species. 

6. Helix peculiaris, A. Adams. Hills of Hakoni, where Mr. East* 
lake likewise collected this rare species. 

7. Hecix japonica, Pfr. , Yeso. 

8. Helix blakei, Neroc, Proc. Acad. Calif. Ill, 1861, p. 160, fide 
E. von Martens, Sitz. Ber. Nat. Fr. Berlin, 17th April 1877, p. 10^ 
Kobelt, Faun. Jap. p. 23, t. YU, f. 10, 11. 

A snail which Dr. Anderson obtained at Chitose, Yeso, agrees per- 
fectly with Kobelt’s description and figure of Helix hlaJcei, Neroc, the 
original description of w'hich 1 am unable to compare. Dr. Hilgendorf 
collected the same species near Hakodadi. I do not think the shell can 
be classed in the subgonus JSgistq, as Kobelt has it, but would place it 
in Oamena, 

9. Helix PELiOMPHALA, Pfr. Typical forms from Kamahura, Ishi' 
yama in Central Japan ; a small rather high variety from several places 
in Yeso. 

10. Helix amali^, Kobelt. ,, Quite corresponding to the author’s 
figure, from Kiga. 

11. Helix luhuana. Sow. Kiga. 

12. Helix qujesita, Fer. A ciirious small form, light brown with- 
out a band, but otherwise typical, from Ogenohama, Yeso. 

13. Helix ljita, Gould. Onuma, Chitose, Ogenohama (Yeso). 
Originally described from Hakodadi. The specimens for the greater 
part (like most of the snails collected) not full grown, are partly 
without hands. 

14 * Buliminus andersonianus/ n. sp. . 

Testa prof unde rimita,' turrito-conica, tenuis, striis transvetsedihus 
et Kneis spiralibus ruguhsis quasi granulata, comeofusca ; anfr, B 
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epnve^iUscuUf sutnf^a impressa ddsereti^ ultimus magnua antice paullum 
asoendehs. Apertwra parvm dbligua^ trimeato^elliptimy peristoma expan^ 
reflexinsculmiy marginihus calh tenui jmictiSf exterm arcnato^ 
colnmella subplicata. 

Long. 21|, lat. 8, apert. alt. lat. 5| mill. 

Hab. Ad Oxiuma, Pc^onai insulaB Yeso l^g. cl. Dr. Anderson. 

Tliis fine Buliminus differs from the only species known from Japan, 
S. reinianus, Kob., in its smaller size, much more conical spire, broader 
base, deeper umbilical slit, but principally by its very distinct sculpture 
consisting of transverse striation and rather irregular spiral lines which 
together produce a granulose aspect of the cuticle. ^ 

15. Buliminus japonicus, n. sp. • 

Testa rmiata^ ovato~turrita^ solidula^ oblique striatula (albida ?, 
cornea ; anfr. vix conveaM, sutura impressa discreti^ ultimus basi 
roturtdatus J totius altitudinis adaequans ; apertura parum obliqua^ trun^ 
cat o^elliptica^ peristoma expo nsuin, reflexiusculum^ marginihus callo sat 
valido junctis^ columella haud^Lngulafa nec plicata. 

Long. 28, lat. H, apert. long. 11, lat. 8 mill. 

Hab. Prope urbem Osaka, comm. cl. F. W. Eastlake. 

The unique specimen of a BiHiminus which Mr. F. W. Eastlake 
has sent me for description appears to differ specifically from B. reinianus 
in its much more ventricose almost ovltie shape and its greater solidity, 
in having ^ a whorl less, the last whorl higher, tlie lip of the peristome 
broader, the paiietal callus thicker, and the columella not plicate. The 
specimen being dead and faded, I cannot descnbe the colour, which is 
most likely brownish. ^ 

16. Stenogtra (Opeas) pyrgula, A. Adams. 

A single specimen from Onuma, Yeso. 1 have received the same 
species from the NiUko mountains, where it was collected by Mr. P. W. 
Eastlake. * * 

G«nus Claumlia, Drap. 

•Group Euphaedusa^ Bottg, 

17. Clausilia PiUBA, A. Ad. .The localities Utsonoma and Mamada 
(Nippon) given in my former paper (J, A. S. B. LI, Pt. II, 1882) 
were inserted by mistake, the species collected there being Gl. taxi^ Bottg. 
01. proba has only been found on the island of Kiushiu and in the Coroan 
Archipelago. 

Group Stereophaediisa, Bottg. 

18. Clausilia tetraptyx, v. M611dff., 1. c. p. 7, 1. 1, f. 7. 

I find that this form does not belong to*tlie group of Cl. validiuscula^ 
V. Mart, as formerly stated, but to t£at of Cl. brevior, v. Mart. I could 
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not break up a specimen at the time, and by looking the shell I must 
have got an entirely erroneous view of |jtie olausilium, which is essential 
for determining the subsection. Furthermore, I had only an imperfect 
knowledge of CL hreoior, which is not very well represented by the 
figure in Kobelt’s Fauna Japonica, but of which I have since received 
authentic specimens. OZ. t^.traptyx is a little larger (but this does not 
matter much, as CL hrevior is rather variable in size), the colour is 
brown with a reddish tint, whilst CL hrevior is pale hom-coloured, tho 
peristome is broader, slightly lipped and liver-coloured, its upper sinua- 
tion somewhat deeper. The palatal plaits are somewhat longer and 
farther up in the interior of tho shelL Altogether I think Cl. tetraptyx 
is liardly more than a variety of CL hrevior. 

I subjoin the descHption of a new form of this interesting little 
group which Mr. F. W. Eastlako has disdbvcred near Nikko. 

19. ClAUSILIA NIKKOliNSIS, n. sp. 

Testa elongaio-fiisiformisj pallide cornea^ snhtiliter sed distincte 
striata; anfr. 10| — 11 convexiuscali ; apertiira ovalisj paruin ohliqua^ 
perisiornu continuuinfh, siiperne solutum paullum simiatii'ni, exqmnsiusculum. 
Lamella supera sat valida, manjinalis, cum spirdli coyUinua, infera valida^ 
valde torta, intus suh/urcataf usque ad marginem producta^ suhcolumellaris 
eni&i'sa, plica principalis elongata^ palatales 5 breves^ superior et infima 
paullo longiores. Olausilium latum, suhtus rotundatum. 

Long. 18, diam. 3| mill. 

This species is distinguished from CL hrevior by the longer and 
much slenderer shell, tho more elongate aperture with higher “ sinulus**, . 
tho lower parietal lamella reaching the margin of tho 2^eristome, the 
upper lamella being less high. 

Group Megalophaedusa, Bottg.^ 

20. Clausilia martensi, HerklotSjMS.— E. v. Martens, Mai. Bl. VII^ 
1860, p. 40; Albers-Mart., Hcl. 1860, p, 275 ; Ontas. Landschn. 1867, p. 32. 
Pfeiffer, Mon. Hel. VI, 1868, p. 494, VIII, 1877, ,p. 519. A. Adams, A. 
& M. N. H. 4th ser. I, p. 469. Kobelt, Faun. Jap. p. 79, t. VIII, f. 1— -4. 
CL rciniana, Kobelt (olim) J. d.' Mai. Gos. «TI, 1875, p. 330, t. 
XII, f. 7-9, ibid.. Ill, 1876, p. 154, t. V, f. 8. Pfeiffer, Mon. Hel. VIII, 
1877, p. 471. CL yocohamensis, Crosse, J. de Conch. XXI, 1873, p., 68, 
t. V, fig. 3, 3 a. Pfeiffer, Mon. Hcl. VIII, p. 481. Bottger, Claus. Stud. 
1876, p. 62. Kobelt, Faun. Japon. p. 81, t. VTII, f. 5 — 9 CL yocaha* 
mensis, var. reiniana, Bottger, Claus. Stud. 1876, p. 62. Pfeiffer-Clessin, 
Nomencl. Hcl. p. 392. 

From what I have seen of the big Jajmnese Clausiliae I do not 
believe that two species can be recognised. The characters by which 
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they are to be distinguished vary a good deal even at the same locality, 
especially the more or less villhle suboolumellar lamella. If Kobelt^s 
identification of his Cl. revniana with CL martense^ HerHots, is correct, 
as I think it is, then CL yocohamensis^ Crosse, will have to foDow suit. 
Perhaps varieties may be distinguished, but for this purpose the habitats 
of the different forms will have to be more •exactly lecorded than they 
have hitherto been. * • 

Dr. Anderson obtained one dcM specimen of a Megalophaedusa at 
Mianoshda ; if the two species aro to be sepamted, this would bo Cl. 
yocohaynensis, Crosse. 

21. Clausilia nucALis, Kobelt. A single specimen from Hakoni, 
where Mr. R. Hungerford collected the same species before. 

Group Cylindrophaedusa, iJcittg. 

Jify friend Dr. Bottger does not quite agree with me in classing CL 
gracilispira, mihi (1. c. p. 5, 1. 1, f. 5), with the Himalayan Cl. cylindrical 
Gray, and would rather proprfso to insei*t it in the group of CL validius^ 
cula^ Mart, {Hemiphaedusa subgroup 1.). The species does not seem 
to agree perfectly with either of the two* groups, but tho shape of the 
shell a«nd of the lower parietal latuella aro certainly nearer those of 
Cl. cylindrica. Another question is, whether Cylindrophaedusa can bo 
upheld as a separate subsection at alU The investigation of Western 
and Central China will probably enable us td deckto these questions. 

Clausilia micropeas, mihi, is certainly no Cylindrophaedusa, as I shall 
show further on. » 

Group Kemiphaedusa, Bottg. 

(a) Subgroup of CL validinsculay v. Mart. 

As mentioned above CL tetraptyx, mihi, is to be removed from this 
subgroup. * 

(13) Subgroup of GL suhlnnellafa, Mdlldff. 

Tho following speciCs form a •subgroup of their own within tho 
section Eeruiphaedusaf to which they undoubtedly belong on Jiccount of 
their very receding, almost straight, lower parietal lamella and their 
narrow clausilium. T!ie first subgroup, that of CL validhiscula, shows, 
instead of a lunella, a number of lateral palatal plaits, whilst tlie following 
subgroups liave a more or less straight lunella and no ‘ palatales * except 
the principal one. 

The following species, honvover, have below the principal plait, first 
an upper palatal, after this a vdry short second one, and then •a short 
straight lunella, which in some forms is somewhat obsolete, but always 
discernible. We have, therefore, in IJicse fon&s, a remarkable transitional 
group between that of CL validiuscula and tho other Hemiphaedusae. 
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22. Clausilia bublunellata, n. sp. 

Testa venMcosofustformts, tenmssisif^ptriainla^ soUdula^ eomeqf^ps^ 
anfr, 11 suhplani, mperiores quattuor spiram cylindHoam obtusam ej^ci- 
mtesy ceteri celeriter accrescentes, duo penuUirm maxiwU^ uUiimis attenuatvs 
hasi rotwndatus, Apertura elongata piriformfs^ smulus rectus^ peristoma 
fere solutxvm^ valde incrassaium^ reflexiusculum) Lamella supera vatida^ 
ohliqua, marginalise intus triangulariter elevata^ cum spirali continua, 
infera recedenSe stricta, intus valida^ suhcolumellaris immersa, oblique 
intuenti intus conspicua. Plica prmcipalis modica (lineam lateralem 
superansje palatales dAMiCe supera principali suhparallela hrevise infera 
hrevissimae lunella hrevise strictiuscula. ClausiliuAii ? 

Long, 24, diam, 5, apert, tong 6, \at. 4 mill, 

Hab. In montibns Nikko leg. cl. F. W. Eastlake. 

23. Clausilu sebicina, v. Molldff. (1. c. p. 6, 1 . 1, f. 4), which Mr. 
Hungerford collected in the same region, and which I cannot compare at 
present, will probably prove to be a near relation to Gh suhluncllataj and 
undoubtedly belongs to the same subgroup. 

24. Clausilia subulina, v. Molldff, 1. c. p. 13. 

One specimen collected by Mr. F. W. Eastlake in the Nikko moun*. 
tains agrees perfectly with my diagnosis of the above species, of which 
Mr. Hungerford possesses the only example found. It has the peculiar 
arrangement of the palatal plaits*' in common with 01, suhlunellatae viz,^ 
an upper palatal plait under the principalis, then a shorter one, and below 
this a short straight lunella, which is, however, not so distinct. 01. 
suhulina is the only species of the subgroup in which the subcolumeliar 
lamella reaches the peristome. 

25. Clausilia micropeas, v. Molldff., 1. c. p. 12. 

The idea of classing this small form with Cl. gracilispirae mihi, in 
the sub-section Cylindrophaedusa has to be given up entirely ; the lower 
parietal lamella requiring its being placed in Hemiphaedusa. I find, 
further, that there is an indication cf a lunella below the second (generally 
punctiform) palatal plait. The species thcreforecfits very well into our 
present subgroup. 

Mr. F. W. Eastlake collected a single specimen on his tour to 
Nikko without noting a special locality. Lake Chusinji, where Mr. 
Hungerford obtained the spedes, is not far from Nikko. 

26. Clausilia opeas, n. sp. 

Testa cylindraceofusiformise suhtiliter striatula, soliduloe cornea, 
anfr. 10^ planulati, nltimus rugosostriatus, apertura elongato-rotundata, 
peristoma soluium, expansum, reflex iusonJum, letnter incrassatvm. La-' 
mella supera marginalis, w^diea, infera remota vix conspicua, intus valtda, 
suhcolumellaris immersa ohliQ'UC intuenti conspicua. Plica principalis 
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Uneam lateralem vix swperans, palatalis supera "brevis Aivergens^ infera 
punotiformisy lunella brevis strtSta, Cldusilium f 

Long, 17^, diam, 3J, apert, long, 3|, lat, 2^ mill. 

Hab. In montibus Nikko leg. cl. F. W. Eastlake. 

Another species of same subgi^oup, at once distinguished by the 
cylindraceous slender sh^ll. ^ * 

(y) Subgroup of Ql, platydera^ v. Mart. 

27. Clausilia platyacjchen, v. Mart., Sitz, Ber. Ges. Naturf. Fr. 

Berlin, 17th April, 1877, p. 110. Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 67. Kobelt, 
Faun. Jap. t. IX, f. 8. Cl. fusangensis, v. MolldfF, 1. c. p. 8, t. I, f. 8. ^ 

My friend Dr. Bottger has pointed dht to me that my species is the 
same as von Martens’ previously published. 02. of which I 

had not seen a specimen, and which is not very accurately figured in 
Kobelt’s Fauna of Japan. I have since convinced myself that Dr. Bottger 
is right. ^ 

Dr. Anderson collected a small variety of the same species at 
Chusinji which is*only 23 — 25 mill, in Igngth. 

(S) Subgroup of Of. strictaluna, Bottg. 

28. Clausilia stuictaluka, Bottg., var. nana, n. 

Differt a typo tcstd mxdto mincfre, ventricosiore^ apertnrd magis 
rotundaidf lamella suhcolnmellari immersd, • 

Long, 9 — 10, lat. 2J- mill, 

Nagasaki (Hungerford) , This dwarf form, although closely related 
to 01. strictaluna^ may ultimately be considered to be a separate species, 
if a greater number of examples of both can be examined. 

29. Clausilia aukantiaca, Bottg., var. erberi, Bottg. 

My var. minor (i. c. p. 9) is the same as Bottger’s var. erfcen, as the 
author has himself confirmed. • 

30. Clausilia plic^labris, A., Adams, A. & M. N. H. 4th ser. X, 
1868, p. 469, Pfeiffej, Mon. Hel. VIII, 1877, p. 476. 

This rare species has been found by Mr. F. W. Eastlake on his tour 
to Nikko, and by Mr. Schmackdt in the Hakoni mountains. 

(c) Subgroup of Cl. caryostoma, v. Molldff. 

* 31. Clausilia cartostoma, v. Molldff., 1. c. p. 6, 1. 1, f. 5. 

This interesting species is certainly a Hemiphaedusa, -The ‘‘ ven- 
tral ** position of the palatal plaits bring it near to the subgroup of Cl. 
strictaluna, in which especially Cl. fiurantiaca shows the same •receding 
position of the closing apparatus. My former remark that a lunell% is 
deficient has to be rectified, inasmTieh* as the punctiform plait between 
the two ‘ palatales ’ may very well be considered to be a short lunella.- 
Q 
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(S) Subgroup of OL hyperolia^ v. Mart. 

Of tbis subgroup, I described in my former paper two new specied^ 
Cl. rectaluna and Oh aptyehia, but having since received more material 
for study from Messrs. Eastlake, Schmacker, and Anderson I am now 
convinced that they have to be reduced to Varieties, or, perhaps, even 
mere forms, of Oh hyperoU(t. I was led into ^this error by the scanty 
supply of specimens ; and this is a characteristic instance of the difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of getting a correct idea of a species of Glausilia^ 
especially in the Asiatic groups, from single individuals. Ch hyperoUa 
seems to be very variable in size, shape, etc., but none of the distinguish- 
iiig characters of the various, local forms seems to be of specific value. 
I now propose to distinguish the following varieties. 

32. Clausilu nYPEUOtiiA, v. Mart., type, 17-20 mill, in length. Near 
Tokio (Hilgendorf, Rein, Schmacker), hills on the way to Nikko and 
Kavasaki {Eastlake^, 

Var. REETALUNA, V. Molldff., somewhat more slender, of pale homy 
colour, with a rudimentary principal plait ; the othor characters given 
(1. c. p. 9) are not constant, inasmuch as the spiral bands or lines are 
often deficient in the type itself, whilst the lamella inf era often termi- 
nates in the same way as described in Ch rectaluna. 

Kamatokogiro {Eungerford).^. 

Var. APTTCHiA, V. MolldfE., larger, up to 25 mill, long, upper parietal 
lamella somewhat smaller, lower lamella a little more visible in the 
aperture, the lunella sometimes, but not always, evanescent. 

Dr. Anderson collected this form in some numbers at Hakoni and 
Chusinji, the former place being the original habitat. It is very 
variable in size and somewhat also in shape, form of the aperture, and 
thickness of the peristome. 

Var, PLANULATA, V. MolL, differta typo testd longiore, multo graciUiore, 
anfractihus planulatis, lamella superd humil^, inferd magis recedente, 
ant ice inconspicud. 

Two specimens from Kobi {Eastlake), Of all the forms, this 
has perhaps the best claim to specific distinction, ajjid, if the characters as 
given above prove constant in a greater number of examples, it had 
better be separated, especially as the locality is widely distant from those 
of the other varieties. 

33. SucciNEA LAUTA, Gould. Hakodadi, Oginohama, Poronai, 

Chitose, ail on the island of Yeso, where the species had been previously 
found. < 

34. LiMNiEUS jJAPONiou^s,. Jay. Lake Chusinji, Yeso. 

35. Limn^us pervius, v. Mart.* Central Japan. 

. 36. ALTCiBUS NIPPOITBNSIS, Reinh. Teddo (JDdmtx, Eilgeniarf), 
Nikko and Hakoni mountains (Eastlake), and Mianoshda (Afiderson). 
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87, Diplommatina labiosa, v. Mart., Site. Ber. Qes. STat. Fp^ 17 
April 1877, p. 98. Kobelt, Faun. Jap. p. 112, non B. labvxsa^ W. T. 
Blanford, J. A. S. B, XXXVII, Pt. 2, 1868. 

* This fine Diplommatinaj which has, so far as I know, not yet been 
figured, requires renaming^n account of B. labLosa^ Blanf. As teiis has 
^ probably been already do^^e, I mention the species under the old name in 
order to avoid u superfluous synonym. # 

It was discovered by Dr. ffilgendrof in the Hakoni mountains, 
where Messrs, Hungerford and Eastlako have since collected it. Hun- 
gorford alsCNfound it at Asinoin, and Anderson at Myiokishita. 

88. Diplommatina nipponensis, n. sp^ • 

Testa dextrorsa^ rimaia^ elongate ovato^conica^ suhiiliter sed distincte 

et regulariter 8triatul% rnfescenticornea^ anfr*^ 7 convexi^ superiores 
spiral conicam acuHusculam efficientes^ duo uliimi panllum distorti^ ultu 
mus angustior, antioe ascendens. Apertura fere vertlGalisy ‘ subcircidarisy 
peristoma duplex^ rejlcxiusculmn^ expansum, snperne in anfractum penuU 
ti/m/um productum. ^ Lamella columellaris humilis spiraliter recedens^ plica 
palatalis longiuscula^ supra aperturam oortspicua. 

Long, 2|, diam. 1| mill, • 

Hab. Ad Asinoin leg. cl. R. Hungerford, in montibus Hakoni leg. 
cl. F. W. Eastlake. • 

So far as I know, only two species of Diplommatina have been 
described from Japan, the preceding and B. pusilla, v. Mart. From both 
of these our new form is widely different. The nearest are B. paxillus^ 
Gredl., of Central China and B. h anger f or diana, Nev., of Formosa ; which 
are both a little larger, and much more regular and rounder in shape, 
while B. nipponensis is at once distinguished by the regular pointed cone 
of the upper whorls tfnd the distorted suddenly enlarged lower ones. The 
sculpture of our species is much more regwilar, the columcllar margin of 
the, peristome* is ronnded^ hardly angulate at all, whilst B. hungerfor^ 
diana is slightly snbangnlate, and B. paxillus distinctly angnlate at the 
base. 

39. Japonia bau^ta, Gonld. -lam indebted to Mr, F. W. Eastlake 
for some specimens of this rare shell which were collected by him in the 
Hakoni mountains. They have enabled me to settle the vexed question of 
whal Japonia, Gould, really is, Gonld says nothing about its affinities, B. 
von Martens (Ostas. Landschn. 18G7, 12, 127) supposed it to be related to 
Oyolotus, and Pfeiffer placed it at first near Hydrocena, later on considering 
it to be a section of Bealia, The descriptions of the genus and Its three 
species given by Gould are, it is true, so •incomplete and vague that 
very little can be concluded from %hem. The examples collected by 
Mr. Eastlake agree very well with the description of f. barbata^ Gould; 
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at the same time they show close relationship to the small species of 
sculptured Oyclophori described from China, viz,, C, trichophorus, mihi, 
sexfilaris, Heude, etc. These do not, however, as I have lately found out 
and shall elsewhere prove, belong to Gyclophorus, but to Lagochilua ; an<ltl 
from the analogy of the shells, 1 do not doubt rthat the Japanese species 
will have to be placed in the same genus. In that case fanatic adherents ‘ 
of strict priority «night contend that this genus should be named 
Japonia (published 1859) instead of Bagochilus (1864), but, as the few 
words by which Japonia was introduced cannot be called a scientific 
description, whereas LagocMlus was properly described and published 
by Blanford, I hope nobody w^Ul contest the validity of the latter name. 
Should it bo found that the Chinese and Japanese species deserve to be 
separated from the Indian forms as a section of their own, Japonia 
shou S be retained as its name. 

40. Helicina japonica, A. Adams. Sengoku (^Anderson), Mia- 
noshda Hills, Chusinji (Hungerford) , 

41. Melania lisertina, Gould. In various forms from the Hakoni 
Lake, Kiga, Central Japan, and'Yeso. I quite agree with B. von Martens 
and Kobelt, who combine ilf. japonica, Reeve, M, tenuisnlcata, Dunker, 
M. amhidextra, v. Mart., and M, reiniava, Brot, all with M, lihertina, 
Gould ; as frequent transitions from one form to another are to be found. 

42. Melania niw^onica, Bdg. Smith. Lake Biwa. 

43. Melania biwas, Kobelt. Lake Biwa. Messrs. Hungerford, 
Schmacker, and Anderson have collected this fine species in some num- 
bers, and I have seen no ti-ansitioiial forms which would necessitate its 
combination with the preceding species. 

The Paliidinae collected by Dr. Anderson are all young or imper- 
fect specimens. 
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The little aiiiii;ial described below was brou<rht up by the hempen 
tangles from 12^ fathoms near the Mutla Light Ship. When ])laced in 
a glass jar, it showed a tendi^ncy to hide itsplf away amongst the pieces 
of tangle whioih remained sticking to some specimens of Murex spinosa 
that had been placed in the jar along ^ith it, and when disturbed escaped 
by rapid backward jerlfs. 

Two specimens were taken, one slightly larger than the other. 
The larger was used for dissection and proved to bo a female. The 
smaller was reserved for preservation. Fig. 1. was taken from it. 
The •relative proportions of its parts appeared identical in all respects 
with those of the larger, with tlie exception of the propodifco and 
dactylopodite of the second gnathopod, which in the larger specimen 
exceeded in size that of the smaller to an extent out of all proportion 
to the difference of their sizes, which wero^ about 5 and 6 mm. re- 
spectively. Colour — ivory-white max’ked with patches of chocolate- 
coloured pigment. 

10 
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Melita megaoheles, n. sp. 

generally depressed rathor than oompressod. Broadest at the 
middle of the thorax, thence tapering to head and abdomen. 

Head eubqnadrate, longer than broad, its depth nearly equalling 
its length, irregularly mottled with chocclate- coloured spots. Eyes 
situated at the anterior angles of tho carapac^, compound, prominent, of 
a coppery violet colour. Autennulos nairy, robust, as long as the head 
and the anterior six segments of Uip thorax ; peduncle three-jointed, 
middle joint the longest ; flagellum as long as the first two joints of the 
peduncle ; a minute appendage, as long as tho last joint of the peduncle, 
witli a dilated antepenultimate joint, springs with llio flagellum from tlio 
podiinclo. AntennjB hairy, slightly shorter than the antonuulcs, arising 
a little below and behiild them ; peduncle four- jointed, coxocerito short, 
its antero-inferior angle prolonged into a pointed prominence; third 
joint the longest, flagellum equals this in length. Mandibles tiiangular 
with a long i)ed*jform appendage. 

Thonuv depressed. The posterior three-fourths of each segment deco- 
rated with winged patches of madder-brown pigment, except the first 
and seventh, which arc only faintly mottled. Coxal plates considei’ably less 
in depth than the segments, decreasing in size from before backwards ; 
the anterior plate quadrangular with its anterior inferior angle prolonged 
into a boak-liko procqps ; the remaining plates foliiform, each with a 
central patch of pigment. Maxillipodos small, pediform, 2nd pair of 
appondnges (1st gnathopod) very hairy, nearly tho smallest of tho 
ambulatory limbs ; propoditc with palm so vague as to bo oxunguiculate 
rather than suhchclato. 3rd pair uf appendages (2nd gnathopod) of rela- 
tively immenso size ; dactylopodifcu with its posterior margin entire 
except for two slight smooth prominences ; proppdite more than twice 
as wide as the depth of the thorax, quadrangular, with rounded comers, 
its inferior border furnished with four largo roserrations vrith throe isolat- 
ed bundles of hairs in tho intervals, 4th anil 5ih pairs of appendages 
suboqual, hairy, exunguiculaio, closely resomblhig each other in every 
detail, closely njtproaching in length to 2nd gnathopod. 6th pair of 
a])peudages tho shortest of the ambulatory limbA ; the basipodito having 
its postonor border strengthened by a lamellar, buttross-liko expansion ; 
tho daciylopodito forming a strong claw. 7ih and 8th pairs of appen- 
dages much resembling each other, but tho 8th considerably the larger in 
all points ; basipodites with buttresses like the 6th pair of appendages ; 
tho dailylopoditcs forming long strong claws ; tho eighth is t^e longest 
of all the thoracic limbs. . 

Ahilomen somewliat compressed, especially the last four segments, 
the first two with large pigmented marks, the third faintly blotched, tho 
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last thix»o earthy-brown marked with maddor-brown blotches. , Anterior 
throe pairs of appendages subequal, of the usual amphipodsl swimmerot 
type. 4th and 5th pairs of appendages robust, biramouSf the rami sub- 
equal with short, stout, straight spines ; the fourth much larger than 
the fifth. 6th pair of appendages short, stout, intornal ramus almost 
rudimentary, armed, lille those of the 4th •and 5th, with short, stout, 
straight spines. Telson^dular ^ith a few short spines. 

m 

13xplanati(»j of Plate III. 

Fig. 1. Side view of Melita meijacheUa in natural colours, x 25. 

Fig. 2. Distal joiiii^s of 2nd guathopod of the feinalo spociinon, x 20 about, 
t. 6 ., drawn as if belonging io a body on tho sainj^ scale as llg. 1, to show the compa« 
rative size of these o>ppendagos in the tnro Rpocimons. 

Fig. 3. Distal joints of antonnular appoiidago, x ^75. In tJie beforo^montioned 
dilated joint are some highly rofractilo bodies probably of the nature of otoliths. 

tig. 4. Abdominal iippeudagc of the Gth pair, x 60. 


VIII. — Natural llistory Not from if. M's Indian Marine Surrey Steonier 
‘ Investigator^^ Cominandor Alfred Oabl’ENTER, II. N., Gotnmanding, 
No. 3. On the Prothallus of Pa^iiia pavonia. — By G. Giles, 
M. B., F, R. C. S., Snrycon-NatiiraUst, l\idiap> Marine Survey, 
[llecoivod April 2lHt ; — Head Juno Uth, 1885.] 

(With Plates IV and V.) 

The reproductive process of tlicpcnus Padina is a subject which 
has, 1 believe, been involved in some uiiccriaiuty. 

The most receiii^ work which I possess that deals at all minutely 
with the marine algm is the last edition of tlie Mi(3rogra]diic Dictionary. 

In this oijly ouo kind of “ spore is described alternating with tufts 
of jointed hairs (parauem^ta) “ wlnoifi Agardh appeal’s 1o have iiiistakoii* 
for anthoridia.” Thi»is, I believe, a correct sunnist*, more especially as 
I have recently had the good fortune io meet with a body which, there 
can Ije little doubt, is Mio prothalloid or sexual stage of tJie plant ; the 
stage usually found being non-sexuaJ, like that of fully formed ferns. 

,To the desci'iption of tlio adult plant, as given in the above-quoted 
work, there is little or nothing to add ; but the spores drcjpped from its 
indusia give rise nob to a similar form but to an alternate stage possess- 
ing both kinds of sexual organs. , 

Padina pavonia is a weed very coupnon on the coast of British 
Burmali, growing on rocky spots, nmrp especiaTly in situations where there 
is a good deal of sand and mud in the interstices of the rocks. 
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Some days ago, while collecting marine algae amongst the rocks of 
Kyouk Phyou harbour, a place was visited where this plant was excep- 
tionally abundant. It was also as remarkable for its baroness of other 
algae, the only others present being Oaulerpa sedoides and a small rhodos- 
perm not in fruit but probably belonging to tj^e genus Acanthophora, and 
even these were very few av-d far between. * 

On the rocks on which the Padina w^re growing was noticed a 
number of small bodies about 5 mm. in diameter of a beautiful deep green 
colour, and generally of oval outline. Some of these were growing 
actually on the fronds of the Padina^ while immense numbers were 
jplustered on the rocks around. 

On closer examination, with a pocket lens, it was seen that in many 
instances very young fronds of the Padina were sprouting from the 
circumference of the green bodies. On taking these up, it was observable 
that the little buttons of tissue wore beginning to shrivel and decay, and 
that the young Padina fronds were firmly attached to their remains. 

These circumstances appeared to poink^to some intimate connection 
between the two growths, and a number of the ‘‘ protlialli ** were 
accordingly collected and carried back to the ship for more minute 
examination. 

On placing one of them beneath a Coddington lens, it was seen that 
the green substance was encased iti a coating of white transparent tissue, 
much thicker and more opaque on its under than on its u])per surface. 
The green substance itself was beautifully marbled with oval or circular 
markings of a deeper green than the rest. 

These points having been noted and drawn, one of the specimens 
was placed in the microtome and 'a number of transverse sections taken. 
On placing these beneath the microscope, a structure of really wonderful 
complexity was displayed (l^ig. 3.) Enveloping the mass is the white 
tissue, in wdiich, so far as could bo seen, there are no ajjertures. This 
,iissTie is composed of a network of#, stellate cells with anastomosing tails, 
exactly like the structure known in animal histology as adenoid con- 
ncctiv'^o tissue ; in the meshes of this, on the under surface of the 
pi'oihallus, are enclosed a number of opaque bodie i to be more minutely 
described further on. Enclosed in this are a nnmbcr of tubular bodies, 
containing the reproductive organs, supported by bands of tissue spu^ng- 
irig from the pci'iplieral layer. Tho space between these is filled up by 
a mass of spherical nutritive cells containing abundant chlorophyll. 

. To return to the “ tabular ” bodies. These are scattered, in masses, 

o 

irregularly through tho centml subsfianco ; and, on closer examination, 
there are readily distinguishable in caeh mass two kinds of bodies, 
dilTcring markedly in size and contents, though evidently primarily of 
the same morphological character. 
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From the appearances presented in section, as well as from teazed 
preparations, it is evident that, in each case, we have to do with q>ecia- 
lized tubular masses of cells eml^^ded in a tissue consisting of cells 
difEering somewhat from the “ nutritive cells’^ that form the body of the 
central mass, and more libeQully permeated with bands of the adeniform 
tissue. • • 

Let us first take the^maller •kind. Through tho gi*eater part of 
their length they are simple tubes ceusisting of a sort of basement mem- 
brane, lined with small flattened granular cells, containing but little 
chlorophyll, about 5 m. in diameter. They appeared to end ctecally, 
and their lower part was filled with masses of cells having the following; 
characteristics. Each little mass (Fig. 5)* consists of a mother-cell of 
oval form about 40 m. long by 25 m. cross measurement, containing three 
daughter-cells. In the interior of these latter a curious change was in 
the jj^rocess, resulting in tho formation of a number of small spherules of 
a brilliant carmine colour about 2 or 8 m. in diameter, which in their 
turn break up into a number of minute rods of the same bright colour 
about 2 or 3 m. long by 1 m. or less ip diameter. From tho general 
characteristics of this organ, there pan be little doubt that these rods 
come under the category of antherozoids, and that the organs themselves 
are authcridia. 

The lai'ger tubes are usually found in close proximity to tho smaller 
kind, being commonly enclosed in the same sheath of small-ccllcd tissue. 
Their cellular lining is usually much thicker than that of tho antheridial 
tubes consisting usually of at least Iavo layers of larger cells. Tho 
greater part of their length is usually filled up with mother and daughter 
cells, differing from those of the antheridial tubes in containing no 
coloured spherules (jr rods, and in tho more abundantly granular 
character of their contents Tho portion of the section shewn in Fig. 6. 
appears to shew their mode* of oiigin ; lic*re a cell of tho lining has 
grown out into the lumen «f tho tubey»and has produced a string of colls 
which has curled round on itself for a turn and a half in a circinate 
manner ; tho oldest cell in the middle of the helix is dividing into 
daughter-cells ; some •:)f these, however, were elsewhere met with 
of considerably greater size than those shewn here, which are obviously 
in the earliest stage of their development. 

So far as could bo mado out, these tubes had no communication 
with tlie exterior, being rather of the nature of closed elongated sacs. 
Many wore met with in a broken-down condition ; and fertilization no 
doubt takes place by this rotrogressiVo process sotting free tho ripe con- 
tents of the tubes, which, being thus liberated in close proximity, and 
suspended in the gmmous matter resulting from the degeneration of the 
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tube stinicture, can hardly fail to be brought into actual contact by the, 
gentle osmotic currents which must always be in progress in such a 
structure as this. « 

This suposition is strengthened by the fact that young Padma 
fronds appear always to spring up, not im the neighboiirhood of, but 
actually from the substan'co of the decaying prothallua. There can bo 
little doubt, then, that the two kindif of tubular body are respectively 
of the nature of antheridia and archejgonia. The rod-shaped produce of 
the smaller form make its antheridial nature little doubtful, and tho 
projjuce of tho larger kind is so much like the spores produced by directly 
' sexual sea- weeds that there can, I think, be equally little doubt as to 
the role to be assigned to them. 

There remain to be* described the peculiar opaque bodies previously'' 
noted, and as to their nature no such relative certainty can bo felt. 

Tho surmise to which one feels most natuiully led, is that they may 
bo tho fci*tilizecl spores in an early Btag(> of development. They arc, 
however, like nothing I liave met with elsewhere either amongst algm or 
in animal or vegetable histology. The bodies in question (Figs. 7 and 8) 
lie loose in the meshes of tho adeniform tissue of tho white peripheral layer 
of the protliallus. They are from 15 to 25 m. in diameter and of 
generally spherical form. In their fully developed form they appear to 
consist of ono or more layers of minute colourless rods ladiatiug from a 
common centre, so that their entire periphery is beset with minute blunt 
spines, on which account I have named them hedgehog cells. Inter- 
mediate stages can be traced between those and cells closely resembling 
the “spores of the contents of tko larger form of tubular body. They 
are quite white when seen by dii*ect illumination, wliilo their opacity 
renders thorn quite blade when examined by transmitted light. They 
are confined to the under surface of tho prothallus, where it comes 
in contact with tho rock and are there very abundant; tho lateral 
and upper parts of the peripheral dayor of tlu) thallus .being composed 
of the adeniform tissue without any such contents- 

The pai‘ts of the central substance between the gronj)S of tubular 
bodies is filled up with very loose adeniform tissue enclosing in its 
meshes immense numbers of spherical cells containing abundant chloro- 
phyll. These are from 12 to 15 m. in character, and probably fulfil a 
nutritive function. 

The curious resemblance of tho tube-bodies to an ovo-testis can 
scarcely bo missed, and more than once caused me to reflect whether or , 
not the structure might by apy possibility bo of animal ongin. Repeated 
examinations, however, ha'vc assinicd me that this is not tho case and 
that tho body in question is an intermediate stage of the sea- weed id 
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question; There are many points in connection with those bodies that 
require clearing up, but these can hardly bo solved without oontinuona 
observation of the living plant. Like all surf-line woods, Fadina pavonia 
requires a very free supply of oxygen, and the conditions necessary for 
observing it in, if I may so^poak, cai>tivity are wanting on board ship ; 
so that the solution of IhSso points must, I ijpar, bo reserved for other 
observers more favourabl^ituatedn Assuming, however, that the body 
which has just boon described is really the protliallus of this weed, it 
would render it extremely probable that all algro producing “ spores ” of 
but one kind go through some such cycle of changes ; and a veiy largo 
held of investigation appears in jirospcctivo as to the determination of 
the prothallus of each species. Some no (Joubt have boon described as 
distinct species of algao, as, assuming their c:»istence, they can hardly 
have been entirely overlooked up to now. 

Explanation op the Plates. ^ 

Plate IV. 

Fig. 1. Padina pavoniaf nat. size. Tho sqjri are disposed in concentric linos 
consisting of a struoturoloas flattened indnsial sac and a iinmbor of poai’-shapod 
sporangos. Tufts of piiranoniata disposed along tlioir sides give to tho Bori a woolly 
aptiearance. 

2. Vertical section of frond through a Jloms shdwing sporangos and por^e- 
mata, x 200. • 

Plate V. 

Fig. 1. Prothallns of Padina pavonia, natural size. 

„ 2. Tho same, x 10. ^ 

,, 3. Transverse section of saino^ x 20. 

„ 4. Portion of tho soction showing mate tubes in oblique sootion, x 300. 

„ 6. Male motliA'-cell coutaining daughter -colls producing rod-])igmoutod 
rods, X 400. 

„ C. Potion of the sootion ’ shewing a fomalo tube in transverso soo- 
tion, X 300. • • 

„ 7. Adeuiform ^issno of lower surfoco of tho prothallns containing 

“hedgehog’* cells in its meshes, x 300. 

„ 8. One of the “ ^odgehog ** ccUs more carefully dt-awn, x 600. 
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IX . — Notes on Indian Rhynchota, No. 3 . — By E. T. Atkinson, B. A. 

[Beceivod Jane 15th ; — Bead Jnly Ist, 1885.] 

[The notes are taken as far as possible from tho original descrip- 
tions, most of which arc practically nnprocnAl^e by observers in India, 
or from St&l, Signoret, BnCler, or Distant Aqf'where these authors have 
redescribed a species : tho measurements of specimens not in the Indian 
Museum have been converted into millimetres from the recorded mea- 
surements of the several authors.] 

The insects belonging to this section have ^been so little worked 
In India that the collector may feel sure of a rich harvest of new species. 
At the same time, we may take warning from the confusion in the ^ 
results of the investigations into the European forms how very necessary 
it is, from the similarity in appearance and small size of the , great 
majority of the species, to use the microscope more freely than has 
apparently hitherto been tho practice in ai>certaining the generic charac- 
ters. We must wait some time before we can usefully attempt to 
do more than collect, compare, and fix tho locality for the new forms of 
Membracidee and Jassidte which cxitfu in such profusion in this country. 
In the meantime, those notes summarising what has been done in, as near 
afii^ossible, the words of the authors, is a contribution to the work. 

Family' MEMBRACiDiE, St SI. 

Snbfam. Memlracidaf Stal, Hem. Afric. iv. p. 83 (1866) ; Fieber, Ber. Mag. 
Zool. (3 s^r.) iii. p. 332 (1875). 

Subfamily XJentbotina, StSl. 

Centrotida, Stal, TTora. Afric. iv. p. 83 ; Ofvora. K. "V.-A. Forh. p. 280 1(1860) ; 
Centrotinfit ibid. p. 727 (1870). ^ 

Scutellum distinct, produced backwaa’ds behind tho metanotum, 
very often sinuated at the apex and furnished with acute apical angles. 
Tho scutellum is wanting in Oxyrliachisy which in Hem. Afric. iv. p. 84 
(1866) is placed by Stal in his subfamily Membraeida (Mcm&racma), 
and in Of vers. Kong. Vet. Aka. Foih. p. 280 (1^69) in his subfamily 
Gentrotida {Centrotina) : in Hem. Fabr. ii. p. 47 (1869), it is again 
transferred to MenihTacina, 

Genus OxTunACiiis, Germar. 

Silbermann’a Eev. But. iii. p. 232 (1835) ; Fairmaire, A. S. E. F. (2 a^.) iv. p. 
267 (1846) ; StM, Hera. Afric. iv. p. 84 (1866) j Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fdrh. p. 280 (1869) ; 
Fiobor, Bev. Mag. Zool. (3 s^r.) iii. p. 333 <(1875). » 

Head perpendicular, ‘ frons ^ little elevated : thorax comuted 
above the lateral angles, horns three-cornered j posterior process long, 
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narrow, broad at the base, gradually narrowed, threo-oornered, reaching 
the interior margin of the tegmina ; beneath, posteriorly oompressly- 
amplified, furnished with a ridge continued throughout the entire thorax : 
tegmina with five oblong, apical areas ; wings with three apical areas : 
sides of the pro- and meso-st^thium armed with a small lobe or tooth : 
tibiee dilated (StSl). 

1. OxTRHAonis T/.RANDTTS, Fabricius. 

• 

Memhracis tarandm, Fabr., But. Ryst. Suppfc. p. 514 (1798). 

Oentrotm tarcundu^^ Fabr., Syst. Bhyng. p. 19 (1803). 

Os^yrliochis taranduHy Uermar, in Silbermann’s Rov. Ent. iii. p. 232 (1835) : 
Bnrmeister, Haudb. Ent. ii. (i.) p. 133 (1835) : Anayot and Sorvillo, Hist. Nat. Ins. 

. n^. p. 636 (1843) ! Fairmaire, A. S, E. P. (2 s^r.) iv. p. 268 (1846), t. 4. f. 13 : 
Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 603 (1851) : Stal, Horn. A&ic. iv. p. 84 (1866) : Hem. 
Fabr. ii. p. 47 (1869) : Piebor, Rev. Mag. Zool. (3 s^r.) iv. p. 12 (1876). 

Body obscure, dorsum fuscous ; pronotum with tyo compressed 
horns, arched, obtuse, posteriorly subulate, longer than the abdomen ; 
tegmina hyaline, veins fuscous ; wings white; feet ferruginous (Fair.). 
Long 7-8 ; breadth of pronotum, 3 millims* 

S . Brown- red ; ? , reddish-yellow or russet ; vertex usucally russet, 
sometimes brownish, with two small callosities prolonged to the ocelli, 
the angles straight : head, or towards thS base ohly, black : the prono- 
tum with a red or russet-yellow median ridge running from the anterior 
margin, little defined, to the space between the lateral protuberances, 
thence defined and prolonged throughout the entire posterior process : 
lateral protuberances of the pronotum filming outwards and backwards 
and sometimes slightly upwards, a little compressed, varying in size, 
tip acute or obtuse : the posterior process reaching to or extending 
beyond the apex of Jhe tegmina by about the fourth of its length, 
more or less recused towards the apex, narrowly lanceolate in its pos- 
terior half with %, median kc^l on tho gides, its lower edge finely sor- 
ra+ed : feet with sunken dots, ciliated and setiferous : tegmina sordid 
hyaline, the two corneous patches at the base and tho veins, russet-yel- 
low (or fuscous-ferruginous) : abdoiften in tho S , black ; all the feet 
and the venter in the $, msset-ycllow or reddish. Genitalia in the t , 
seen from above, transversely semioval ; seen from the side, trapezoidal, 
briefly truncated behind and directed obliquely towards the base, and 
forwards in a weak arch : anal styli yellow, projeebing on the sides, 
widened almost into a lozengc-shape, on a short narrow pedicel : anal 
tube short, cylindrical, brown : genital plates placed one opposite the 
other, brown, gradually contracted together Jbebind ; their tip spatuli- 
form, rounded and relieved ; body whitish pubescent. 

11 
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5 . Last ventral arch obtusely emarginate : lateral plates {game) 
broad, oval, acuminate behind ; vagina (tariere) straight, a little longer 
than the gaine ; anal tube cylindrical, extending beyond the tariere : 
abdomen russet yellow (Fieh,, 8tal,). 

Reported from S. France, Egypt, Abyijsinia, Senegal, Bengal. The 
Indian Museum possesses specimens from Gabutta. 

2. OxTunACHis UNICOLOR,' Walker. 

Oxyrhachis vmicolor, VValkor, List Hon#. B. M. ii. p. 609 (1861). 

Piccous, densely fulvous pilose : head and pronotum thickly punc- 
tured : head transverse, not much broader than long, flat, slightly con- 
vex along the posterior margin, truncated in front, a little narrower than 
the pronotum between, the shoulders, the pronotum ridged, mther lowj^ 
rising vertically from the head, shoulders rounded, not prominent ; horns 
above conical, prismatic, inclined forward, ascending, slightly diverging, 
their length equal to rather less than twice the breadth of the pronotum 
between them : posterior process ridged, reaching well beyond the tip of 
the abdomen, very slightly tapering from the base to the tip which is 
acute ; very slightly undulating along the ridge ; logs ferruginous ; 
femora black ; tibiro dilated : tegmina almost Without colour, long, nar- 
row, lanceolate, punctured, ferruginous and partly tawny at the base; veins 
ferruginous, stout : wings colourless ( Walker) . Body long, 6 : wings, 
14|-15 millims. 

3. OxTRUACHTS RUDis, Walker. 

Oxyrhachis 't'vdiSf Walker, List Horn. B. M, ii. p. 609 (1861). 

Feiniginous : head piceous; transverse, flat, finely punctured, trun- 
cated and with a ferruginous spot on each side in front ; not much broad- 
er tlian long, a little narrower than the pronotum between the shoulders ; 
pronotum itself very roughly punctured, slightly ridgqd, rising vertically 
from the head, with the shouldeiu rounded ^ot prominent ; horns above 
very broad, conic;al, diverging, almost horizontal, slightly curved, disc of 
the inner side slightly concave towards the base ; posterior side less than 
half the breadth of any other : post<Jrior process ?':ecled or ridged, extend- 
ing well beyond the tip of the abdomen, tapering and slightly declining 
from the base to the middle where it is deepened and keeled beneath 
and from thence to the tip is sox*rated beneath and slightly inclined 
upwards : tibit© dflated ; tegmina and wings colourless : tegmina nairow, 
lanceolate, vsrith a small pale brown spot on the angle of the posterior 
border; veins thick, feiTuginous; three discoidal areolas {Walker), Body- 
long, 6-7 ; wings, 13-14Jr niillims. 

Reported from India. 
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4. OxvEHACHis suBJECTA, Walker. 

Ocoyrhachia subjecta^ Walker, List Ilom. B. M. ii. p. 504 (1851). 

Smaller tLan 0. taranduSy the dorsal horns shorter in proportion and 
less diverging, posterior process more inclined upwards and not serrated 
beneath. Black with a whife pubescence : head transverse, subquadrate, 
flat, slightly impressed, finriy puncjured, not much broader than long, a 
little narrower than the pronotum, truncated and ferruginous in front : 
pronotum somewhat elevated in front, rather roughly punctured, rising 
almost vertically from the head with a ferruginous keel or ridge ; shoulders 
of pronotum rounded,, not prominent : horns above very broad, prisma- 
tic, conical, diverging, ascending, hardly curved downwards : posterior* 
^.side much the shortest of all the sides ; length of the horns rath^ less 
than the breadth of the pronotum between them : posterior process 
mostly ferruginous, reaching well beyond the tip of the abdomen, 
inclined upwards, and ridged beneath, but not sori’ated fipm the middle 
to the tip : pectus and abddmen whitish pubescent : legs red ; tibim 
dilated : wings colourless : tegmina tawny, punctured at the base and 
with a brown spot on the angle of the ^josterior border ; veins stout, 
ferruginous, four discoidal arcolas (Walker) . Body long G; wings, il| 
millims. 

Reported from India. * ' 

In 0. tarandusy the pronotum is elevated in fwnt, the posterior pro- 
cess is ridged and also sei'inted beneath, the length of the horns is rather 
more than twice the bi-eadtli of the pronotum between tliem, and there 
are four discoidal areas : in 0. Huhjccta, the posterior process is not ser- 
rated beneath and the length of the horns is rather less than the breadth 
of the pronotum between them, otherwise as in 0, faramlns : in 0» 'mil* 
coloTy the pronotum fs rather low in front anrl tlie length of the hoz*ns is 
as in p. subjeofa ; in 0. r iidisy* tlio posterior process is keeled and serrated 
but there are oWy three dif^coidal areas. 


H^)ecLef! of tmoerfaiu imsition, 

5. Mkmbiuois fuscata, Fabricius. 

Memhracia fuscata^ Fubr., SysL. lihy ug. p. S), (1803) j Fairiiiau'o, A. S. E. F* 
(2 Ber.), iv. p. 247, (184-6). 

Thorax foliaceous, rounded, fuscous ; streak before the anterior 
margin and posterior baud, white (f'ahr.). This species does not seem 
to have been rediscovered since it was jlescriBed by Fabricius. Reported 
from India. 
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G^erms Hypsauchbnia, Qermar. 

Silbor. Bev. But. iii, p. 281 (1835) : Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. H5m. p. 536 
(1848) ; Pairmairo, A. S. E. F. (2 s^r.) iv. p. 620 (1846) 5 St&l| Hem. Afric. iv. p. 
86 (1866) ; Ofvers. K. V.-A. FOrh. p. 280 (1869). 

Head almost triangular, trilobed at the ocstremitj : prothoraA a little 
shorter than the tegmina, without lateral hori^ produced upwards in a 
compressed horn which is usually curbed backwards and is bilobed at 
the tip : posterior process unilobe^,^ slender, narrow at the base, nar- 
rower than the scute! lum : tegmina free, slightly emarginate, extending 
much beyond the apex of the abdomen, very obliquely truncated at the 
tapcx, apical angle produced for some distance ;*^tibi 80 simple. 

G. HyPSAUCHENIA 0NCINATA, St&l. 

Hypmuchenia uncmata, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. F6rh. p. 283 (1869). 

t 

Obscurely ferruginous, ochraceous pubescent : dorsal horn of the 
pronotum bending a little forwai’ds, posteriorly sublobate, acuminate and 
recurved at the apex ; tegmina punctured before ^lie middle, pellucid 
behind the middle. V , long, 8 j'* broad 2 J millims. 

Reported from N. E. India : the Indian Museum possesses a speci- 
men (mutilated) from tlic Naga hills. 

The aiitei'ior horn is much shorter and differently formed from other 
species of this genus ; pronotum punctulate, Eurnished anteriorly with a 
compressed dorsal horn, somewhat shorter than the posterior process, 
bending a little forwards, posteriorly roundly ainpliiied a little above the 
middle, apex slcndbr, acuminate and much recurved ; posterior process 
somewhat elevated behind the middle ; tegmina fairly densely reticulated 
beliind the middle (Stal). 

7. Hypsauchenia hardwickii, lurby. 

Centrntns hardivickiij Kirby, Iftiig. N. H. ii. p. f. 5 6 (1829). 

Hypsauchenia hardnncldi^ Fairmiii|*o, A. S. E.fF. (2 eor.) ir. p. 520, t. 3, f. 20, 
21 (1846) ; Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 681 (1851) j J. L. S. Zool. x, p. 183 (1867). 

Brownish black, sprinkled with short, decunlbent, inconspicuous 
hairs ; logs (except the femora) pafer than the if^st of the body : prono- 
tum minutely punctured, elevated above the head into a recurved quad- 
rangular horn and terminating in a fork resembling a pair of concavo- 
convex, pedunculated, pointed loaves ; soutellum (posterior process) of the 
length of the body, punctured, acute and elevated into a rounded lobe, 
near the apex : tegmina naked, punctured, veined longitudinally (Kirby). 
Body long, 7-9 millims. * 

Reported from NepAl : the Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim and Assam. 
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The Hypsauchema halUsta of Germar (Silb. Rev. Ent. iii. p. 231. 
1835) nee Am. So Serv. (Hist. Nat. Ins. H6m. p. 635, t. 9, f. 5, 1843) is 
referred to H. hardvnehii by Fairmaire (I, o. p. 520) and Am. So Serv.'s 
species JQ*. balista is referred to the genus SphongopJiorua from Mexico 
(L c, p. 261). 8. haliata, Am. and Serv., difEers from IT. hallista^ Germar, 
in the posterior process q/tidiug in an erect ensiform prolongation, which 
is wanting ia hardmehii from India. 

Genus Lbptocelus, Stal. 

# 

Hem. Afrio. iv. p. 86 (1866) : Ofvors. K. V.-A., Fdrh. p, 280 (1869), 

Frons without a*basal lateral lobe, gradually narrowed : sides of thp 
pectus unarmed : thorax with the disc elevated, the elevated pai*t f umished 
on both sides with a slender horn, and posterioily with a slender |kroooss, 
well apart from the body : scutellum elongate, longer than broad, gra- 
dually acuminated or much narrowed towards the apex, and with the 
apex slightly and narrowly obtusely or subsinuatoly trifncated : exterior 
discoidal area of ^tegmiiia pctiolated : wings with four apical areas : 
tibii© very i*aroly dilated (Stdl). • 

8. Leptobelu^ dama, Germar. 

Cmtrotm dama^ Germar, Silbormanu’s Bev. Ent. iii. p. 258 (183.5) : Fairmairo, 
A. S. E. F. (2 fler.) iv. p, 610 (1840), t. 3, f. f4 : Walker, List Horn. 11. M. ii. p. 602 
(1851). 

Leptohclvs dama-f Stdbl, Borliu Ent. Zeitsoh. p. 38G (1666) : Ofyers. K. Y.-A. 
Forh. p. 284 (1809). 

Black: thorax, posteriorly, with white scales; furnished with a 
short slender process on the dorsum anteriorly, turning upwards, armed 
at the apex on both sides with a spine which is produced outwards, and 
indexed at the ap& : scutellum elongated, spinosc, white at tho base : 
exterior discoidal area of ooriuni petiolated {Fairm,). Body long, 9 
millims, • ^ 

Reported from India : the Incflan Museum possesses a specimen 
tom the Khasiya hills. 

9. djEPTOBELUS liAZELLA, Fairmairo. 

Cent^otus gazella, Fairmaire, A. S. E. F. (2 scr.) iv. p. 510 (1840) : Walker, 
Liat^Hom. B. M. ii. p. 602 (1861), 

Leptohelv>s gazfdlaj Stal, Berlin Ent. Zeitschr. z. p. 886 (1866) ; Of vers, E. Y.-A. 
F6rh. p. 284 (1869). 

Oa^rulean black, thorax elevated in the middle, fche elevated part 
trispinose, spines not indexed, posteriorly not scaly with white. Oiosely 
allied to L. dania, from which it differs by its smaller size, the lateral 
spines shorter proportionately and slightly turned np : the prothorax is of 
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B, bluish black without a white patch posteriorly : the scutellam is elon- 
gated, white at the base : the tegmina are transparent, more yellow, 
black at the base ; exterior discoidal area of corium, petiolated. Body 
long 8 millims. 

Boported from India. ^ 

10. LlfPTOBELUK pallipesA Stal. 

<■ ' 

Leptoheluft pallipes, Stal, Ofvors. K. V.-A.F6rh. p. 284 (1869). 

Black, distinctly pnnctulatc : thorax anteriorly without a dorsal pro- 
cess ; sides of thorax and pectus, also base of scutellum, densely ochre- 
oufl-sericeous : tegmina sordidly vinaccous, base - of clavus and entire 
costal area and radial area at*tLc base and outwards beyond the middle, 
black, punctured: lateraUhorns of pronotum, sic ir dor, moderate, gradually < 
acuminated, straight, turning outwards, above unicarinate, beneath bica- 
rinate; posterior process slightly curved towards the base,thenco straight, 
distant from the Goutollurn : exterior discoidal area of corium petiolated ; 
feet yellow-ferruginous. ? body long 5-5| : breadth, 2 millims. 

Reported from India. * 

Very like i/. curvisjitnus, SLSl, (Ceylon), lateral horns of thorax 
shorter, more slender, turning outwards j very little upwards ; posterior 
process not reaching the apex of the scutellum and the fvons narrrowor 
at the apex (SMI). 

11. Leptobelus varies, Walker. 

Centrotus varius, Walker, List Horn. B. AT. Suppt. p. 162 (1858). 

Lepiulelua variuSf Stal, Ofvors, K. V.-A. Fork. p. 285 (1869). 

Black, minutely punctured ; head somewhat excavated between the 
eyes ; pronotum keeled, unarmed on each side, with a smooth shining 
spot on each side in front, shoulders somewhat acute : posterior process 
slender, acute, undulating, tcstacoons in the middle, not extending 
beyond the tip of the abdomen ; legs piccous knees, tarsi and tips of 
the tibiiB tawny : tegmina puncture^ towards the base, with various 
vitreous marks hindward, and with a largo vitreous patch near the tip of 
tho costa (WalJ£ei\) Body long : ‘exp. teg. 8|%millims. 

Reported from Burma. 

The species of this genus appear to bo distributed as follows : — 

A. Thorax furnished on the dorsum anteriorly with a short, slender 

process turning upwards and armed at tho apex on both sides with a 
spine produced outwards, exterior discoidal area of corium petiolate ; L. 
(lama, L^gazella. • 

B. Thorax anteriorly^ without the dorsal process, either cornuted 
or ridged above the lateral angles. 
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. B. a. Posterior process of thorax distinctly cnrred towards the 
base : exterior discoidal area of coritun petiolate : I* mrviypin'uSf L* 
palUpes, 

B. 6. Posterior process of thorax straight, snbnndate, reaching 
the apical part of the scnteliam, discoidal area of corium sessile, gradually 
much narrowed towards/hc base : L. varimy L. auriculakiSy (St&l). 

12. Leptobelus scutbllaris, Fabricius. 

Centrotu8 scMellariny Fabr., Syst. fthynpf. p. 19 (1803) : aorraar, Silb. Rev. Ent. 
iii. p. 237 (1833): Fairmaire, A. S. E. F. (2 eer.) iv. p. 610 (1845) : Walker, List 
Horn. B. M. ii. p, C02 (1851). 

St&l, in index to Hem. Fabr. (ii. p? 115), places a query after this 
species ; and all that seems to bo known is .that it is reported from 
India. 

• 13. Leptobelus paiua, Fairmaire. 

CentrotuB paria^ Fairmairo, S. E. F. (2 sor.) iv. p. 6111 ; (1846) : Walker, 
List Horn. B. M. ii. p. C09 (1851). 

FeiTuginous : eyes projecting : horns a little divaricate, slondor, 
acute, compressed : posteiior process very slender, bordered on each 
side by the scutellum which is broad and white, as long as the abdomen : 
sides of the pectus whito; feet yellowish: tegmina transparent {Fairm.) 
Long G millims. , 

Reported from India. 

Genus Xipiiopaius, St&l. 

Horn. Afric. iv. p. 87, 91 (1866) ; Ofve»s. K. V.-A. FOrh. p. 281 (1869). 

Frons prominulous below in the shape of a tubercle ; thorax cornu ted 
above the lateral i!ngles ; posterior process much distant from the 
Boutollum and abdomen, much curved from the base or geniculated near 
the base j beucath, armed with snmll spines, at least towards the base, 
not dilated in tho middle beneath; tegmina with, five apical and two 
discoidal areas, none ^f which are petiolated : wuigs with four apical 
areas : tibiso simple or very slightly dilated (Stal). 

14. XiPflOPiEUS PiLOSUS, Walker. 

Centrotus pilosusy Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 606 (1851). 

Xiphopceus pilosuBj Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Ftirii. p. 285 (1869). 

Ferruginous, very thickly clolhed with sordid white down : head 
punctured, short, transversely subfusiform, a little narrower tlian tho 
thorax, with a metallic lustre in •front, nearly twice as broad aeTlong; 
face small : thorax punctured, deep^in front, •partly black, rising almost 
vertically from the head, slightly ridged, shoulders obtusely angular, 
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somewhat prominent : horns above rather long, broad, irregularly pris- 
matic, slightly diverging and inclined forwards ; tips more diverging, 
almost trifurcate, slightly amplified ; inner side and outer side much 
broader than the hinder side, angles slightly serrated ; of the three 
forks or angles at the tip, the fore one slightly obtuse, the mid- 
dle one acute, and the hind one rectaugula^. ; hind horn stout and 
vertical for a short space from the base, then 'forming a right angle and 
extending backward much beyond the tip of the abdomen ; hind part 
tawny, slender, tapering, very slightly undulating, with an acute black 
tip : pectus and abdomen piceous : legs tawny : a brown spot on the hind 
Sipgle of eachtogmen: veins tawny, here and there, brown (Walker), 
Body long : exp. teg. 9| millims. 

Reported from N. India. 

Genus Acanthophyes, Stnl. 

Hem. Afric. iv p. 87, 89 (18Gfi) ; Ofvers. K. V.-A. p. 281 (1869). 

Thorax much elevated between the lateral angles, very often cornuted 
above the same angles ; posterior process distant from the scutellum, 
bisinuate beneath, more or less ampUfiod or lobed in the middle, between 
the sinus, with the amplified part reaching the dorsum of the abdo- 
men or the apex of the scutelluD^ : tegmina with five apical, two discoi- 
dal areas : wings with foiu* apical areas ; tibiro simple (Stal). 

15. Acanthophtes capra, Fabricius. 

Mewhracis rnprat Fabr., Ent. Syst. Suppt. p, 614 (1798). 

Centrotus capra, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng.,p. 20 (1803). 

Acanthophyes capra, Stal, Hem. Fabr. ii. p. 60 (18G9). 

Body altogether fuscous, immaculate : horns of thorax, large, thick, 
obtuse ; thorax posteriorly shgrt, emarginate^: tegmina fuscous {Fabr,), 
Ferruginous black or ferruginous, remotely flavescent-grey-gericeous, two 
small basal spots ou scutollum and ^ides of pecths veiy densely sericeous ; 
lateral horns of thorax depressed, truncated, bicarinate above. 9 : long 
with tegniina 6^ ; thorax broad, 3 ; exp. thoracic horns, 4| millims. 

Head between the eyes a little shorter than broad, beneath the eyes 
abruptly very much narrow 4 »d ; frons gradually slightly Harrowed, sub- 
truncate, freely produced downwards for a distance : thorax punctured, 
armed on both sides anteriorly above the lateral angles with a depressed 
horn, very slightly narrowed towards the apex, truncated at the apex, 
bicaiinato above and below ; anterior apical angle of the horns round, 
posterior somewhat aente ; posterior process distinctly carinate, very 
broadly sinuated in the middle above, a little amplified beneath in the 
middle, reaching the apex of the scutellum, very slightly decurved 
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^ towards the apex : tegmina fascous-forruginoiis or ferraginous-greyf 
pTOctnred at the base (St&l). 

Reported from Tranqnebar, India. 

Genns Lkptocentetjs, Stil. 

Hem. Afrio. iv. p. 87, 90^1866) : Ofvers. K. V.-/.. F6rh. p. 281 (1869). 

Frons more or less prominulolls downwards : thorax cornuted above 
the lateral angles ; posterior process^ slender, three-cornered, acute, emit- 
ted a little before the posterior margin of the thorax, altogether distant 
from scutellum and abdomen, not unless posteriorly touching the inte- 
rior margin of the tegmina, not sinuatod beneath nor amplified in thq 
middle : scutellum emarginate at the apex* moderate : tegmina with five 
apical, two discoidal areas, none of them petiolated : wings with four 
apical areas : tibisB simple^. 

16. Leptocenteus tatjrds, Fabricius. ^ 

• 

Memhracis taurus^Tohr., Syat. Ent. p. 676 (1776) : Spec. Ins. ii. p. 317 (1781) ; 
Mant. Ins. ii. p. 244 (1787) : Ent. Syst. iv. p. 14j[1794) j Olivior, Euo. Meth. vii. p. 
666 (1792). 

Menibracis Fabr., Ent. Syst. Snppt. p, 614 (1798). 

Centrotus rupicaprat Fabr., Syst. Rbyng. p. 18 (1803). 

CentroHa taurust Fabr., Syst. Ebyng. p. 20’ (1863) ; Germar, Hag. iv. p. 32 
(1821) } Silb. Hev. Ent. iii. p. 257 (1836) : Fnirmairo, A. g. E. F. (2 ser.) iv. p. 610 
(184G) 5 Walker, List Horn. B, M. ii. p. 602 (1861) j ibid. Suppt. p. 168 (1868) j 
J. Linn. S. Zool. i. p. 93 (1856) i ibid. p. 163 (1857). 

Memhracis tricornia^j Uardwioke, Zool. Jonrn. iv. p. 114, t. Snppt. 30, Jig. c. d. /. 
(1828), 

Centrotus terminalisy Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 604 (1851). 

Centrotus vicariuSy Walker, 1. c. p. 606 (1851). 

Leptocentrus tav/rusl Stal, Ofvors. K. V.-A.*F6rh. p. 491 (1862) ; Berlin Ent. 
Zeitsoh. X. p. 386 (1866) : Hem. Fabr. ii. p. 60 (ltiG9). 

Fairmairo* makes M, tricornis^ H^rdwicke, a synonym for £. taumSj 
Fabr., to which Walkqp adds his own (7. vicarius and 0* terminalis, and 
St&l adds C. rnpicapra, Fabr. 

Head fuscous, eyes castaneous, la white spot before the eyes : thorax 
fuscous with two stout horns, a little arched, produced posteriorly, fili- 
fomj : sides of pectus white : wings obscure : body fuscous (ilf. taurus, 
Fabr.). Body small, fuscous; thorax with three liorns, the lateral 
thicker, obtuse or rather truncate, subdentate ; the intermediate, poste- 
rior, recurved : tegmina fuscous hyaline ; wings whitish (M, rupicapra^ 
Fabr.). Fairmoiro remarks that 0. is black with the sdujjjsllum 

and sides of the poctus white and the tegmina with the costa fuscous. 
Hordwicke describes his if. tricornis as head, thorax, and body black ; 

12 
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wings ash-grey, longer and broader than the body, and ineumbent : thorax 
three-horned, two of which are placed in front behind the eyes, about as 
long as the thorax, strong, erect and curved outwards ; the third horn 
rises from the posterior margin of the thorax, extending in a gentle arch 
the whole length of the body and tapering to |he apex. St§l notes that 
the type has the lateral margins and apical spin^ of the scutellum sordid 
whitish. Walker’s 0. terminalis is thus described : “ Black, clothed with 
tawny hairs ; head and pronotum roughly punctured : head convex very 
short, transversely subfusiform, a Httlo narrower than the pronotum, 
undulating along the hind border, retuse in front, on each side of 
the face whose hind border is semicircular and occupies much less than 
half the length of the face ; clypous prominent, retuse : pronotum thick 
in front rising vertically above the head, indistinctly ridged ; shoulders 
very obtusely angular, not prominent ; above them are two long, stout, 
prismatic, diverging, acute horns which are curved backwards, ospec'ially 
towards the tips 5. their sides are slightly concave, their inner and outer 
sides are of equal breadth, their hinder side is narrower ; behind them 
the pronotum is armed with a long, slender, smooth, acute triangular 
horn which is slightly curved downwards and extends to tho tip of the 
abdomen : abdomen above vrith hoary reflections : tibite pitchy ; hind 
tarsi tawny : wings very pale luricl ; a narrow pale brown streak on the 
fore-border near the tip of each tegmen ; two discoidal areolas j veins 
tawny : wings colourless, veins black.” Body long 6-8 millims. 

Eairmairo notes that ho cannot separate from this species smaller 
ones of which the horns are very acuminate and hardly recurved, and 
others in which the horns arc relieved and oblique. M, vicarius, Wal- 
ker, is one of those in which the hbrns arc short. 

Reported from India : tho Indian Museum possf^sses specimens from 
Calcutta, Sikkim. 


17, LEnocENTRus REPOKENS, Walker. 

c '• 

Cevtrotiis reponens. Walker, List Ilom. B. M. ii. p. 60411851) : J. L. B. Zool. x. 
p. 183, (1867). 

CentrotuB anUlopBf SUl, Frog. Eug. Rosa, Ins. p. 284 ^1859). 

Leptocentrus antilope, Stil, Ofvers. K, V.-A. Forh. p. 727 (1870), 

Fuscous ferrugiuous : rudely punctured, sparingly covered with 
whitish down, head and thorax autoriorly more densely clothed j thorax 
anteriorly subroclinately sloped, armed on both sides with a horn, 
strong, lon^ produced somewhat upwards, recurved towards the apex, 
three-oOKierod ; posterior process fr/>m its base distant from the abdo- 
men, romowhat curved the base, thence straight, equally thick, 
extending somewhat beyond the apbx of the abdomen, three cornered 
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with a higli median ridge : tegmina weakly fuscesoent-hyaline, veins 
fnscoiifi. Size almost the same as that of £r. taurm, but differs in 
being longer, proportionately narrower, anterior horns longer, more pro- 
duced upwards, scutellum conoolorous (St&l). Body long 9 : broad 
5 millims. ^ 

Reported from Nowi^ Guinea, Timor, Philippines, Ceylon, India : 
the Indian Masoum possesses specSmens from Calcutta. 

* 18. LiarrociiNTRife sudstitutus. Walker. 

Oentrotua Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. (305 (1881). 

In structure like the preceding : horn^s of thorax short as in vav. victa- 
rius, Walker, of 2/. taunts ; pectus with a thick patch of pale yellow down 
on each side in front ; legs black ; tarsi pitchy ;* hind tarsi tawny ; wings 
black ; tips colourless ; veins tawny. Body long Gj : wings long 12| 
millims. ( Walkery 

Reported from N. Bengal. * 

* Genus Centuotyi^us, StS.1. 

Horn. Afric. iv. p. 88 (1806) ; Ofvcra., K. V.-A. FOrh. p. 281 (1869). 

Frons gradually narrowed from the base, without a lobe on both 
sides at the base : posterior process eft thorai not sinuated on eucli side 
from the base to the scutellum, never distant from the scutellum, gra- 
dually narrowed, covering the whole or almost the whole of the scutel- 
lum ; dorsum of thorax distinctly keeled, the keel not (or very obsoletely) 
continued forward through the thorax, which instead of a keel lias a some- 
what smooth lino : sides of scutellum /lot prominulous, scutellum not or 
only a little, seldom twice, as broad as the base of the posterior process 
of the thorax : tegmina with five entii*e, oblong, apical areas ; costal area 
punctured at the base, cost»,l and radial areas abbreviated at the same 

distance or almost so from the base (Sty). 

♦ • 

19. OENTUOTTrus FLKXuosiJS, Fabric! US. 

Menibracis jlexuosa, Fabr., Eiit. Sy8t.#iv. p. 12 (1704). 

CentrotmfiMoaus, Fabr., Syst. Rhyiig. p. 18 (1803) : Fairmairo, A. S. E. F. 
(2 fcie'r.) iv. p, 616 (1846) : Walker List liora. B. M. ii. p. 011 (1851). 

QentTotus aiichoTdQOf CriiLTiii, Icon, llftgiio Auim. t. 59, t. 4 (1829*43). 

Cmtrotypus fie.vuoaus, Slal, Horn. Fabr. ii. p. 61 (1809) : Ofvers. K. V.-A. 
F6rh. p. 286 (1869). 

Thorax punctured, cceruloan ; with a stout horn on both sides, flat, 
acute, black, a little flexuose, posteriorly produced in a spine, ISiigcr 
than the abdomen : wings black, a sppt on thc^ slender margin wliitish : 
body black (M.Jlexuosa, Fabr.). 
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Goeriilean black : lateral horns of thorax long, somewhat recurved, , 
scarcely turning upwards, above unicarinate, hardly broader than the 
median part of the posterior process, acute : tegxuina subvinaceous, 
ferruginous towards the apex, with the base and the broad costal limbus 
beyond the middle, blackish (St&l) $ . Bod^ long 10 : breadth of prono- 
turn 3f : exp. horns of thor^tx 8| millims. V 

Beportod from India : the Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim. 

m 

20. Centrottpus assamensis, Fairmaire. 

r CentrotUB asBamensis, Fairmaire, A. S E. F. (2 s^r.) iv.' p. 617 (1846). 

Centrotua coatalia^ Walker, Insr Saundera. Horn. p. 27 (1858). 

CentrotypUB Ofvers. K. V.-A, F6rh. p. 286 (1869) : Distant, 

J, A. S. B. xlviii. (2), p. 38 (1879. 

Greenish black, blue on the horns : allied to 0. flexnos'usy Fabr. 
thoracic horns ^less dilated, ridged befoije and behind, more relieved : 
togmina yellow, pellucid, with the external margin blackish brown, a 
brown patch at the internal angle (Fairm,). Long 11 millims. 

Reported from Assam and Ter^asscrim ; the Indian Museum pos- 
sesses specimens from the latter locality. 

21. Centrottpus obesus, Fairmaire. 

Centrotua obeaua, Fairmaire, A. S. E. F. (2 B^r.) ir. p, 618 (1846) : Walker, List 
Horn. B. M. ii. p, 612 (1861) ; Stal, Berlin Bnt. Zeitsch. x. p. 386 (1866). 

Centrotus mallcatorf Walker, Liyl 1. c. p. 612 (1861), Java. 

Centrotus malleoluBf Walker, List 1. c. p. 613 (1851), Java. 

CenirotuB malleuSy Walker, List l.*c. p. 613 (1851), Ceylon, 

CentrotypuB oJjeaus, St^l, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fdrh. p. 286 (1869), 

Cooruloan-black, shining ; prothorax tumid and rounded anteriorly 
and between the shoulders (especially in 9), deeply punctured ; horns 
conical, slightly projecting, almost horizontal ; posterior jirocess, sinuat- 
ed, slender, slightly curved below at the tip, longer than the abdomen : 
Bcutellura white, short ; basal half of tegmina of a transparent yellow, rest 
brown, external border blackish {Fawm,), Long 8-10 millims. 

Reposed from Java, Ceylon, India. 

- Genus Cocoosterphus, St&I. 

Hem. Fabr. ii. p. 61 (1869), 

Body small, obovato : head with the eyes equal in breadth tc 
the -anterior part of the thorax, with the eyes, deflexed, somewhat 
transverao, slightly indexed beneath the eyes, frons a little eleva- 
ted, not freely prominent, with the apical margin a little prominu- 
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loros : obelli twice as distant from each other as from the eyes : 
thorax moderately convex, unarmed on both sides anteriorly, gra- 
dually narrowed behind the slightly prominulous lateral angles and 
gradually passing into the posterior* process ; the posterior process 
entire on both sides at th# base, not sinuated, gradually acuminated, 
straight, slightly deflexe^^ at the apex, eqiftallmg the apex of clavus, 
somewhat highly ridged, much depressed in the middle. No complete 
soutellum ; mesonotum furnished oiuboth sides at the apex with a spinule 
turning backwards. Togmina short, not extending beyond the . apex of 
the abdomen, gradually somewhat amplified towards the apex which is 
obliquely rounded, opaque and coriaceous at the base ; exterior vein of 
clavus united with the commissure at sonfb distance beyond the middle ; 
corium emitting the ulnar and radial veins from the base, ulnar vein 
somewhat forked before the middle of the corium, two discoidal areolas 
or, I? the areola behind the fork of the ulnar vein be included, three ; 
the exterior discoidal aroolj stylated, stylus sopamting the interior 
(or intermediate) discoidal areola from the first apical area, five apical 
areas. Wings with three apical areolas^ Feet modei*ato, tibiro prisma- 
tic, anterior a little depressed : anterior trochanters unarmed within. 

A curious genus allied to Qargara^ Stal ; but very distinct in having 
the thorax behind the lateral angles gi^dually^ passing into the posterior 
process which has no sinus at the base ; there is no produced comploto 
scutellum, but the mesonotum is armed at the apex with two very distant 
spines (Stal). 

22. CoocoSTERPHUS MiNUTUS, Fabricius. 

Membracia minutaj Fabricius, Ent. Sys^*. gappt. p. 614 (1798). 

Centrotua minutus, Fabricius, Syst. Rhyng. p. 22 (1803). 

Scaphula (?) minuinfit Fairmaire, A. S. B. F, (2 eur.) iv. p. 496 (1840) j Walker, 
List Horn. B. M ii. p. 689 (1 861). 

Coccoaterphua minutuSy St&l,*Hem. Fabr. ii. pr61 (1869). 

Minute : Tiead and th!>rax black, scabrous witli elevated dots : tho- 
rax subunarmod, prod^iced posteriorly, attenuated, a little elevated before 
the apex, as long as the abdomen : togmina obscurely whitish, somewhat 
spotted fuscous, black %,t the base ;* wings shorter, hyaline : body black 
{Fair,), Black, flavescont-greyish-soriceous : head, thorax and tegmina 
remotely sprinkled with somewhat large gmnulos : thorax furnished with 
a riigo or keel, obsolete anteriorly, very elevated in the posterior pro- 
cess, in its medium depressed part interrupted : tegmina palely greyish- 
flavescent, subpellucid, obsoletely dotted with white, veins hero ajid there 
infusoate, granules and almost thir^ basal part, black ; black part punc- 
tured ; ulnar vein running through tjiis part ^eyish-flavescent (StU). 

d*. Body long 3^ : broad 2 millims. 

Reported from E. India, Tranquebar. 
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Subfamily Dabnina, Stil. 

Damidat Stal, Ofyera. K. V.-A. p. 566 (1867) ; p. 250 (1869). 

Genus Hemiptycha, Germar (in part). 

Fairmairo, A. S. B. F. (2 e6r.) iv. p. 812 (1846^ ; Sfcal, OfvorB. K. V.-A. F6rh. 
p. 557 ((1867), p. 250 (1869). y 

Thorax without an impression above the lateral angles, much eleva- 
ted anteriorly, furnished on both sidraa with a long horn, strong, curved, 
acute, turning upwards, reaching with the lateral margins of the poste- 
rior process the longitudinal vein of the clavus, covering part of the 
<apex of the clavus and narrow interior posterior ' part of the corium, 
apical haM or more very slightly deflexed ; entire dorsum tectiform or 
compressly acute, sinuatbd above beyond the middle, behind the sinus' 
gradually decreasing in height, equal to or extending a little beyond 
the apex of the tegmina ; head obtusely triangular : ocelli a little moro 
distant from th6 eyes than from each other. 

#<* 

23. Hemipttcha ceux, Linnajus. 

Cicada erm^ Linn., Syat. Nat. (od. 10) i. p. 436 (1758) : Mns. Lnd. Ulr. p. 154 
(1764). 

Bemiptycha crux^ St^l, Berlin Bni. Zeitsch. ce, p. 389 (1866). 

Fuscous-testaceous : thorax black, anteriorly obsolotely spinklcd 
testaceous, behind the lateral horns broadly margined with yellow, 
this yellow margin narrowed backwards, extended beyond the middle of 
the posterior produced part : tegmina fuscous. Thorax distinctly punc- 
tulate, famished with a very strong and Jong horn above the lateral 
angles, compressed, turning outwards and moderately upwards, at the apex 
obliquely truncated, anteriorly rounded, at the apex posteriorly acumi- 
nate, slightly amplified to wands tlie tip ; posterior produced part gradu- 
ally acuminated, extending a little beyond the tip of the tegmina ; apex 
itself very slightly recurved: dorsum seen from the side somewhat 
straight and with a distinct ridge, lateral margihs straight (Stal). ?, 
body long 18 ; exp. horns of thorax 1^ raillims. ^ 

Reported from India (Lwm.). 

Genus Scaphula, Fairmaire. 

A. S. E. P. (2 flor.) iv. p. 494 (1846). 

Head triangular, rounded at the tip : eyes very broad, prominent , 
ocelli contiguous : prothorax smooth, sometimes elevated, slightly 
rounded posteriorly : tegmina free, with posterior veins waved, one small 
discoidal; the internal extremity sometimes slightly covered by the 
prothorax : posterior tarsi longer than the anterior (Fairm.), 
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24. ScAPnuLA SEHiATSA, Fairmalrc. 

Sccuphula semiatraf Fairmaire, A. S. £. F. (2 Ber.) iv. p. 494, t. iii. f. 16, 19 ; t. 
vii, f. 20 (1846) ; Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 589 (1851). 

BrowaUh black, shining^; prothomx somewhat elevated in tho mid- 
dle, jjermlnated posteriorly, by a defined, rounded border; tcgmina free, 
dull black, posterior thirotransparqnt : abdomen beneath, anterior feet, 
knees, and tarsi yellowish; posterior feet blackish (JPairm*) Body 
long 6 millims. • 

Reported from Coromandel ? 

• 

^ Family jASSiDiE, Stal. 

Jassidat Sta.1, Horn. Afric. iv. p. 82 (18GG) ; Fioboi^ Kai. p. 8 (1872) 5 Rov. 
Mag. Zool. (3 Bcr.) iii., pp. 337, 38G, (1875). 

Subfamily Pabopina, Fiebor. 

Paropida, Fiober, Kat. p. 7 (18f2) ; Rev. Mag. Zool. (3 s6r.) iii, p. 384 (1875) ; 
Paro^ideSf Sign. A. S. £. F. (5 soi-.) ix, p. 47 (1879). 

Genus Signoretia, Stal. 

Frog. Eng. Rosa, p. 280 (1850). ^ 

^ 1 

Body elongate, subpaimllcl ; head with the eyes broader thau tho 
thorax, round in front, somilunated on tho vertex, subconcave, furnisliod 
posteriorly with a high transverse ridge ; frons largo, convex, with a 
much elevated longitudinal ridge ; ocelli placed in a small excavation 
in the margin of the base of the frons a»t the eyes : thorax shorter than 
broad, parallel, anteriorly somicircularly Voundod and pTOducod between 
tho eyes, rounded belWnd, posteriorly convex, anteriorly somicircalai’ly 
depressed, whore it is furnished with two ridges before tho apex, lying 
close to each other : scutollum small, triangular : togmina longer 
than tho abdomen with tho^longitndinoj veins towards the apex,' once 
joined by tho transverse nervures, the inti»acostal longitudinal vein 
forked behind tho middle : feet moderate, posterior iibifo tlu^eo- cornered, 
angles remotely spinose# Allied to Paropia : ocelli nearer the eyes, frons 
.convex, ridged, thorax differing in shape, tho snctellum very small 
(Sty^. 

25. SiGNORETTA MALAYA, St&l. 

Thamnoteitix mednya, Stal, Ofvors. K. V.-A. Forli. p. 192 (1855). 

Signoretia malayat StU, Freg. Eug. Rosa, p. 290, t. 4, £. 9, a. b. (1869). 

Virescent- whitish, densely and roughly punctured ; tegmlna viros- 
ceut whitish hyaline ; entire clavus, space between the costa and the 
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second longitudinal vein, also other veins on both sides, fairly roughly 
punctured (St&l). Long 7 ; broad, millims. 

Beported from Malacca, Tenasserim (P). 

Subfamily Lebbina, St&l. ^ 

Ledrma, Stil, Ofverg. K. V.-A. Fdrh. p. 781 (iStO) : Scarida, Fieber, Eat.jp. 7, 
(1872) ; Bey. Mag. Zool. (8 s^r.';, iii, p. 386, (1876). 

26. Ledba seb^cjlata, Fabncius. 

Ledra serrulatat Fabr., Syst. Bbyng. p. 24 (1803) : St&l, Hem. Fabr. ii, p. 68, 
(1809). 

• Greyish or fiavoscent-groyish : body beneath arid feet weakly testace- 
ous flavescent or testaceous whitish : tegmina greyish pellucid behind the 
middle, near the base with a pallescent, broad, obsolete band ; wings" 
sordidly hyaline ; the dorsum of the abdomen flavescent-sanguineous : 
thorax elevated posteriorly and furnished on both sides with a lobe, 
erect, produced 'forwards, crenulated posteriorly on the margin. Some- 
times with two interrupted bands on the inferior part of the head and 
certain median marks on the* thorax, black (Stal). 2 Body long, 18 ; 
broad 5 millims. Stature of L. aurita, Linn. (Britain) head more 
roundly produced, lobes of thorax longer. Head somewhat shorter than 
tho thorax, gradually distinctly, amplified through a short space before 
the eyes, thenco abruptly angulatod and anteriorly much rounded, the 
ocellar tract impressed, tho impressed part amplified forwards and 
gradually merging in tho anterior disc, anteocular part remotely sprinkled 
with distinct granules. Lateral margins of thorax parallel at the apex, 
thence somewhat divergent backVyards, two parallel ridges behind tho 
middle anteriorly slightly divergent, obtuse, minutely tuborculate, and 
towards tho sides a lobiform crest, very high, slightly bending forwards, 
remotely granulate, posteriofly crenulate. ^ Scutollum gradually trans- 
versely depressed towards the middle, before the middle sprinkled with 
granules towards the sides, posteiiorly much' elevated, the elevated part 
posteriorly black and granulate. Tegmina gradually slightly amplified 
beyond tho middle, thence rounded outwards ; almost entire clavus and 
corium towards tho base punctured and spririkled with granules at 
intervals, veins here and there infuscate, Tibite above sparingly gra- 
nulate. 

Beported from Malacca, Tranquebar. 

27. Ledra mutica, Fabricius. 

L 3 dra mutica, FabriciiiB, Syat. Bhyiig.rp. 25, (1803) : Stal, Horn. Fabr. ii, p. 59, 
(1869). 

Ledra fomicata, Walker, List Horn. L, M. iii, p. 816, (1861). 

Ledra carinata. Walker, List 1. c. p. 816, (1861). 
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Greyish mingled with fuscous or weak ferruginous and granulated, 
beneath palely sordid fiavescent : head and thorax equal in length, the 
head obtusely angulated at the apex, the thorax posteriorly quadrieari- 
nate : dorsumof abdomen weakly sanguineous ; elavus sometimes marked 
anteriorly with a large pal(^ spot : wings sordid hyaline, sanguineous at 
the base. 2, body long,- 18 ; broad 4| millions. 

Allied to L, dilatata, Walker, but narrower, lu^ad longer. Hoad 
very obtusely tcctiform, much produced, furnislied with a median wrin- 
kle, running through it, and posteriorly with four longitudinal wrinkles, 
the exterior a little oblique ; somewhat roundly amplified before tljo eyes, 
thence gimlually obtusely angulated towards the apex, gradually ver^’' 
obtusely roundly-nan'owed, sprinkled witB granules and small tubercles. 
Thorax hardly narrowed forwards, suhsinuaie before tbo middle on both 
sides, behind the middle gradually elevated bfickwards, remotely sprin- 
kled* witli giunulcs, posteriorly furnished with four parallel ridges. 
Scutellum with the apical paijt much elevated and longitudinally birug(»se, 
the wrinkles {rugai) graiiuTated. Togmiua gradually a little amplified 
beyond the middfe, thence rounded extgrmilly, bohi)id the middle more 
pellucid, towards the base sprinklcckat intervals with granules, greyish, 
veins more obscure, hero and there infuscato or palely fcrj’uginous. 
Tibias above sprinkled with some granufes (Stal). 

Reported from Trauquobar, N. India, N. Bonj^al. 

28. Ledra uiLATATA, Walker. 

Ledra dilatata^ Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii, p. 811, (185J) : Stal, Of vers, K, V.- 
A, Forh. p. 495, (1862) ; Horn. Fabr. ii, ]). Ji9, (1860). 

Ledra scutellata, Walker, I. c. p. 812, (1881). 

Ledra plufLa^ Walker, 1. c. p. 812, (1851). 

Closely allied to L. miitica, F.abr. Testaceous, paler beneath : head 
and prothorax, with ferruginous tubercles :* lioad broader than the thorax, 
very slightly arcuated, jmtorior mai^gin rounded, each side soriicwhat 
angulated, hinder mai;gin very slightly sinuate, weakly tiicaririato, the 
lateral ridges short and oblique ; its length hardly half its breadth : thorax 
convex on the disc, fu»’owed across* very slightly convex along the ante- 
rior margin, with a pale baud on the disc, whicli has five slight ridges, 
the middle one short : posterior margin concave in tJje middle^ convex on 
each side : scutellum gibbous with two slight crests towards the tips : 
abdomen red above : tegmiria whitish, very convex along the fore- 
borders towards the tips ; veins pale ferruginous with a few piceous 
tubercles towards the base : wings (jolourless : tibiie with piceous lfal)or- 
oles, slightly widened and fringed ^WalJccry, Body long 10 : teg. 25 
millims. 

Reported from E. India. 
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29. Ledha DOitSAiiis, Walkor. 

Ledra dorsaXiR, Walker, List Hoin. B. M. iii, p. 810, (1661) ; St&l, Ofrers, K. Y.- 
A. Fork. p. 406, (1862). 

Eoriniginoua, tcstaceona beneath, head a little broader than the 
thorax : very slightly arched, rounded in iront, obtusely angular on 
each side, slightly sinuate on the posterior margin ; its length hardly 
half its breadth ; three broad, low, rounded ridges on the vertex, the 
side pair oblique; face with thr^e (black stripes corresponding to the 
ridges above ; shield roughly punctured, slightly convex in front, very 
concave on the hind border, armed with six crests, outer pair irregular, 
horizontal, and oblique ; next pair vortical, veiy high, marked with black, 
convex above, perpendicular and forming right angles behind ; inner 
pair slight, interrupted with two black dots on each towards the hind 
border, soutelluin convex : abdominal appendages short : legs testaceous : 
tegmina ferruginous, tuherculate, especially towards the base, almost 
colourless towaAis tlio tips: wings almost* colourless (TYtt/A:er^. Body 
long 21 ; teg. 37 J millims. 

llcported from Silhat. 

The following three species are 't>f doubtful position : — 

30. Ledra punctata, Walker. 

Ledra 'puncUda^ Walker, List Horn, B. M. iii, p, 824, (1851), 

* Testaceous, paler beneath : head and thorax broad, roughly punc- 
tured ; Lend very short- conical, narrower than the thorax, not arched, 
hardly ridged, very slightly concave along tho hind border, with irregu- 
lar wliitisli reticulations ; its length less than half its breadth \ face 
with a furrow along each side : shield green on thef disc, with irregular 
whitish reticulations in front and on each side, where it is slightly 
widened and angular : legs pale testaceous ; tegmina almost colourless, 
IJunctured from the base to tho tips, tinged w"ith pale green and along 
the borders with pale brown ; tips dai'ker brown veins very few: winga 
white {Walter). Body long, ; teg. 15^ millims. 

Reported from Malabar, 

31. Ledra lineata,* Walker. 

Ledra lineata^ Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii, p. 830 (1861). 

StrainineouB, fusiform : head and thorax flat ; head almost smooth, 
coniQal,' almost as broad as tho (ihoiux, not arched nor lidgod, with a 
slight rim, hardly sinuate along the hind border ; its length less than 
its breadth j face flat on tho disc, with very oblique and indistinct 
fttriffl on each side : shield minutely stiiatcd across } scutellom with a 
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^ slightly arched transverse suture near the tip : tcgmiua whitish, sorui- 
transparent ; veins bordered with a darker colour ; wings colourless 
(Wallcer), Body long, 7J : teg, 10 J millims. 

Reported from N. India. 

• 

# 32. Ledra PUNCTiFEXiA, Walker. 

Ledra punctifera, Walkor, List Homf B. M. Snppt. p. 24.9 (1838). > 

Greenish-testaceous (palo gre^n*? wlion alive) ; very minutely punc- 
tured, whitish testaceous beneath : head flat, short, conical, very slightly 
impressed, on each side above, and with a very slight keel beneath : 
thorax with a very slight impression on each side : togmina with rainoso 
^ veins and with a black point in each disc towards the hind border : wings 
vitreous (Walftor), Body long, : tog. 25 millims. 

JEloportod from Darjeeling. 

Genui^ Lei)R 01 *sxs, White, • 

A. M. N. n. xiv, p. 425 (1844). 

Head with its prolongation longer tlfhn wide, parallel in front of tlio 
eyes, as wide as the thorax, then gradually curved to the tip, which is 
somewhat obtuse ; ocelli on the same li>io with the front ol: the eyes and 
rather more distant from each other than from* the eyes : eyes large but 
not very prominent ; prolongation hollowed out feoncaih, with a spear- 
shaped elevated ridge ninning down the middle, the base of wliieli, on 
the face between the eyes, is hollowed out : antenna) spring from a depi’os- 
sion in front of the eyes beneath, 3-joInted, the terminal joint enrling in 
a longish bnstle : thorax rounded in fraiit, very deeply notched behind, 
the posterior angle# truricately rounded : togmina with many inclosed 
cells at the end, tlie veins robust ; body elongate, margined beneath : 
tibia) of posterior feet not dilated, serrated^behiiid (White), 

33. Ledroi\sis onYifiENS, Walker. 

Ledra ohligenti, Walker, List Horn. B. AI. Suppt. p. 231 (1838). 

hedropsis obligonSf Ofvers. K, A5.-A. Fork, p, 49i> (1802). 

Reddish, very elongate-subfusiform, testaceous beneath: head convex, 
eloi^ate-conical, much longer than broad ; under side concave, with a 
very broad border, tlie middle compartment lanceolate, black towards 
thdtip of the vertex: thorax convex; abdomen compressed, with a 
dorsal ridge ; togmina tawny, reticulated ; veins very numorous with 
some whitish marks : wings greyisl>vitreous (Walker). Body iSng 12 1 ; 
teg. 16-J' millims. 

Reported from India ? 
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Genus TiTuniA, Stal. 

Ofvcrs. K. V.-A. Fi>rh. p. 168 (1866) ; Hem. Afric. iv. p. 102 (1860). 

Body large, oblong : head f oliaceous, clypoated, triangular, rounded at 
fch(5 aj)0x, produced forwards and a little downwards, vertex flat ; frons 
narrow, flat : face beneath the eyes, abruptly much narrowed, thence 
gividually narrowed, margins very slightly amplified : eyes small : ocelli 
placed behind the middle of the veriex between the eyes, more distant 
from tlie eyes than from each other > thorax and vertex in the same 
iflanc, somewhat sloped, the former soxangular, angiilately amplified on 
both sides, lateral marghis acute, anterior margin straight,, posterior 
Inargin slightly sinuated : scufcellum triangular ; tegmina coriaceous, 
densely punctured, tectiform, reaching the apex of the abdomen, clavus< 
very broad in the middle, coriiim triangular, obli(]nely or roundly trun- 
cated behind the clavus ; veins irregularly aiiastojuo.scd towardr tho, 
apex, less elevated : foot somewliat short : anterior coxoe free ; last tibiso 
•remotely dentated above. Allied to Fetaldcejihala, (Stal). 

34. Tttuui\ riiANATA, Fabricins. 

Memhracis •planning Fabr., Eiit. Syst. Iv. p. 11 (1794). 

Ledra planatUy Fahr., Syst. lUiyris?. p. 25 (1803). 

Epiclmcs planataf Am. & Bqty., Hist. Nat, Ins. Hem. p. 578 (1843); Walkor, 
List Horn. n. M. iii. p. 831 (1851). 

Epiclincs hehes^f 'VYalkor, Ins. Saund. IfoTn. p. 100 (1858). 

Petnlocpphala planata^ Stal, Ofvors. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 501 (18G2). 

Petalucaphnla v^panm^ Stal, Ot'vors. 1. c. p. 158 (1805). 

Tituria planatQf Stal, Hum, Fabr. ii* p. 59 (1800). 

Clypeus flat, triangular, entirely virescent, eyes oblong, fuscous : pro- 
notum smooth, flat, virescent, produced on both sides in a flat point, 
strong, acute : tegmina virescent, immaculate ; body virescent (Fair.). 
Olivaceous flavescent turning into virescent ; above with the proste- 
thiuni densely and distinctly punctured ; hbad above finely and spar- 
ingly punctured : costa sordidly flavescent ; apex, of the spines of the 
last libiao fuscous ; head obtusely triangular, more than twice as broad 
as long ; thorax much dilated on both sid' s, angles acute, the 
anierioi’ niai^gin of the dilate<l part about one third longer than the pos- 
terior margin, tlie latter iiifuscaic ; the last ventnil segment in the 9 
deeply sinuated at the apex (Stal). 9, body 18 : breadth of prouotum 
10 millims. 

Rcjjiortcd from Malacca, India, Tonasserim. ^ 

SuKfamily Proconuna, StSl. 

Ofvers. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 733 (1870). 
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Genus Tettiqonia, H. Geoffrey (in part). 

Hist. Ins. p. 429 (1764) : Signoret, A. S. E. F. (2 b6v.) i. p. 13 (1852). 

Signoret (in L supra c.) reviews the history of tho group, first esta- 
blished by Geoffrey, in his work describing the insects found in tho neigli- 
boijrhood of Paris, under tho name TettUjonia, In 1794, Fabricius sepa- 
rated *the same group in fiis Ent. S^st. (iv. p*27) under tlio name Oioada, 
and in his Syst. Rliyn. (1803) formed from it the genera Jassus, F/ata, 
and Cumins, In 1811, Latreillo re-established Tettigonia, and, in 1821, 
(Mag. Ent. iv.) Gonnar reduced it by creating tho genera Chjpona^ 
Cirlidea, and others.. In 1825, Lepolletier de St. Fargean and Audinot- 
Sarvillo (Enc. Moth. x. p. GOO) formed tw® divisions, Teffigonia for those 
in which the head is rounded beyond tho eyes ajid Froronia for those in 
which tho head is conical. In 1829, Latreille (Regno Anim. 2nd od., 
ii, 2$H) separated Oi'mu' from iVocowia, and, in 1832, Do Laporto do 
Castelnoau (A. S, E. F. i, p. 222) formed Germaria iind^RJiaphidorfi inus. 
In 1835, Burmcistor (Handb. ii, (i) p. 117) restored tho Tettigonia of 
Latreille and Gefmar with four subdivisions, and, again in 1840, Blan- 
chard (Llist. Nat. Ins. iii) admits divisions only. In 1843, Amyot and 
Servillo (Hist. Nat. Ins. Horn. p. 5Gtf) admit Tettigonia, Germaria, Giccus^ 
Ithaphidorhinus, and Frooonia, and aM Anlacizes, Fimtostemma, and 
Acopsis, In 1850, Spiuola (Tav. Sin. Modena) created JHoJrocap'hala 
and WoJ/ella, and, in tho same year, Signoret created Dilohoptcriis (Rev. 
Zool. (2 scr.) ii, p. 284). In 1851, Fitch formed TIelochara for an 
American species, and, in the same year. Walker created Propefes. 

In 1852-54, Signoret (A. S. E. IJ. (3 sor.) i-iii.) keeps one gdnns 
and five groups, and notices some 390 species then recorded from all parts 
of the world. Stal,^n 1869 (Hem. Fabr. ii, p. 59, note), includes the 
group in his subfamily Jassida and division Procmdvla, preserving Ger- 
maria, dec us, Fiestostenvifiaf KJiaphidorJImus, Frornuia, and Tettigonia 
and adding a number of lits own gen^fa. In 1870, Stal (Ofvers. 'K. V.- 
A. Forh. p. 733) raises tho group to tho dignity of a subfjunily under 
tho iiarno Froconiina. In 1884, Tasebenherg (Zeit.'^ch. Nat. Wiss. Ifalh*, 
p, 431) sinks the genera and reviotVs the whole as one genus with sul)- 
divisions mnning so closely the one into tho othci* a.s not to afford good 
generic characters. After examining tho figures givc3n by Signorof, this 
appears to mo to bo the most rea.sonaI)lc solution of the diflicultios con- 
nected with the arrangement of the insects belonging to this group, 
which now number nearly five hundred. 

35. Tettigonia seSicircularis, Signoret. • 

Tettigonia mnicircularift, Signoret, A.«S.E.F. (3 sdr.) i, p. 348, 1. 10, f. 5 (1863) 
Walker, List B. M. Suppt. p. 219 (1858). 
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Hoad rounded anteriorly, yellow, with two frontal bands united on 
the clypcufl, white : clypeus and rostrum black : two half moons united 
on the vertex, a median band and on each side two spots, black : prono- 
tum transverse with two bands, anterior one narrow and sinuate d, poste- 
rior broad, uniting with the first, and ou each side between them a 
transverse patch, black : sontellum with a semicircular band proceeding 
fiom the base, black: tegmina fusCons, with a farinose, powdery sub- 
stance ; lateral margins transparent t abdomen black with the sides and 
border of the segments, yellow ; exterior margin pale, bordered with 
black, anus white : feet yellow. Long 5-0 inillims. 

Reported from Pondi<diorry. 

<• t. 

3G. Tettioonia pavo, Signoret. s 

Tettigonia pavOf fiignoret, A. S. E. F. (3 aer.) i, p. 073, t. 22, f. 4 (1853) : Wal- 
ker, List B. M. Suppt. p. 218 (1858). 

Bluish-black : head rounded, above bluish-black, beneath yellow 
with the frons and vertex between the eyes depressed : prothorax ante- 
riorly somewhat narrow, yellow, with five spots or patches, black, of 
which three are on the anterior margin and two, cori’cspondi ng to two 
on the base of the scutellura, are on tJio posterior margin : tegmina red, 
brown at the tips and exhibiting two bluish circles formed of an easily 
removeable farinose powder, one of these circles is on the cubital disc 
near the scutellaiy angle and the other is at the tij), half in the red i)art 
of tlie tcgnicn and half in the brown tip : wings brownish : abdomen 
bluish-black with the margins of the sogmouts bemoatb, yellow : anal 
a})pondago as in T, ferrnc/mea : feet yellow. Long 15 millinis. 

Reported from Bengal. 

37. Tettjgoxia kekkuginea, Fabricius. 

Cicada ferruginea^ Fabrioius, Ent. Syst. iv. p'. 32 (1794) ; Suppt. p. 218 (1798) ; 
Syst. lil»yTig. p. 62 (1803). it '' 

Pracemia fcmiginca. Walker, List B. M. Hi, p. 783 (1851). 

Tettigov-ia apirnliSf Walker, List I, r. p. 736, China. 

Tefilgonio coaiiniSf Walker, 1. c. p. 736,. China. 

Tcttxjonia cuhlitaj Walker, 1. e. p. 737, .lava. 

Teflignnia grwinaf Walker, 1. c. p. 737, Jura. 

Tettigonia ohacura, Walker, 1. c. p. 738, E. India. 

Tettigonin duplaen Walker, 1. o. p. 738, — ? 

Tetfigonia reducia, Walker, 1. c. p. 739, Tftujg Kong. 

TeAtigtmia longa^ Walker, 1. o. p. 740, Philippines. 

Teti^fonia immaculata^ Walker, 1. c. p.,7i0, Quito ? 

Teftigonia confiniH^Walker^J., c. p, 745, — ? 

Tettigo^ia fermgineat Germar, Hog. Lrit. iv. p. 69 (1821),: Signoret, Rev. Zool. 
p, 176 (1853) ; A. S. E. F. (3 sor.) i, p. 676, t. 22, f. 5 (1853) ; Walker, List B. M. 
Suppi. p. 218 (1858). 
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Fabricins describes this species thus ; — Head, thorax and scutel- 
lum spotted with black; tegminared: wings white. Of median size : 
head glaucous, with band at the base of the rostrum^ and dot on tho 
frous and vertex, dull black: thorax sub-cinorcous with an anterior 
spot and two posterior spotstcoiumon to the scutcllum, black : scutellum 
coaooloi’ous, with the tw^ common spots at IJio base and one towards the 
apex, dull black : tegmina forrugiaous, a little lighter at the tips : body 
and wings black.** Signoret notes *that the form of the anal appendage 
in the 9 distinguishes this species.* This is veiy large, deeply emargin- 
ato, covering a great pai*t of the vulvar plates, more or less round on 
the sides slnd in shape like two approximated lobes. Walker describeij 
his difEereut species as varying from tawny to red-lead colour, testace- 
'■^us, luicous or orange : the tips of the tegmina are black, lurid or brown : 
posterior margins of abdominal segments and tip of alxlomen, rod, 
tawny, Inteous or ferruginous, so that tlie form of the anal appendage in 
the 9 is the most stead3’’ clunictor for distinguishing a species so variable 
in colour, liody long, 14-20 millims. 

The frnliMii IVInseum possesses specimons from Sumatra, Tenasserim, 
Arakan, Sikkim, and Assam. ^ 

38. TrnjooNiA unima<^ulata, Signoret. 

i 

Tdtiijoniavnimacnlnfa, Sif?noret, A. B. K. F. (3 tjcr. ii. p. 2G (1854): Stil, Of- 
vors. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 734 (1 jh70). • 

TetUijonia hinborgit Btal, Frog. Fug. Uosa, Ins. p. 288 (1850), 

Whitish with yellow veins : head triangularly rounded in front 
with a black spot between tlie ocelli and on both sides, above the antennal 
margin, near the eyes : ocelli blackish* and j)laced in a deep groove : 
basal band on thorax produced subtriaiigularly in the middle and two 
basal spots on the scutcllum, black : pronotum very convex in front, 
straight behind above ihd ^utellura, auleriorly transversly furrowed : 
tegmina fuscous or yello^v«whitc witlij^he streaks a little brown, costal 
half, whitish hyalin^: abdoinori and feet yellowish whito; vertex im- 
pressed on both sides. Allied to T. alhtda, Walker, from which it ditrei*s 
in its smaller size, narrower head, ailieriorly more or loss obtusely roundly- 
subangulated, in wanting the median black apical spot, in the thorax 
being more narrowed forwards, posteriorly a little broader than the head, 
and* especially by the cavities on each side in front of the eyes in which 
are inserted the ocelli (Huju., StaU $ Body long, 5 : broad, millims. 

Reported from Philippinos, Malacca, India. 

^ • 

39. Tkttioonia Bella, Walker. 

Tettigmiia hella, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii, p. 778 (1851) : Signoret, A. S. B. 
F. (3 ser.) ii. p. 10, 1. 1, f. 8 (1854). 
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Black, striated and spotted yellow; head as broad as the thorax, ^ 
angularly rounded in front, somewhat concave posteiriorly ; vertex with 
a strii)e, a band on the posterior margin and a curved stripe on each side, 
frons and face with spots on each side and some larger marks in the 
middle, yellow ; thi’ce pair of largo contiguous lutoous spots on the head 
beneaih, one of these on dthe clypeus : thorax black, writh a puiwed 
yellow band on each side : scutellunpblack : tegmina black, with eight 
yellow patches or spots ; two obh’qne, basal ; two sutural forming a 
patch common to the tw’o tegmina and four marginal ; of the latter thoso 
on each side nearer the base, four times longer than the others, tips lurid: 
.abdomen black or purple, tawrny at the tip beiieath ; logs testaceous, 
anterior femora marked with black : wings brown, irridcscent, pale gray 
towards the base. In some eases the marks on the tegmina are oblong 
angular, more like loiigitiulixial bands than spots (^Sign.f WalJcJ), Long 
b^-C; tog. l‘2i milliius. 

Reported fiom N. India, Silhat. 

40. Tkttigonia ASSAM ensis, Distant, 

Tettigovia assamensisj Distant, Ent. M. M. xvi, p. 20^ (1880). 

Head pale yellow, with a blick fascia occupying the space between 
the ocelli ; pronotum creamy white, the lateral margins earmiuo and six 
black spots situated transversely, two smallest near anterior margin and 
the four larger across the disc. Scutellum pale yellow with three black 
spots, two basal and one subapical : togniiiia pale creamy white with a 
broad loiigitiidiinil subcostal carmine band, commencing near the base 
and extending to about the middle ; a black narrow oblique band* nearly 
crossing tlie tegmina at the base and at commencement of tlio carmine 
band and five dark fuscous spots situated, one in centre of carmine band, 
three wide apart, longitudinully on tho lisc, and one at the marginal 
apex of the coriaceous portion : w;ings dark IV scons wdtli olio apical bor- 
ders broadly creamy Avlutc : abdomen above pitcJiy, underside of body 
pitchy ; legs luteoiis and tarsi pi toby ; face orange yellow with a largo 
crescont-sliapod black fascia about -its centre rnd a small blacjk spot 
at tho base : the head is rounded in front, much broader than long, and 
transversely chaimellod on the disc {Distant), Body long, 13 millims. 

Reported from Assam. 

41. Tettigonia extkema, Walker. 

Trtli^onia extrema, Walkur, List Hoin. B. M. iii, p. 763 (1851) : Signorct, A. S. 
E. P. (3 scr.) i, p. 663, t. 21, f. 4 (1853) : Stal, Ofvers. K, V.-A. Porli, p. 4i)6 
(1862). « 

Enacanthiis esetremuti, Distant, Soient. Ecs. 2nd Yarkand Mission, p. 35 (1879). 
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Pale yellow : head InteoiiB ; vertex semicircular in front, hardly 
concave on the posterior margin, with a slight ridge on the disc which is 
mostly occupied by a black mushroom-shaped patch of which the stalk 
rests on the postoi’ior margin between the ocelli ; face smooth, shining, 
with a slight ridge and on (fioh side with indistinct oblique strice : tho- 
ray with a median obconical patch and a roi\pded spot on each side, also 
senteflum and abdomen, brownish black : tegmina yellow witli an elon- 
gated subtriangiilar blackish- brown stripe towards the intoHor margin 
and a similar stripe along the costft, almost to the apex, giudually much 
amplified towards the apex and itself striped paler ; wings dark brown 
{Walk.y Boiiy long Gi ; teg. long lill millims. ^ 

• Reported from N. India, Alurree. • 

} • 

42. TETTiaONIA QUADUILINEATA, Signorot. 

^Meifigonia quadrilinenia, Signorot, A. S. 10. F. (3 sor.) i, p. 669, t. 31, f. 12, 
(1853) : VViUkor, List Horn. B. M.^Snppt. p. 318 (1858). , 

Head, thoitix, and scutellnm yellow, with two median stripes from 
the vertex to the posterior margin of the ihoi'ax, a fine lino between tlieso 
stripes on the vertex, a stripe on tbq Jatcml borders of the thorax, and 
three spots on the scutellnm, dark brown : tegmina red with interrupted 
narrow longitudinal black lines, irrcgiilitrly disposed in rows, tips pale. 
Long 12 millims. 

Reported fi*om E. India. 

43. Tettioonia kubromaculata, Signorot. 

Tettigonia cardlnaliHj Wtilkor (nec FabrfciTiH), List Horn. B. M. iii, p, 74‘1 j (1851). 

Tettigonia ruhromarAilala^ Signuret, A. S. E. F. (3 B6r.) i, p. 668, t. 21, f. 11 (1853) 
Walker, List. 1. c. Supp*. p. 318 (1858). 

Above deep black : hejyl with an irregular angular black mark on 
the vertex, including a subquadrato black mark wliicli proceeds from 
the hind border; face iTat with tv^o black stripes which unite on the 
elj'^peus, sides tawny ^ rostrum piccoua ; tliomx witli a transverse band 
and lateral bands, red : scutellnm red with two triangular spots, their 
bases resting on the aiftcrior margin and a sagittate mark near the apices 
of those spots, black : tegmina black with a number of uninterrupted 
longitudinal red streaks, the ends of most of which on each tegmen meet 
the ends of the corresponding streaks on the other tegmen ; wings with 
a metallic tinge : tip of abdomen red; legs red, feet tawny (Sign.). 
Long with teg. 12-14 millims. * , 

Roj3oried from Nop41 : the Kidian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim and Sibsagar (Assam). 

14 
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44. Tettioonu opponbns, Walker. 

Tettigonia opponenSf Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii, p. 767 (1851) : Signoret, A. S. 
E. F. (3 B6r.) i, p. 607, t. 21, f. 10 (1853). 

Black : head and thorax slightly convex, head bright orange, con- 
cave along the posterior margin, more conveS: in front, with two clavate 
stripes and a spot betweAi the tips of the stripes, black ; beneatli |5hl0 
yellow, twice broader than long ; face^ oval with a flat pale orange disc, 
a black stripe along two-thirds ef each^sido is united to a black stripe on* 
the clypeus, which is ridged and slightly compressed ; rostrum pale 
yellow : thorax with a broad orange band which is sometimes half inter- 
qruptod on the hind border and is waved along the fore border near each 
side of which it includes a little black cross streak, also a large subqda- 
drato orange spot whose bind border is notched on each side near the tip* 
of the scutellum which is tawny ; legs pale yellow ; tegmina dark grey 
with three orange stripes, costal and median united at the base, interior 
hardly extending beyond the middle, veins •brown (Walk,, Sign.). Long 
12 millims. 

Reported from N. India. , 

Subfamily Acocephalina, Signorot. 

Acocephalidte, Fiobor, Kat. p. 10 (1872) ; Acocephalidet, Patou, Signoret, A. S. 

E. i\ (5 8er.) ix, p. 47 (1879). 

« 

45. Acocephalus steaminkus, Walker. 

Acocephalun fitramin-eusy Walker, List now. B. M, iii, p. 847 (1851) j Stal, Ofvers. 
K. V.-A. POrh. p. 494 (1802) !, Signorot,. A. 8. E. P. (5 »6r.) ix, p. 88 (1879). * 

Bythoscopua airamineusy Distiinfc, Slcioni. Res. 2nd Yaikand Miss. p. 18 (1879). 

Byihoscoputt indicatuSf Walker, List 1. c. Sappt. p, 266 (1858). 

Pale testaceous ; head slightly mgose, a little narrower than the 
thorax, rounded and almost semicircular in ^ront, less sinuate behind ; 
about four times broader than long ; vertex lounger in the Vniddle than on 
the sides ; two black dots on the anterior border which forms a slight 
rim ; face flat, broad, puiicturcd : thoinx transversely striated : soutcl- 
lum very slightly punctured : tegmina almost^, colourless, punctured 
nearly to the tips, pale testaceous towards the base : wings colourless 
(Walke7'). Body long, Oj ; tog. 21 millims. 

Reported from Celebes, Java, N. China, Sind valley. • 

Genus Heoalus, St&l. 

A. S«' B. F. (4 Ber.) iv, p. 65 (1864) : Horn. Afric. it, pt 113 (1866) : Signoret, A. 
S. E. F. (6 »&:’.) ix, p. 266 (1879) i includes Olossocralm, Fiebor (Ber. Mag. Zool* 
(3s6r.)u,t. 403, 1876). ‘ 
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Body oblong or elongate, depressed : bead somewbat large or some- 
what so produced, apical margin acute, more or less broadly foliaceous ; 
face dilated, somewbat deeply sinuated below tbe eyes ; frons a little 
convex : eyes small or moderate : ocelli placed on tbe apical margin of 
tbe bead or at or near tbe yes ; tborax transverse, very obtusely round- 
e(} at tbe apex : scutellum &iangular, a little broader than long : tcgmi- 
na afmost as long as tbe* abdomen^ marginedT at tbe apex, valvato behind 
the clavus, with five apical areas : feet moderate, posterior tibisB very 
spinose. Allied to Siva, StSl, but dUEers in tbe bead larger, more pro- 
duced, margin foliaceous (St§l). 

46. Hecalus sulcatus, Fiebor. 

^ ^ • 

Glosaocratus mlcatus, Fiober, Verb. K. K. Zool.>bot. Gosell. Wion. xvi, p. 518, t. 

® y, f. 13 (1866). 

Hecalus sulcatus, Signoret, A. S. E. F. (5 s^r.) ix, p. 272, t. 8, f. 28 (1879). 

*Sordid yellow : vertex parallel, parabolic in front, angles very ob- 
tusely rounded : protborax yfith four elongated cavities^ in front,, finely 
striated transversely behind : tegmina transparent, as long as the abdo- 
men : veins strong, yellowish, not margined ; a blackish dot at the point 
of tbe clavus : abdomen above with two*l}ands of small brown patches, 
two at tbe base of each segment : feet entirely sordid yellow, unicolo- 
rous : ventral segments parallel, medianf lobe ob\.usely salient, sides sinua- 
ted {Fieher), 5, body long, 11 millims. 

Reported from E. India. Signoret considers ilfis species to be probably 
one with If. pari;a, Walker (List iii, p. 828), though he gives the latter 
also ;with a P as a synonym possibly of H. paykulU, Stal, who, however, 
makes it a Selenocejyhalus in Of vers. f!. V.-A. Fdrh. p. 494 (1862). 

• 

47. Hecalus patkulli, Stai. 

Petdloccphala paylculli, Stal, Ofv«rs. K. V.-A. Forb. p. 252 (1864). 

Hecalus pay kulli, Btfkl, A. Sg E, F. (4 s«r.), ,iv, p. 64 (1864): Signoret, ibid. 
(6 Bcr.) ix, p. 27i) (1879), t. 7, f . 26! 

Sordid whitish-yellow, smooth, shining, clouded with brown on the 
vertex, the length of the median line, and transversely on the protborax, 
the tegmina and the veins of the same colour but with a brown line on 
each side. Head defined on the margin only, one and half times longer 
than the protborax, as long as broad between the eyes, angularly round- 
ed, •the sides almost parallel above the eyes, then forming an angle 
at the tip ; two excavations on the vertex on each side. Frons convex 
with a foliaceous border anteriorly, grooved on the sides, border con- 
cave above the clypeuji which is itself ^broader at the base than at the 
tips but showing its greatest breaflth in the middle, carinate in its 
median part. Rostrum very short. .Gente with the tip oblique from tbe 
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clypeus to the eye forming a very acute angle, concave, sinuous towards 
the clypeus then omarginate, concave near the eye. The prothorax a 
little more than twice broader than long, finely striated transversely in 
the posterior half and with several less marked impressions anteriorly. 
Tegmina opaque with four discoidal areas of^ which two are anteapical, 
five apical areas and three in the marginal space ; a black dot occurs ,at 
the tip of the claval angle. Wing^ hj-aline with the third sector re- 
united at the internal branch of the bifurcation of the second sector, 
then bifurcate and forming a long** angular cell. Pectus and abdomen 
yellow ; the latter a little deeper towards the base of the dorsal segments, 
S has last segment of the abdomen hardly longer ,tlian the preceding, 
apical margin straight ; a very small genital appendage ; genital plates 
very narrow at the tip almost as long as the hypopygium and pubescent 
on the ^idos ; the hypopygium a little broader and pubescent, the anal 
tube is surrounded by it and extends beyond it by very little. The 2 
has the last segment twice as long as the preceding, convex at the supe- 
rior margin, angular in the middle and wea&ly sinuated on each side ; 
tlie genital appendages or valvules are more than tvTico as long as the 
preceding and the oviduct extends beyond them by about one- third 
(Signoret). StSl writes : — Shining, sordid whitish-yellow ; head (eyes 
oxcej)ted) almost equally long and broad, longer by half than the thorax, 
anteriorly sliglilly narrowed, smoothish : tegmina opaque ; ©yes fuscous. 
i Body long 5; broaej, hardly 2 millims : 9, body long 6; broad, 2 
milliras : SMI gives 9 long 8^ ; breadth thoiux 2 millims. 

Reported from China, Senegal, (Austmlia ?), Silhat. 

Genus Thomsoniella, Signorot. 

A. S. E. F. (5 B6r.) x, p. 62 (1880)i 

Separated from UecaluSy Stal, by the presence of six discoidal areo- 
lae. Body depressed : head prolonged in front, foliaceous on the ante- 
rior margin of the vertex, ^ith a groove tiiroughout its entire length, 
vertex depressed, also the fi’ous, the latter with the grooves and lateral 
sutures extending to the anterior border of the head : geme sinuated, 
rounded in the middle : the lores occupying the entire space between the 
margin of the gente and the frontal* suture : sides of clypeus almost 
parallel, rounded at the tip, one and half times longer than broad : pro- 
thorax transverse, almost broader than the head with the eyes : tegmina 
transparent hyahno with a narrow marginal limbus : rest as in Hecalus 
{Signorei), 

48. Thomsoniella kirschbaumii, Stal. 

HecaluB kirschhaumiij StS.1, Ofvers. K. V.-A. FSrh. p. 737 (1870). 

Thomsoniella Jcirschhaumii, Signoret, A. S. E. F. (5 a^r.) x, p. 62, t. 1, f. 44 
(1880). 
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Pale yellow, shining, with a dot at the tip of the clavns and on the 
middle of the first apical area, black : anterior margin of vertex blackish. 

, Head a little shorter than broad between the eyes, the anterior margin 
weakly angularly rounded and refiexod, vortex concave, ocelli in the 
groove very close to the eyeet Frons convex, almost as long as broad, the 
sides much rounded : gerjp broad with the ai^glo very obtusely rounded. 
Prothorax convex anteriorly, concave behind, the lateral margins very 
slightly convex, almost parallel ; finely, transversely striated. Clyj)eus 
with the sides parallel, rounded at the tip. Tcgmina rounded at the tips 
with four broad apical and six discoidal cells, the sixth comprising a 
small hexagonal cellule with equal sides before the third aincal cell ; thero^ 
is Also a supplementary cellule ; limbus very narrow, a transverse vein 
between the two veins of the clavus. Abdomen Icmg, the last segment (?) 
twice as long as the penultimate with the margin sinuous, omarginato 
in the middle and furnished with a rounded median lobe ; valvules one 
half longer and the oviduct extending beyond them ^by a third. ? , 
body long,l^ 5 broad, 2 millims. 

Reported f roir? Philippines, Ceylon, India. 

Resembles P. Stal, bnt* differs in the more rounded 

head, in the number of discoidal ccllfdos, and in the gi’oovo on tho border 
of tho head (Sign.). * ^ 

Genus Sklenocepualus, Gerirvar. 

Silhermaim’s Bov. Ent. i, p. 180 (1833) : Burmeister, Ilatidb. ii, (i), p. 111 
(1835) : Amyot and Servillo, ITisfc. Nat. Iria. Hem. p. 583 (1843) : Si»l, Hem. Afric. 
iv, p. 108 (1806) : Ficbor, Bov. Mag. Z 00 I. (3 a^r.) iii, p. 399 (1875). 

• 

Body oblong ; head short, broadly round ea at the apex, apical mar- 
gin with a furrow : ijertex flat, horizontal : face dilated, depressed at tho 
base, lateml margins slightly siuuatod beneath the eyes : ocelli placed 
in the furrow of the apical maiigin of the he^id at or near the eyes : thoiux 
transverse, roirtided anteiiprly : scutellum a little broader than Jong, 
triangular: tegniina extending beyond tho apex of the abdomen, mcm- 
branons, margined at Ihe apex, valvaie behind the clavus, with 4-5 apical 
areas : feet moderate, jgpstorior tibito, a little compressed, veiy spiuose 
(Stal). 

49. Selenocephalus EOKEaius, Stal. 

Selenocephalus egregius, Stal, A. S. E. F. (4 sur.) iv, p. 66 (1804) ; Signoret, 
ibid. (5 ser.) X, p. 62, t. 2, f. 52 (1880). 

Light olive green, smooth ; vermillion spots on tho head, *p 5 otho- 
rax and scutellum, glossy. Head very little broader than the prothorax, 
rounded in front ; vertex not longer •in the middle than towards tho 
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eyes, with a biarcnated band of veraiillion, margin with a slight 
groove, ocelli a little distant from the eyes ; frons with the sutures 
concave, then convex at the tip, weakly impressed in front. ClypeuB / 
one and half times longer than broad, spatnliform ; lores much round- 
ed ; genes broad, tip convex, a little siemate in front of the sub- 
ocular piece. Prothorax .two and half time^ broader than long^ thrice 
longer tlian the vertex and with a vermillion band in front which starting 
from the middle of the anterior margin proceeds obliquely towards the 
middle of the lateral borders where if ends in a round spot. Scutellum 
broader than long with four round dots at the base, two lateral towards 
the transverse stria and the tip, vermillion. Tegmina hyaline golden-yel- 
low with the side strong anvl vermillion up to beyond the middle, veins 
blackish, the transverse blacker and with two lateral spots along the 
border, throe at the snture and the extremity, black. Wings slightly 
infiiscaie with a lighter si)ace in the supplementary cellule : body and 
foot yellow oliye with deeper shades at the base of the abdominal seg- 
ments : last ventral segment in $ scarcely longer than th& preceding, 
emarginate in the middle with a median loho, ih6 sides very oblique, 
trilobate : valvules thick, round, pubescent at the extremity ; hairs yellow 
at the base, black at the tip : oviduct blackish just extending beyond 
the valvulel**(Si^^i.). 2, bodydong, 8 millims. 

Keportod from Burma. 

* 

60. Selenockphalus cultbatus, Walker. 

Ledra eutohnta, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii, p. 827 (1851). 

Ledra cuUrataj Walkor, 1. o. iv, p. 1169 (1851). 

Setenocephalus cuUraluSj Stal, Ofvois. K. V.-A. F6rh. p. 494 (1862). 

Testaceous, almost fusiform ; head conical, as broad as the thorax, 
shagreeued, very slightly arched, very slightly concave along the hind 
border, with a very indistinct- middle rid^e, on each side of which there 
is a very slight furrow ; its length a little less than its ♦breadth ; sides 
slightly angular; fore-pari of tho* underside with slight diverging ridges 
which are at right angles to the slight oblique ridges on each side of the 
face ; a piceous spot in front of each eye : ocelli near the hind border : 
thorax very slightly convex, hardly striated transversely, indistinctly im- 
pressed on each side ; scutellum with a slight arched transverse suture ' 
near the tip : abdomen as broad as tho thorax with seven slight l^lack 
stripes : legs marked with black ; tegmina pale testaceous, not punctur- 
ed : wings colourless {Walker). Body long 10 ; teg. 14f millims. 

Reported from India. ‘ 

Genus Petalocephala, St&l. 

Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. F6rh. p. 26G (!a85C) j Ilem. Afric. iv, p. 103 (1866). 
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# 

Body very oblong or a little elongate, depressed : head clypeated, 

* foliaceons, prodnced anteriorly ; vertex somewhat flattish ; face beneath 
the eyes abruptly very much narrowed, thence gradually, margins very 
slightly defined ; frons small, narrow, flattish : eyes small : ocelli situate 
towards the base of the ^ertex, more distant from the eyes than 
from each other : thorax transverse, scxangular, not or only very slightly 
narro^V^ed forwards, lateral margins acute, anterior-lateral much longer 
than posterior-lateral, anterior margin slightly rounded : scutellum 
triangular, subequilateral : tegminfi subcoriacoous, pellucid, densely 
punctured, tectiform anteriorly conjointly convex, clavus very bi*oad 
before the ^middle, coriura obliquely rounded at the apex, veins irregular- 
ly, anastomosed towards the apex, less djstinct : feet somewhat short ;• 
JBrst COX 89 free ; last tibiae above remotely dentated. Typo Fetalocephala 
holiemani (StSl). 

• 51. PETALOCEPnALA CHLOROCEPHALA, Walker, 

Lfidra chlorocephahiSf Walker, Cist lloni. B. M. hi, p. 825 (1891). 

Petalocephala chlorocephalat Stal, Ofvors. K. V.-A. F6rb. p. 491» (1802). 

Testaceous, paler beneath, almost fusiform ; head and thoT’ax thickly 
punctured ; head flat, conical, as broad as the thorax, very slightly arch- 
ed, very slightly concave along the hind Jjorder, green in front with a 
median ridge; its length a little more than half its breadth ; three 
ridges beneath, the middle one tapering to the forg border, the side pair 
curved outward : thorax almost flat, shield tinged with green on each side 
of the hind border : logs pale testaceous : tegmina almost colourless, 
testaceous towax'ds the base, brown at tho tips, with a small black spot 
in each disc; wings colourless {WalkVrJ, <?, body long, 10 ; tog. 20 mil- 
lims. 

Reported from iS'. India. 

Gcfmis Siva, SpiiTola. 

Gen. Ins. Artr., p. 167 (1892) : Stal, Hov. Afric. iv, p. 112 (18CG) : Signoret, A. 
S. B. F. (6 sfr.) X, p. 197j:i880). 

Body very oblong, somewhat depressed, above slightly convex ; 
bead narrower than fhe thorax, short, rounded anteriorly or obtusely 
rounded subangularly, anterior margin somewhat acute but not folia- 
oeous : vertex horizontal, flat, about twice broader than tho eyes ; face 
dilated, frons and clypeus somewhat flat ; frons longer than broad ; 
clypeus spatuliform ; genm broad with tho angle more or less angular 
and more or less emarginate : ocelli placed at the eyes on the anterior 
margin of the head : thorax trsAisverse, nan*owed forwards, •twice 
broader than long, slightly rounded^ at the apex, alniost straight above 
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the scntellum, lateral margins acute : scutellum triangular, a little 
broader than long : tegmina barely extending beyond the tip of the 
abdomen, tip narrow, irregularly veined : feet moderate, last femora 
compressed, last tibiae very spinose. Allied to Selenoce][)halm, 

52. Siva strioicollis,* Spinola. 

Siva strigicoUifif Spinola, Tav. Sinot. p^l27 (1852) : Signoret, A. S. E. E. (6 s^r.) 
x, p. 198, t. G, £, G4 (1880). 

8elenocei)halu8 costnlis, Stal, Freg. Eesa, Ins. p. 290 (1859) : A, S. B. F. 

(4 scr.) iv, p. GG (18G1) ? . 

Siva cofitalia, Sta.1, Ofvora, K. V.-A. F6rli. p. 73G (1870) ? . 

c 

Very pale yellow with tjvo black spots on the tip of the vertex 
and one at the tip of each clavus : head and pronotum striated transverse., 
ly. Head narrower than tlie pronotum, round iu front, thickened and rc- 
floxed, with two small black median spots, a median line and slight trans- 
verse stria3 ; breadth between the eyes a little smaller than the eyes toge- 
ther : face transversely striated, stronger and more oblique on the sides : 
frons longer than broad, flat at the base, more convex at the tip, the 
grooves and base of a brighter citron yellow : genao with parallel circu- 
lar streaks on the upper border \d)ich is circular, slightly sin uate be- 
neath the eyes, the i)ortioii below the eyes and antennje, glossy : cly- 
X)ous twice longer than broad, broadly spatulifomi at the tip, transversely 
striated and a little carinate at the base : lores longer than broad. Pro- 
notum twice broader thau long, grooved strongly and almost parallel, 
anterior border slightly convex, sides oblique and posterior border almost 
straight, angles oblique : scutellum broader than long with throe spaces 
bounded by the angles, those at^the base almost glossy, that at the tip, 
strongly transversely striated. Tegmina rugose, punctured, longer than 
the abdomen, veins strong : wings large, milky. Pectus yellow with 
paler spaces ; feet yellow, femora flat, posterior tibiaa very spiny : abdo- 
men uniform yellow. 

^ last ventral segment niuclHarger tlian the penultimate but less 
broad, pubescent, almost square with the apical margin almost straight 
a little sinuate in the middle, angles round ; covering almost entirely 
the plates of the genitalia and of half the hypopygium ; the former very 
narrow, slightly pubescent ; the latter forming two valves irregularly 
rounded at the tip and armed on the disc and sides with a few spiny 
Lairs. 

? last ventral segment a little longer on the sides than the penulti- 
mate not longer in the middle, lateral angles, acute, round at the tip, 
the niiddle concave, without sinuosities : the valvules four times longer, 
liardly pubescent, extendihg a littla beyond the oviduct which is short 
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.and enclosed by the dorsal tip of the valvnlcs, the awil tip visible from 
below, invisible from above (SignJ), Body long, 10-11 millims. 

Reported from Philippines, Coromandel, India. 

Geiftts Dbabesous, Stil. 

* Smbgonus, Of vers. Kong.* Vet. Aka. Fdrh. p. 7^8 (1870); Dabrescui^j Signorot, 

A. S. E, F. (5 B(-r.) x, p. 207 (1880). * 

Ocelli remote fix)m the eyes, alnfost more distant than the antennro : 
anterior tibite above broadly subsulcate, superior margin of the first 
tibiso distinctly dilate^ : formed from Selennccj^halus, 

• • 

I. 63. DrAEESCCS NERVOSOrUNCTATOiJ, Signorot. 

Dahrescus nemsopunctalus, Signorot, A. S. E. F. (6 scr.) x, p. 209, t. 7, f. 72 
(1880)». 

Yellow, spotted with brown : vertox very shoi*t, at least four 1:11008 
broader than long between the eyes, a little longer towards the eyes 
thjin in the middle ; in front a blackish ])atcli and in the middle, a black 
median line : ocelli as distant from ^ho eyes as from tho median line: 
f rons black, ^ very finely rugose, almost as long as broad at the base 
which is yellowish, but bounded on tho margin^itself of tho head by a 
blacker line which is continued on the eyes in a lighter shade. Scrobo 
oblique reaching the vertex at the level of tho eyes. Clypeus black, 
carinate, spatulifonu, rugose and with two small excavations at the tip : 
Gonaa yellow with a blackish spot be ti oath tho anteimco which is punc- 
tured with yellow dots j almost as broad as long, with tho border fi'ee, 
straight from the clypeus to the external angle of tho eye with a weak 
sinuosity above the ahterior coxce and a stronger beneath the eyes. An- 
tennjo very short, yellow, the base of tlie segond joint and the third joint 
black. Pronofjim nearly thrice broader than long, yellow-brown, with 
brown spots furnished with light ydlow round dots ; finely “strmted 
transversely in all its kjngth. Scutellum brown, i^dtli irregular, long o» 
round dots, yellow. Teginina golden-yellow hyaline, in appearanco 
rugose, and furnished* with brown veins, almost black with white dots 
• re.-^'darly placed, the side bi^own, punctured white ; in addition a band at 
the \^asal third and almost tho upper half, brown, lighter in tho mirldlo 
but forming deep spots on the side in a line with tho transverse discoidal 
vein on the suture at the level of the tip of the clavus, in a lino with tho 
transverse veins of the apical cellules ; ^tremity of the apicn.1 cell^^les and 
the limbus, blackish. Wings hyalind, infuseate at tho tip : pectus anH feet 
yellowish brown ; base of the spinijs of the^postcrior tibire and tho tip 
of the claws, blackish : abdomen yellow, with the median part of thj 
15 
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florsinn In’oailly, a narrow modian band on tlio venter, the tip of the last 
secernent and i;ho oviduct, black. 9 with last segment twice as long as 
tlio preceding, weakly sinuate at the tip with a very small extension in 
tlie middle (Sign.). 9, body long, 10 ; broad, 8^ inillhns, 

Tlci)ortod from N. India. c 

54. Dbatiescus anotilatus, Slgnoret. 
t)ahrc»cu8 angulaius, Sigiiorei, A. S. E. F. (6 ser.) s. p. 210, t. 7, f. 73 (1880). 

In appearance very like I), nervoso-pnnctatns, Sign., from which it 
dilTers by the vertex being angular in the middle, frons longer, tegmina 
rugose although hyaline, the rugosities very cdose to eacli other, yellow, 
whitish at the tip and streaked with black in the liollows which they 
form, veins brown alternated with white dots, clavns with two transverse 
vein lets, one between the two veins and the other between the anal vein 
and the claval snturc. Tegmina with a white, rugose, hyaline, Ibasal 
band;*a broad bAnd, streaked black; a white hyaline band ; a broad band 
streaked with black on the anteapicfil areas ; further the length of tlio 
apical cellules, of a goldon hyaline, yellow, glossy not rugose, the margi- 
nal border deeper inf u seat© with a brown spot at the tip of tho fourth 
external apical area. * 

Vertex very short angularly rounded in front, a little longer in the 
middle than towards tl^o eyes, concave in the latter direction, convex in 
the middle, the extreme edge forming a light yellow ridge bounded on 
the vertex by a black lino, on the frons by a black band confluent with 
the frons itself which is black, yellowish brown at the tip and along 
tho sides ; longiiiidirially striated, and without lateral grooves. Tlio re- 
maiudoi* as in 1). ncrvosopimctahis, except that the 9- has the last ventral 
segment strongly emarginato in the middle, sinnated on the sides, tho 
angles angularly rounded, and at this point twice as long as the preced- 
ing segment, although in the middle it is hardly as long^ Oviduct ainl 
genital plates yellow, the latter little slioidier of the two {Sign.), 
Body long, i) : broad 3 millims. 

Reported from N. India. 

Subfamily Jassina, Stal. 

Ofvers. K. V-A. Forh, (pfc.) p. 735 (1870). 

, Genus Jassus, Fabi^icias. 

Rliyng. p. 85 (1803) : SLal, Hem. Afric. iv. p. 119 (186G) : Spangberg, 
Ofvors. V.-A. F5vh. no B p. 3 (1878) : Cuilidiaf Germar, Burmcistor. 

C. *- 

Body oblong, subcyliiidilcal ; licad a little narrower than the thorax, 
obinso or very obtuse on the anterior margin ; vertex horizontal, a little 
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narrower than the eyes, gradually somewhat amplified forwards ; faco 
dilated, more or less reclined, frons occupying the greatest part of the 
intraocular breadth of the faco, very slightly convex ; clypeua produced 
and amplified at the apex, truncated : ocelli situate on the apical rnargiu 
of the head near the eycu ; thorax transverse, shoi*t, shorter ilriii the 
soiitellum : scutclluni hf^rdly shorter than long, subequilateral, large : 
teginiiia margined at the apex, vaWate behind the claviis, vvitli five apical 
areas : feet somewhat long; posterior tibia) very spinoso (Stal). 

55. Jassus PKPLANATtJS, Spniigberg. 

Jasfiusmdeplanatufit Spaiigborj^, OlVera. K. V.-A. Fiirh. no 8, p. 23 (1871)). 

^ ? Civlidia indicay Walker, List Itom. B. M. yi. p. 855 (1851). * 

? TetHijonia jaciansy Walker, 1. e. Sappt. p. 357 (1858). 

• 

Sordid yellowish white ; vertex, faco and feet weakly subfori*ugi- 
nou» yellowish, sides of frons weakly cinnabar : pronotum ainl scutellum 
black-fuscous, the former with sordidly flavcscent- white granules ; pec- 
tus and abdomen black, the former more or less spotted with flavoscoul, 
segments of the laftter, posteriorly, narrowly margined with sordid yel- 
low ; togmiua sordidly flavescent wliitf), densely spotted with fuscous ; 
costal spot a little beyond the middle subtriangiilar, largo, sordidly 
whitish hyaline and a fuscous spot ]5Uiced behind the x>rece(ling, both 
fuseescent at the apex, veins more obscurt, fuscous, sovdiiUy spotted 
with white ; wings fuseescent. The last sogmcnlf of the abdomen in t-bo 
9 almost twice as long as the penultimate, slightly siuuated on both sides 
at the apex, median lohe somcvvliat produced, rounded posteriorly (Sinuffj- 
herg). $, body long, 8 ; broad, 2^ :,body and tegmina long, t) millims. 

Reported from E. India. • 

fienus Ttfamnotettix, Zettorstedt. 

Ins. Lapp. p. 292 (1810) ; Jlnm. Afric. p. 101, 122 (J8G0) : Scott, 13. M. M. 
xii. p. 21 (1875V ^ 

Body oval or veiy oblong : hea3 variable in breadth aTul shape, 
obtuse or veiy obtuse on the anterior margin : vertex horizontal : faco 
dilatocl, reclined, sligl^^ly convex ; frons occupying the greaicsi- j»art of 
the intraocular breadth of the faco : ocelli placetl on the anterior 
margin of the head at or near the eyes ; tlioiux tensverso : scutellum 
motlerato or small, equal in length to the thorax or shorter: tegmina 
membranous with 4-5 apical areas, most often valvate and margined at 
the apex : foot moderate, posterior tibia?, very spinoso (StaJ). 

5G. Thamnotettix^bii'Unctata, Fabricius. 

Cicada 2-jmnctafUy Fabricitis, Syst. Rkyng. p. 7S (1803). 

ThamnoteUiii hipanclutaf Stal, Hem. Fabr. ii. p. 82 (1869). 
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Yellowish gi*oen, shining, smooth ; frons (except the lateral margins) 
entlixi lores or beneath the middle, a spot before the middle and the api- 
cal two-fifths of corium and lateral spots on the peetus and abdomen, 
black, the incisures of the abdomen greenish-yellow : wings infusoate. ^ , 
body long ; broad, 1^- milliras. i 

Reported from Tranqu(>bar. Head scarcely as broad as the thorax 
and a little shorter very obtusely roundly snbangulate : vertex about 
twice as broad as the eyes, hardly twice as broad as long, slightly im- 
pressed within the anterior margin ; face very slightly convex : thorax 
liardly more than two caud half times broader than long, obtusely rounded 
anteriorly ; tegmina rounded at the apex, valvato behind the clavns 

(Stal). 

Genus Hylica, Sial. 

Stal, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. (3 s^r.) i. p. 503 (1803). 

Body oblong-obovatc : head acutely produced, face somewhat re- 
clined : ocelli placed on the upper part of the head, near the antei'ior 
angles of the eyes : rostrum very short : thorax somewhat elevated 
backwards, tuberciilatcd, anterior lateral margins long, autoiior middle 
angularly produced ; scntcllum elevaiJed, tubcrculatcd : tegmina subcoria- 
cooiis, broadly mcmbranously margined at ilie apex : abdomen broader 
than the tegmina, posterior segments acutely lobed and i*efloxed on both 
sides : feet somewhat short, anterior tibiro above somewhat dilated, pos- 
teiior above spiiiosc. Close to TetHgonia (Stal). 

57. Hylica paradoxa, StSl. 

Hijlica paradoxrif Stal, Trans. Ent, SOc. Lon. (3 sor.) i. p. 593 (18G3). 

Body oblong-obovato, blackish or fuscous-tcstaccous ; face below the 
middle (a black spot excepted), disc or two broad stripes on the venter 
sordidly straminecous. Yar, a, feet sordidly stramineous, nnnulatcd with 
fuscous. Var. 6, feet fuscous-tostacoous ; femora palely bai*ded. ? , body 
long, 10 : broad, millims. ^ 

Frons produced at the base in a short, compressed, slightly curved 
horn and furnished in the middle with^t wo small tubercles : two posterior, 
distant tubercles on the thorax, higher than the rest, compressed : scu- 
tollum much elevated before the middle, furnished near the apex with 
a conical tubercle ; disc of the elevated part hollowed out and more com- 
prossly-clevated on both sides (Stal). 

Reported from Burma. 

Genus Pbnthim.a, Gormar. 

Mag. Ent. iv. p. 40 (1833). Stal, Hem. Afiio. iv. p. 100. 107 (1866) ; Pieber. 
llLV. Mag. Zool. (3 Bcr.) ii. p. 302 (1875), 
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Body oval or ovate, Bomewhat depressed : head obtuse, anteriorly 
rounded ; vertex somewhat sloped, slightly convex before the middle ; 
lateral margins of face, somewl^t distinct ; frons a little convex ; cly- 
peus flat or very slightly convex : eyes moderate : ocelli placed on the 
disc of the vertex, more dist|mt from each other than from the eyes : 
thprax tmnsverso, a little narrowed forwfy'ds, anterior margin round : 
tegmina margined at the apex, vajvate behind the clavus, 4-5 apical 
areas : feet modemte ; femora compressed; last tibiao very spiuoso (Sifil). 

58. PifiNTHiMiA ORiENTALis, Walker. 

F^tMru^ia ^Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 841 (1851). 

• Deep black, oval : head and chest cotivox, thinly punctured : pos- 
‘terior border of pcctns, red : tegmina thickly punctured ; tips of tegmina 
and wings brown. Body long, 7 : teg. 14^ milliras. A variety has tho 
abdoftien red on each side towards tho tip : anterior tibico and feet most- 
ly red (Wallcvr). ^ ^ 

Beportod from N. India. 

69. Penthimia com pacta, Walker. 

Penthimia compactaf Walker, List Iloiii. B. M. iii. p. 842 (1851). 

Perruginous, short, broad ; head and an^terior margin of thorax, 
black : head very short, nearly as broad as tho thorax, slightly concave 
posteriorly, rather more convex in front ; face convex, distinctly trans- 
versely sulcated ; thorax convex, minutely punctured black towards tho 
fore border : tegmina piceous, ferruginous along the posterior margin : 
wings almost colourless (WalJccr), Bcdy long, 3 : wings long, (5^ milUrns. 

Reported from N. India. 

60. Penthimia castanea, Walker, 

Penthimia castanea^ Walker, •J.Ci. S. Zool. i, pT 98 (1856). 

Ferruginous, smooth, shining : head black in front and beneath : 
pectus bkick in front and with a black spot on each side behind : legs 
black ; tibiro very spiiiose : tegmina lurid aud with black spots towards 
the tip? ( Walher ) . B8dy long, 5 ; teg. 101- miliims. 

Reported from Malacca, Tenasserim. 

Additions and Corrections. 

61. Monecphora ^trimacuIiA, Walker. 

Moneephora trimacula, Walker, List Hum. B. M«iii. p. 682 (1861). 

Body long, 7j : exp. teg, 18| miUims : reported from India. 
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62. Sphenoehina contiqua, Walker. 

Sphenorhina coniiguaf Walker, 1. c. p. 695 (1851). 

Body long, ; teg. 18| millims : reported from N. India. 

63. Sphenobhina inteemepia, Walker. 

Sphenorhina intermedia^ Welker, Liat 1. o. p. 695 (1851). 

Body long, ; teg. 16J millims > reported from N. India. 

64. Sphenoehina ^jroxima, Walker. 

Sphenorhina proximat Walker, List 1. c. p. 695 (1851). 

Body long, 7^ : tog. 14^ millims : reported from N. Indian 

65. Sphenoehina braconoides, Walker. 

Sphenorhina IraconoideSf Walker, 1. c. Sappt. p. 185 (1858). 

Body long, dj ; teg. 16| millims : reported from Burma. 

QG. Sphenorhina appeoxu^ans. Walker. 

Sphenorhina approximanSf Walker, 1. c. Suppt. p. 185 (1858). 

f 

Body long, Ci-SJ ; teg. 16J-19 millims : reported from N. India. 

C7. Poopniios COSTAX.IS, Walker, 

'» 

Ptyelne costalis, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 707 (1851) Stal, Of vers. K. V.- 
A. F6rh. p. 493 (1862). 

Ptyelus concoloVf Wal&r, List 1. o. p. 716 (1851). 

Ptyelus dolomSf Walker, List 1. c. Sappt. p. 189 (1858). 

Ptyelus rotundatuH, Signorot, in Thoms. Arch. Eut. ii. p. 332 (1858). 

Ptyelus natalensiSj Stal, Of vers, K. V.-A. Fiirh. p. 97 (1858). 

PoophUm natalensiSf Stal, Hem. Afnc, ir. p. 74 (1866). 

More or loss weakly or obscnrely ivory-grey,, pubescent ; tegmina 
varied with fuscous ; frontal part of anterior margin of tbo bead, pallid, 
with five black spots ; wings colourless, »slightly inf uscato at tlie apex : 
ventral disc black : tegmina nearly thrice longer than brotid, apical half 
narroAVcd : frous and anterior feet, fuscous; apex of femora pallid (P. 
nalalansiSf Stal). $, long 9-10 ; broad, 3-3 J millims. 

Reported from S. and W. Africa, Ceylon, N. Jndia. StSl notes that 
his Ceylon example differs from the S. African in the head being a little 
more obtuse and more rounded. 

68. Clovia conifee. Walker. 

Ptyelus conifer^ Walker^ List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 711 (1851) ; J. A. S, B. liv. (2), 
p. 19 no. 88 (1886). 

Ptyeius simulanSf Walker List 1. c. p. 717 (1861). 

Ptyelus /rew'uhifwH, Stal, Ofvors. K. X.-A, Forh. p. 250 (1854)*. 1. c. p. 403 
(1862). 
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Hoad and thorax fomiginoTis, flat, very thickly and minutely punc- 
tured, covered with tawny down ; head short, indistinctly stiiped with 
brown, sinuate along the hind border, more rounded in front, its length 
not more than one-fourth of its breadth ; face piceous, roughly punctur- 
ed, with ten slight oblique jidges on each side of the disc which is flat ; 
two yellow stripes aloijg the sides unite negr the front and form a oono 
and are produced along the pectus : the clypeus shining, convex, fer- 
ruginous, with an oblique furrow pn each side ; rostrum ferruginous, 
tip piceous ; pectus with a broad black band between the anterior and 
intermediate legs : abdomen ferruginous, testaceous at the base : legs 
testaceous : tegmina*ferruginoua, conical towards the tips which aro 
alhiost pointed, nearly colourleKSS for half the breadth beneath the fore- 
H>order from the middle to the tips ; some teked brown streaks in tho 
disc, a few of them communicating with an irregular carved brown stripo 
whidh extends from three-fiftlis of tho longih of tho fore-hordor to tho 
tip and is darkest at each cn4: wings colourless ; veinsjblack, tawny at 
the base (Walker). Body long, ; tog, 16 J millims. 

Reported from India, Java. 

69. Gloria pItnctijm, Walker. 

Ttyelus jiunctiimt Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. J7l8 (1851) j Stal. Ofvors. K. 
V.-A. Fdrh. p. 493 (1802) ; J, A. S, B. liv. (2), p. 19 (1885). 

Ptyelus hipv/nctipenniSf SLal, 1. c. p. 250 (1854) ; Java.* 

Palo tawny, covered with pale down : head and thorax almost flat : 
head very convex in front, with two furrows which diverge from tho 
fore border and communicate with two more oblique impressions near 
the hind border ; face very convex,* with a blackish disc, which has 
about eight oblique fidges on each side ; disc of tho breast, blackish : 
tegmina with a dark brown dot on tho hind border near tho tip ; wings 
colo&rloss ; veins pale .strAmIuoous (Wallccr). Body long, 5 : teg. 11 J 
millims. 

Reported from IJ. Bengal, Java, 

^ ^ 70. Ptyrlus iJEXviTTATUS, Walker. 

Ptyelus sexvittatusj Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 715 (1851) ; J, A. 9. B. liv. 
(2). p. 19 (1885). 

* Yellow, shining : head and chest flat, minutely punctured, adorned 
with six black stripes : head concave along the hind border, almost coni- 
cal in front ; its length less than half its broadtJi ; face very convex 
with indistinct ridges on each side, J}lack towards the clypeus wWoh is 
also black : disc of the pectus mostly black : ebdomen piceous ; a short 
dorsal stripe, hind borders of the segments, and oviduct, tawny ; legs 
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yellow ; tips of the hind tibioa and of the hind feet, piceous : togmina 
brown, narrow, with two very large white spots on the fore bor- 
der, with two indistinct whitish marks near the base, and with two more 
along the hind border : wings colourless ; veins tawny, pale yellow to- 
wards the base {WalJeer). Body long, 5 ; tbg. 12 J millims. 

• Reported from N. Indir*.. 

71. Pttelus subpasciatus, Walker. 

Ptyelua suhfaRciatubSf Walker, List Hom.n3. M. iii. p. 724 (1851) j J. A. S. Ben, 
Uv. (2), p. 19 (1885). 

, Pale tawny, shining, very finely punctured : "head above luteous, 
slightly concave along the hin'd border, very convex in front ; face very 
convex, piceous towards the elypeus which is also piceous ; ridges on each 
side voiy slight : thorax with six brown stripes ; a brown spot on each 
side by the base of the tegmina : disc of the pectus, black : abdomen 
piceous, pale tawny at the base : tips of -the hind tibice, black : teg- 
mina brown with a tawny spot on each side at the base and with two 
white bands, the first not reaching the hind border, the second inter- 
rupted in the middle ; wings colourless, veins tawny (Walker). Body 
long, 3i : teg. millims. 

^ Reported from N. India. 

72. •. UfiOpnoBA HAKDWiCKii, Gray. 

XJrophora hardwichiiy Gray, Griffiths ed. Animal kingdom, Tns. ii. p. 261, t. 90, 
f. 8 j t. 138, f. 6 a-d. (1832) : Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 045 (1851). 

The characters of the genus and spocios are given thus by Gray 
the thorax produced over the hAod ; the posterior legs simple and with 
the ovipositor forming a long tube ; fulvous with tho tegmina spotted 
between tho veins with brown ; the logs and ovipositor obscure” : near 
JEthaUonj Latr. Body long, l8 ; ovipositd*r long, 13 millims. 

Reported from ISfepal : tho Jndian Mu£}um possesses specimens 
from Sikkim, Assam. : 

Journal, liii. (2) No. 3 for 1884, p. 219 No. 26, ZT. transversa, Wal- 
ker is the same as Oceana dives, West 1. c. p. 221, No. 34. 

1. c. p. 224, D. lateralis. Walker, No. 41 is the same as B, vihrans^ 
Walker, No. 43. 

1, c. p. 225, B, immamla. Walker, No. 62 is the same as B, manni- 
fera, Linn, No. 39. 

1, c. p. 229, omit C. suhtinciw. Walker, No. 70 ; Walker’s locality is 
incorrect. 

1. c. p, 229. 0. anoeaj Walker, No. 71 is included in 0. driata, 
Walker, List L p. 206. 
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1. c. p. 230. Cicada snhvitta^ Walker, TTo, 73 is a Tibioen. 

1. c. p. 230. Cicada xantes, Walker, No. 75 is a Cigadatba. 

. 1. c. p. 231, Fidicina operculatay No. 81 is the same as Bubo^ 

Walker, List, p. 82 and is a Cryptotympana. 

1. c. p. 231. Fidicina corvusy Walker, No. 82 is a Cryptotympana. 

• J. c. p. 232. T, apicmlisy Germar, No. 14*in.cludes also Cicada semi- 
cinctay Walker, List, i. p. 142. • 

1. c. p. 232. M, illustratay Am. & Sorv. No. 85 and M. rectay Walker, 
No. 86 are the same as M. conicay dermar. 

l.«c. 233. M. quadrimaculay Walker, No. 93 is a Cicadatra. 

1. c. p*. 233. M. terpsichorey Walker, No. 94 is a Dcindubia. 

Journal liv. (2) No. 1 for 1885, p. 19. P. quadridensy Walker, No. 
39 includes as a variety Glovia guttifevy Walker,* 1. c. p. 20, No. 44 and is 
a Clo^v^ia. 


X . — Descriptions of some new Indian Rhopalocera. 

By Lionel of! Nicf/ville. 

•* * 

[Boceived, Feby. 7th, — Boad, Mnxoh 4th, 1885.] 

(With Plate II.) 

Symbbenthia silana, n. sp., PI. II, Fig. 9, 9 • 

f . Uppebsidb black, forewing with a very regular streak from the 
base to beyond the cell extending sliglyfcly below the median but not 
touching the subcostal nervure, a subapical irregular streak not quite 
reaching to the costa or the outer margin, beyond which is a curved 
narrow lunular line ; a brog.d^band placed, obliquely from the second 
mediatl nervula to the injer margin. Hindwing with a broad discal 
band, a submarginal one less than half the width of the discal band be- 
coming attenuated aiJfceriorly, an obsolete (hardly traceable) very fine 
inargii^line ; all these^markings bijght ochreous paler in the middle. 
Unbebsiob with the markings as above but glossy opaline white, the 
* black ground-colour replaced by prominent black and yellow tesselatious. 
Hindwing with a discal series of five imperfect somewhat cone-shaped 
ocelli of moderate size, the three nearest the anal angle centred with 
brilliant metallic blue ; three lunules of that colour at the anal angle. 
Both wings with the margin black, a sufimarginal fine line defined with 
yellow on both sides. ^ 

2. Larger, the forewing broader,* the outer margin evenly curved. 
Markings throughout paler, except the blue ones on the underside of the 
16 
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hind wing, which are larger and more prominent. The sribapioal atreak . 
on the upperside of the forewing touching the costa, and a small narrow 
spot just within it. 

E^'panse 2*1, ? 2-3. 

Hab. Buxa, Bhutan (Moti Eam)^ Sikicim (Otto Moller), 

Near to 8. niphanda, ‘Moore, which also (wjcnrs in Sikkim, btL* Aay 
he at once distinguished from that i^ecies by the ochreous bands on the 
upperside being much wider, and? on the underside much paler also. 
Tlio five cone-shaped imperfect ocelli are less than half the size of those 
of 8. nipJianda, and the centres of three of them and the anal lunules 
are pure cerulean blue instead of green. 

Nacaduba liAMPSONii, n. sp., PI. II, Fig. 13, d*. ^ 

^ . Upperside deep violet-purple, the outer margins of both wings 
narrowly black. Unj)ERSidb pale brown, tinged with ochreous on the 
inner margin extending into the disc of the forewing, which wing bears 
the following blackish markings outwardly defined with white : — a 
quadrate spot across the middle of the cell with a small spot above it on 
the costa, a similar but larger one closing the cell, a discal curved chain 
of six spots (which is shifted inwards at the penultimate spot fi*om the 
inner margin), and a submarginal series of lunules. JEftWimri^tmarked 
with some indistinct spots at the base, then four subbasal ones extending 
across the wing, one closing the cell, and a much curved and irregular 
discal senes. Submarginal lunules as in forewing but bearing three 
black spots towards the anal angle, the outermost one large and pro- 
minent, the others small. No ^tail. The usual anteciliary black line ; 
cilia pale brown, on the hindwing marked with dark brown at the ends 
of the nervules. 

Expanse 1*15 inches. * ^ ^ 

Hab. Ootacamund, Nilgiri Hills, Soqth India. ©In coll. G. P. 
Hampson and L. de Niceville. • 

Nearest to the tailless dana, de N., which also occurs at Ootaca- 
mund, but differing on the upperside in being of a different cqlqur (deep 
violet-purple instead of light bluish-purple), and on the underside in 
having the markings throughout dai'ker and more conspicuous, and the 
ground-colour also darker. The forewing is also narrower and ^more 
produced at the apex. 

Catapjicilma bubases, He^tson, PL II, Figs. 11, ^ & 1, S . 

Hypochrysojpa buhases, Hewitson, Ent. Month. Mag., vol. xii, p. 38 (1876). 

S . Upperside smoky purplish-black, obscurely shot with purple in 
some lights, the cilia blackish marked with white towards the anal angle 
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.of the forewing and throughout the hind wing. Two very fine eilveiy 
lines on the margin at the anal angle. Tails black tipped with white. 
Underside black, densely and evenly striated with chrome-yellow, and 
with scattered greenish- silvery metallic spots and streaks, which form a 
marginal series on both wings. 

• 9. Uppebside, pale blue, with tbe costa, the apex widely, 
anfi the outer margin blackish. Himlwing with all but the outer margin, 
'^icli is blackish, pale blue. Towards the anal angle there is first a 
fine pale blue line, then a yellow onh defined on both sides by a black 
one, ai^d then another pale blue lino. Underside as in the male. 

SxpMse i 9 1*25 inches. 

* Hab. Sikkim (Otto MoUer), Malacca (llewUson ) . 

This is only the second known species of •the genus recorded from 
India; the first (0. elegans, Druce) has a very wide range, occurring 
in Borneo (whence it was described), the Malay peninsula, Cachar 
(Wood‘ Mason), Ceylon, Cann»nore, S. India (Major- Cl e7i%ral Madeod) ; 
Orissa (W, 0. Taylor), and Sikkim (Otto M'uUm), 

Hewitson’s description of (7. hnhases is very meagre ; a comparison 
of his Malaccan female type with Sildvim specimens may disclose specific 
differences. , 

Satadra singla, n. sp., PL II, Pigs, fe, ^ 7, 9 . 

i . Upperside very dark shining purple, with a somewhat broad 
black margin. Foreiioing with a distinct black discoccilular mark. 
Underside, forewing brown, paler tovards the inner margin, widely 
washed at the apex with pale violet, and bmring the following dark brown 
spots with pale margins : — a circular one towards the base of the coll, a 
large oval one just beyond its middle, and a quadi-ate one closing it, above 
the la^t a small spot on th^cifsta, ono filliifg the base of the interspace 
between the firsl; and second median ncrvules, and a large one below 
and within the latter^ reaching the snbmedian nervure ; a discarchain 
of seven spots, broken and inclined inwards at the fifth spot, a sub- 
margiii»Hftnnlar band n»t reaching the apex, the margin dark brown. 

• Mind/wing pale brown, all but the bands and spots powdered with pale 
violet-whitish, giving it an unusual and peculiar appearance. . The spots 
and bands arranged as in other species of tliis group, somewliat indistinct. 
The anal lobe rufons-brown (not black as in many species) ; in one 
specimen a few metaUic-green scales *abov.e and beyond it. Tail of 
moderate length, pale brown, tipped jvith white. • , 

9. Uppekside, forewmg with a Jarge patch of bluish- violet in the 
middle ; hindwiug with some traces of this colour in the cell and just 
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below ifc. IJNDERf^iDE with the ground-oolour and markings paler, 
throughout than in the male. 

Eaipanse d 1*8, 9 1*8 to 2*0 inches. 

Hab. Sikkim. 

Near to Satadra bupola, Hewitson, miany specimens of both sexes 
of which species, also fronj^ Sikkim, are now bejfore me. S- singla d may 
be distinguished at once from that epecics by the much narrower aid 
more produced forewing, by the C 9 lour of the upperside being of a mu:;h 
darker shade of purple, and both sexds by the violet- whitish powdering 
of the hind wing on tho underside. Allied also to S. silhefensis, Pewit- 
son, a female specimen of which from tho typical locality is in tho 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. ^ On the upperside of the latter the vidiet- 
bluc colour is far more* extensive and lighter in shade, the underside is 
also uniform bright brown throughout, not powdered with violet- white 
as in 8* singla. 

Q .. 

Plastinoia noemi, n. sp., PI. II, Fig. 15, d. 

^ . Upperside black. Forewing with a fusiform chrome-yellow 
streak on tho costa from the base td nearly half the length of the wing, 
a similarly-coloured streak placed below the median nervuro and divided 
by the submedian into two unequal parts, tho lower portion tho smaller, 
extending to rather more than half the inner margin of the wing from tho 
base ; and with two or three subapical conjoined increasing spots, two 
lengthened spots at the end of tho cell placed one above the other, tho 
upper one tho smaller, a triangular spot towards the base of the second 
median interspace, a much largei one towards the base of the first, all semi- 
transparent yellowish- white. Hindwing with a chrome-yellow patch placed 
in the middle of the disc just beyond the cell, and divided by the black 
nervnles. Underside, foreioing black, the c>osta narrowly, the apex very 
widely, and a patch placed in the middle t)f the subniedian interspace 
chrome-yellow. The semi-transparent spots as ^bove. Five rounded 
small black spots placed in an outwardly-angled subapical series. Hind- 
wing chrome-yellow; the margin iucreasingly to the anal then 

decreasingly up the abdominal margin black. A subbasal spot, miother at. 
the end of the cell, a series of eight spots placed round the cell, all black. 
Aritewnm black, the club yellow. Thorax and base of abdomen above 
clothed with long greeiiish-ochreous hairs, the rest of the abdomen black 
ringed with yellow, the thorjix aijd legs beneath chrome-yellow. 

JSxpanse 1‘6 inches. ^ 

Hab. Sikkim (OttoMbller and Dr, T, G, Jerdon), In coll. Colonel 
A. M. Lang, collected by Dr. T. C. Jerdon. 
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Belongs to the same group as the Hesperia calUneura of Felder 
( ? == Hesperia lat(yia, Hewitson), but is quite distinct. 

Halpb sitala, n. sp., PI. II, Fig. 5, d. 

<?, Uppersidb, foremn§ dark brown; two minute conjoined sub* 
apical dots, two well-sepg.rated spots placed obliquely near the end of the 
All, and two similar ones on the disc, semi- diaphanous ochreous-white. 
Jhe usual sexual mark, somewhat ii^distinct. Oilia ochreous, dusky at 
^he ends of the nervules, Hindwifig dark brown, with a patch of ochre- 
ous hairs in the middle of the wing ; cilia ochreous. Underside, fore- 
wing’^ Auah. brown, the costa and apex widely fermginous-ochreous ; the* 
s^ots as above. Hindwing forruginous-ocKreous ; two conspicuous white 
, Mots placed in the median interspaces, two ^indistinct ochreous spots 
placed close together between tho innermost of the two spots and the 
anal* angle. Antennae dusky above, the club and upper portion of tho 
shaft below ferruginous. • • 

Expanse 1*5 inches. 

Hab. Ootacamund, S. India (G. F, Hampsdn). 

Halpe kumara, n. sp,, PL II, Fig. 10, 

• 

<J. Upperside deep bronzey-brown. For&ioing with five small equal- 
sized ochreous spots, viz,^ two conjoined subapietj, one at the upper and 
outer angle of the cell, and two on the disc. Rindwing unmarked. 
Underside with tho costa and apex diminishing towards the inner angle 
of the forewing and the entire hindwing clothed with deep ochreous 
scales ; the spots of the fore wing as *al)ove but larger. An anteciliary 
black line ; cilia ochreous, dusky at the end of the nervules in the 
fore wing. Antennm dusky above, the club and upper portion of the shaft 
bright ochreous. The sexual mark on the upperside of the fore wing 
indistinct. • p , 

Expanse 1*4 inches. * 

Hab. Sik'kim'fOtto Moller). 

Allied to Halpe separata, Mooj*e, a female specimen of which from 
'tPefore me. Uilfers from that species in having only two 
• Bubapical spots, the spot in the cell not transverse, and the posterior 
bolder of the forewing on the underside dark brown, not yellow. 

IsoTEiNON pandita, n. sp., PI. TI, Fig. 14, S , 

f , Upperside brown, sparsely clothed with ochreous scales. ^ Fore- 
wing with a quadrate transverse .spot at thp end of the cell, three con- 
joined subapical ones, and two stmilar discal ones, semi-diaphanous 
ochreous. CiUa ochreous. Hindwing immaculate. Underside brown. 
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forewing witli the apex widely and the costa and the entire hind wing 
ferruginous-oclireous. Forewing with the spots as above. Hindwing 
with a YGvy indistinct small black spot at the end of the cell, and a 
discal series of similar short streaks between the nervules. • Oilia ochre- 
oas. Antennm black, the tip of the club, and the upper portion of the 
shaft below the club ferruginous. , « 

Expanse 1*2 inches. •» 

Hab. Sikkim (Otto Mdller), r * V 

• ^ 

ISOTEINON FLAVIPENNIS, n. sp., PI. II, Fig. 4, $ . 

^ 9 and 2 . Upperside brown, glossed with pur|>le on the Outer area 

of the forewing, the hindwing bearing a patch of long ochreous hairs in 
the middle of tho disc and on the abdominal margin. Forewing with the* 
following white semi-transparent spots : — a small round one in the 
middle of the upper discoidal interspace ; two at the end of the cellj one 
above the other, the lower twice the size cf the upper ; a large spot in 
the interspace below and a small one placed in the second median inter- 
space near its base. Underside ,with the costa and apex Avidely and the 
entire hindwing ferrugiiious-ochrooun glofesed and marbled with purple, 
the disc of the forewing dark brawn, the inner margin paler. Forewing 
with the spots as above ; hindwing with a dark-brown spot in the cell 
and a series of five ov, six similar spots placed around the cell. Cilia 
cinereous, dark brown at the end of the nervules. Antennoe black, 
annulated with pale ochreous beneath, the club, all except the extreme 
tip, pale ochreous beneath. 

Expanse 1*3 to 1*4 inches. , 

Hab. Buxa, Bhutan (Moti Earn), Sikkim (Otto Mdller), and South 
Andaman Island (A, de Itoepstorff). 

Thanaos jhora,^ n. sp., PI. H, Fig. 12, ^ . 

M 

S . Upperside dark brown ; c/ihia whitish marked with brown at the 
ends of the nervules. Forewing with a discal curved series of about six 
pale dots. Hindwing unmarked. Underside dark brown, the costa and 
the apex of the forewing and the entire hind wing giufciihjn-ochreTouo^ 
Forewing with the discal series of spots as above, and an indistinct 
marginal lunular series. Hindwing with a very irregular discal seizes 
of spots and an obscure marginal series. 

Expanse *95 to 1*05 inches. 

Hak. Sikkim (Otto Moller an& de Niceville). 

Nearest to T. stigwalg, Mooro !(PI. IT, Fig. 2, i, from Masuri), 
which occurs commonly in Sikkim, with it, and is the only species of the 
genus hithei’to described which is furnished with a male sexual mark on 
the upperside of the forewing. 
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Thanaos kali, n. sp., PL II, Fig. 3, ^ . 

TJppeesidb deep purplish-black, the aWa cinereous. TJndbbstdb 
slightly paler. Forewing with a discal outwardly-angled series of eight 
pale violet-white dots, an even somewhat larger marginal lunular series. 
Hindwing with a discal irregular series of pale violet- white spots, within 
!ii^h are some obscure pale markings ; a marginal series as in the fore- 
Jing. Cilia cinereous, marked yfiith dark brown at the ends, of the 
lervules. • 

Expanse 1*15 inches. 

^H ad. Sikkim (Olto Muller and de Niceville). 

This^is a very distinct species. 

Plesioneura nigricans, n. sp., PL*II, Fig. 6, 9 . 

^cT and 9. Upperside swarthy, slightly sprinkled with ochreous 
scales on the basal half of the fore wing. Foretoing with an oblique semi- 
diaphauous pure white band Across the disc composed o^ three conjoined 
spots, the middle qne at the base of tho interspace between the first and 
second median nervuloa tho smallest, elojigated, and projecting beyond 
the outer margin of tho other twd spots ; a small similar spot placed 
below tho lower outer angle of tho third* spot, and an opaque spot placed 
above •the uppermost spot not quite reaching tho costa; and with a 
recurved series of from three to five dots before the apex. Hindwing with 
the basal and abdominal areas sparsely clothed with long ochreous hairs. 
Underside, forewing as above, but the lowest spot of tho discal band 
much larger, its inner margin straight, its outer margin blurred. Hind-- 
wing with an indistinct ochreous spot at tho end of cell, and submarginal 
series of similar spojs, the two towards the anal angle rather more dis- 
tinct than the others. The base and abdominal area somewhat ochreous. 
Cili a dusky on the fore wing excepting a small portion towards tho inner 
*Hjigl?which w ochreous ; llusky also on the hindwing, with three ophreous 
spots below the outer angle, and one towards tho anal angle. Antennce 
blackish, the undersi&e of the club and a small portion of adjoining shaft 
pur^gjpte. ^ • 

Has. Sikkim (Otto MoUer), Buxa, Bhutan (Moti Bam), 

Explanation op Plate II. 

Fig. 1 Catapmcilma huhcLses, Howitaou? ? . 

„ 2 Thanaos stiffmata, Moore, ^ i 

„ 3 „ ftaZi, n. sp. 

„ ^ Isotevnon fiavipermiSj $,n. sp. 

„ 6 Halpe sitalUf g , n. sp. 
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f 

Fig. 6 Plesionewra nigriccmSf 9 , n. Bp. 

„ 7 Satadra smgla, $ , n. ep. 

,, 8 ff j» d I Bp. 

„ 9 Symbrenthiajfilana, ^ , n. Bp. 

„ 10 Halpe kumara, g , n. sp. 

,f 11 Catapmilma hubaaes, Hewitaon, S 
„ 12 Thcmaos jhora^ ^ ap. 

„ 13 Nacaduha hampsoniit ^ , n. sp. . 

„ 14 laoteinon pcmdita^ S , n. sp. 

16 Plaatingia noemi^ $ > n. sp. 


[No. 2, 
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XI. — “ The Swatch of no Ground — By Commander Alfred Carpenter, 
R. N., in charge of Marine Survey of India, Communicated by the 
Natural History Secretary. 

[BeXiw^d Juno Gth ; — Road July Ist, 1886.] 

* # % f 

The Bay of Bengal, tke entrance to which between Ceylon and the 

Rcobar Islands has a depth of gome 2000 fathoms, gradually shoals 
J^orthward to the 19th parallel of latitude, where it has a depth of about 
r 400 |ath^s. In the next 60 miles northward, the head of the Bay 
"^oals jif^idly, as ntight be expected when it is entered by such rivers 
a^the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. * 

The particles of mud discharged by a rivSl* debouching through a 
flat delta are very minute and are held in suspension for days. It is 
thosd which slowly settling form here a bank of olive-col ourod mud and 
grey sand. If we now look mi a chart of the Bay of Bengal and examine 
the mouths of this great delta and the shoals formed off them, we shall 
notice with surprise that the direction of every channel through these 
shoals is such as to tend to thr^w t^e ebbing waters towards the 
region called the Swatch. This is especially noticeable in Chart 829 
Coconada to Bassien river. < 

Presuming then that this tendency is actijally followed by the 
ebbing water, the result is a number of whirls and eddies just in that 
locality, tho position of the Swatch being central with regard to the 
deltaic mouths. 

The condition necessary to admit* of mud in suspension settling to 
the bottom is perfect quiescence of the supporting medium. This 
never occurs here during the ebb tides. During tho flood, which only lasts 
5 hours against 7 hours’ ebb, the water is (jiily muddy for the first hour, 
outflow partly r^j^irns ; the green ocean water then comes in 
cnrrving ^t fc yj a ^or not hing in suspensioil. In this region, then, we have 
only one hour’s sollftrof miid against 6 hours or 7 hours over the adjoin- 
ing banks.^ During the course of ages the banks on either side have 

southern face falls abruptly into deep water. 
But in tho Swatch the banks have never been able to meet and the 
depih still remains considerable. 

This submarine ravine is 1800 feet deep at 15 miles from the flat 
mangrove islands of the delta, whilst at that distance off shore the 
bank on each side of the Swatch is onTy 100 feet below water. , 

The ‘ Investigator’ in the SprAg of this^year, 1885, re-sounded the 
whole bank of soundings from FalseYoint to the Mutla river entrance. 
Compared with the surveys of some forty years ago there has beep 
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remarkably little ebange, but clovse off the Rivers Hughly and Mulla 
tlie banks have extended southward over a mile. 

When tlio ‘ Investigator’ ti^awh'd in Aie Swatch last March tho 
bottom mild was found to be exceedingly soft, and consisted of a dark 
green ooze largely mixed with shells of ptefopod^. Life here was com- 
pamtively scarce, only some annelid worms in ’middy tubes and florae 
bivalve shells being found in the ileeper pcaiions, though at the sidt, 4, 
on the sloping banks, several fish, Macrnr'us and small sharks, and Boik 
shnijnj)s and several other species of Crustacea were found. The mouth 
of the Swatch rises soilewhat mpidly from fibuut 900 to GOO fat])o;.iS 
with a bottom temperature of Fahrenheit. This is a liliScr above 

the average of open seas at corresponding depths, but, considering that 
it is in Lat 20“ N. and that the water has presumably come from the 
Antarctic Ocean, the diKoience is intellioibJe. The dopth of GOO soon 
decreases to 450 fathoms, at which depth a channel runs nearly up to 
iho head of the Swatch and can ics the 6old water northward, for at 
100 Eathoms at tlio head the lemperaturo was as low as 6G° though 
tho surface at the same time shewed 81 

The temperature at tho hot om between the Andamans and Ceylon 
in 2100 fathoms is only Fahrt, corrected, this being in Lat. 8° N. 
Tliere is probably a tieep valley trending up <ho west ceniie of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the ‘Investigator* will annually add to our information 
of its configuration. The position of the Swatch would bo about in tho 
coni inuai ion of this valley, which is the main line of depression between 
India and Burma, its northern exieiision being now tilled with deltaic 
deposits. Although the actual ground of tlu' Swatch is of these same 
deposits, and so of comparatively recent formation, tho feature is in a 
great measure due to the conflict of the same ieiTes trial waters, to the 
erosive action of which in bygone times thg rock- valley itself must be 
ill part attributed. 
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XII, — Notes on Indian RJiyncliota^ Nv*, 4. — Ihj B, T. Atkinson, B, A, 
[Received July 7th ; — Bead August ^6th, 1885. j 
Family PuLaoRiD^., Leach. 

Edin. Enoy, ix (1817) j Westwood, Mod. Claes. Ins. ii, p. 427 (1840) j Fieber, 
Verb. Zool.-Bot. Goss, Wien, xvi, p. 497 (1860) •.—Fulgorellcn, Latr. Gen. iii, p. 163 
X1807) j Spinolu, A. S. E. F, (1 s^r.) viii, p 133, 202 (1839) : — Fulgwina^ Burrn., 
Handb. Ent. ii (i) p. 1U2, 144 (1835) i^Fulg'jnda, Stal, Hem. Afrio. iv, p. 128 (1866). 

Two ocelli, rarely three or none, one on each geiia ; third, when pre* 
sent, placed on the afex of the fi’ons : genoe reflexod, very often separated 
<5rcm* the frons by a ridge : tegmina ^the base with a togula, which is 
« wantiif j, hidden ; ^dtdFior coxse inserted near the sides of the 
body, v^,..clH;en elongat^^; last pair, ^ansverse, contiguous, extended to 
the lateml mar|^?3 of the body {Stdl). 

^Subfamily Folgorina, Stal. 

FulgorideSf “df oerv., Hist. Nat, Ins. Hem. p. 488 (1843). Fulgorida, StAl, 

. 'Hem. Afrio. iv, p. 129 (1866), Stottiu Ent. Zeit. xxxi, p. 255, 282 (1870) ; FulgonnOf 
St&UOfvors. K. V..A., F6rh. p. 740 (1870). 

Anal area of wings reticulated ; the ridge separating the frons from 
the genes is continued in the sides of the clypeus (Htdl). 

Genus FuiaoRf, Linnesus, StSl. 

FiUgwa, St&l, Hem. Afric. iv, p. 13a?y[1866) ; Httinus, Am. A Serv., Hist, 
l^ns. Hem. p« 490 (1843) : Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 264 (1851). 

1-7 
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Vertex mticli feroader than the eyes : head furnished with a long 
process, rounded or subtefcmgonal : genie truncated before the eyes ; 
frons slightly sinuatod at the apex, fni'nishod with 2 — -3 longitudinal 
l idgos : feet slender : scutellum slightly carinated ; cephalic process more 
or less curved (Stdl), 

• - 

A. Section mitli (when dead) orc^je wings. 

1. FuLGORA CANDELARIA, LinniCUS. 

0 * 

Cicada candelaHa, Linn., Acta Holm, p* £>3, L. 1, f. 6, 6 (1^4C) : Jlnifiol von'- 
Rosonliof, Infl. Belusl. 2, Gryll. p. 180, t. 30 (1740) ; Siilzcr, Tiis. i. 10, f. G2 (1761). 

Latcmaria Candelaria^ Linn. Mas. Lud. Ulr. p. ToS (1761). • 

B'nlgora candelariot Linn. 8yRt. Nat. i (2) p. 70 (17G6) ; Do OtW, Ciyale 
nnine porteAnnlcniff, Ins. iii, p. 107^(1773) ; I’abriciiis, Syst. Krit., p. 673 (1773) ; Spec, 
[na. ii, j). 313 (1781) ; Clmolin,‘cd. Sysfc. Nat. i (4) p. 2080 (1782) ; Fabr. Alaiit. lus. 
ii, p. 260 (1787) ; Erit. Syat. iv, p. 2 (1708) ; Syst. Rhyuir, p. 2 (1803) ; Olivier, 
Luc. IVlctli. vi, ]>p. 508, 503, t. lOO, f. 3 (1700) : Stoll, Ci^alea, (Ciyale. Ohinnime) y' () it, 
t. 10, f. 46 A. (1788) : Ibirmointer, Ifandh. Ent. ii j[i) p. 168 (1835) : Westwood in 
l)<movfuVfl Truscets^ Cliirm, t. 14, (18J.2) ; Trans. Linn. Soc. XVill, ji. 138 (1811) ; 
Blancliard, Hist. Nat. Ins. llcrri. t.*12, f. 1 (1810-41) j Butler, \\ Z. S. p. 07 (1874). 

Flat a Candelaria, Clcrinar, Alag. iii, p. 180 (1818). 

Pyrops Candelaria, Spinola, A. S.IVj. F.f^viii, p. 238 (1839). 

Hotinan candelarini*^ Am. <fe Scri ., Hist. Nat. Xns. Hetii. p. 400 (1843) j Walker, 
List. Horn. B. At. ii, p. 265 (1851). 

Hoad produced in a horn, as long as ilio bod}^ stibulato, ascending, 
obtuse, somewhat compressed, subangulate, red, sprinkled with milk- 
white spots : eyes subglobosc, a globose pellucid dot beneath the eyes : 
aiitcnnio beneath the eye, very short, two- jointed, lower joitit cylindrical, 
upper subglobosc, fuscous, ending in a very sinall seta : thorax testaceous, 
like the thrcc-cornerod seutellura ; abdomen, above fulvous, beneath black, 
with lutcous margins ; tegmiua fuscous, reticulated green and adorned 
with various lutcous spots piargined with whitish of which the first 
band is trausvorse and the second cruciforijf , the rest ^ round rewingg* 
liiiooufl, broadly black towards thotapex : feet Havesceut, first and second 
tibiie black, third denticulate {Linn. M, L. U.). — it) ; cephalic 

process 15 — 20 inilliins. 

Reported from China, Cambodia, India. pt.;. 

Bosses specimens from Sikkim, Assam. The next three appear to be little 
more than local vaneties of F. Candelaria. 


2. Fulgora BREViPvOSTUis, Butler. 

Fulgora hrevirostris, Butler, Troc. 5[ool. Soc. p. 97, 1 t. xv, f. 1, (1874). 

Oiosoly allied to F. Candelaria. ; tegniina black, with the veins 
and spots bright ooliraceoifs, disposof'.^ as in F. Candelaria ; wings orange- 
ochreous, the apical third bla^k ; cephalic process short, curved, ascend- 
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ing, testaJeons with paler ep^ts : prothorax mnob 
A a central longitudinal ridge and two strongly xmpres^d Wa^ 
ptmotuxes, testaceous, with a black lateral patch ; the rest of ^ 

iuteons above, mesothorax maculated with black ; a 

the margins of the sflgmeutsttestacoous ; legs P‘ ® ’ T»'j„ Ion,, v?ith ce- 

f.«noraS the last paii,>, dirty testaceous Antler), 

phalic process 29-30 ; c3|,halic prtfcoss 13 and exp. teg. (,3 miUims^ 

• Reported fi-om India, Penang :.the Indian Museum possesses a spe- 

•cimonfrom Sikkim (?). • 

, , • 3, FcLQOaA viRiiJiROSTUts, Westwood. 

WtJgnra (HoUtm) viMirostnx, Westwood, Cab. Or. P' * 
Hotinus widirostns, Walker, Cat. Honi. B. A, n, p. 266 (IBol). 

Fulgora viridirodtriSy Batlor, P. S. j). 08 (187*4^* ^ 

Cephalicproccssabouthalf as long again as the thorax with ho 

apex* turned up and acumiimte, of a dark green colour 
rations ; body fulvous, the tlfbrax spotted with black; fcgt black wath the 
four anteriox?^femora pitchy and the two hind femora, fulvous : tegmma 
and wings marked as in F. cuMria {WesHv.). Body with ceplialio 

process long, 32—38 ; exp. tog. nullims. 

Reported from Assam: the India i Museum possesses specimois 
from Hibsiigar (Assam) and Sikkim, the latter, hs a rule, smaller with the 
cephalic process of a lighter greeu and the white m-orations thereon 

hardly visible^ 

4. Fulgora sPiKOLiK, Wofltwood. 

FuJgora {Pyrops) apinolmy Westwood, A. M. N. H., ix, 

mgora CHoUnaJ spinol,,, Westwood, Cub. Or. K-*;.!;; ^ 

Botiivm mpirwhvy V^Jalker, Cat. Horn. 13. M. ii, p- ^ ( 

Fulnom spinolo?y Butler, P. Z. S. p. 9H (187'1«). ^ 

c»pi»ii= p.oc». » low »■ ‘1» '“‘J "’‘f- «” “r 

btek,*tao»lMnloon, ; taly 1«W : onto™ a 

«I pronoto, . bro.d'no.li.n .triifc oo to moaonotom, tao ci.^ts «..a, 

two obUeme, lolonJl »“ ' ‘"I!”'”' " 

SL ligM, to— bond. b.#o» tU. ouddlo ond to »' 

• lolytoco.,; wmg..f.lr.o.,'.tokottb.o,to(rr-l..). Body wth 

„ tpooLm. from SbiUoog. KSgobBl.. Siltot. MW. .od S.kUn. 

5 Fdloora iATHBURii, Kirby. • , 

IM. t!^68, f. 2 (1830-34) ; Butler, P. Z. S. l>. 98 (18/4). 
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Flata lathhmif Germor, ThonV ArohiT. ii, (2),'p, 46 (1830)* 

Eotinua lathhtmi, Walker, Gat. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 266 (1861). 

Allied to F, Candelaria^ Linn., cephalic process asoendiia^y abdVe 
black, apex red : dorsum of thorax black : tegxnina blackish^greezii 
sprinkled with many ooellate spots haying aduteons^" pupil and a white 
iris ; some white dots on the interior margin : ^domen pallid, spotted 
black : wings luteous, black at the apex (Kirhif), Long, 38 millimsl 
Reported from China, Silhat. 

To this section also belong : — \ 

F. cyaniroBtriSf Gn^rin, A. S. E. F. (2 Ser.) iii, p. zovi, (1845). ' — 

F. nigrirostris^ Walker, Jns. Saund. p. 29 (1858). Biani. 

F. philippinaj St&l, Of vers. K.«V.-A., Ffirh. p. 740 (1870). PhUippines. ' 

F. (BTuginoHa, St&l, Z. c. p. 741 (1870). Philippines. 

F. lauta, Stal, Z. c. p. 741 (1870). Philippines. 

Sec. 2. 8j)eci€s with whitish or lohite and red wings, 

, 6. FuLGOBA CONNECTEhS, n. sp. 

The coloration of the teginina connects this fine species with the 
first section and that of the wings places it in this section. Cephalic pro- 
cess much longer than the body, ascending, much recurved, somewhat 
sabreshaped, much compressed, much fiattened at the apex, black above, 
greenish-fulvous beneath, signs of faint white irrorations above thorax 
black, with a broad, ti-^insverso, fulvous band concolorous with the inter- ^ 
' mediate coxro and the clypeus ; abdomen above sordid fulvescent, be- 
neath black with each segment broadly bordered posteriorly with sordid 
fulvescent ; anus black ; feet black, coxeo, intermediate femwa above, and 
entire posterior femora, brown ; togmina black, veins greenish ; the 
basal half with three transverse fulvous bands, of which the third from 
the base becomes a confluent row of four round fulvous spots, ocellated 
paler, beyond this in the apical half comes transverse row formed of 
two large fulvous ocellated confluent spots near the costal margin and a 
smaller spot not ocellated near the interior margin, then another inter- 
rupted transverse row commencing with four ocolla^ed confluent spots at 
the costal margin and ending with twp confluent ocellated spots at the 
internal margin j two large and two small fulvouS^ots not ocellated! in 
the apical fourth : wings white, apex black, with three confluent white * 
spots and two smaller within the black part. Body long to the eyesf 22 ; 
cephalic process long from eyes to tip, 30 : exp. teg. 80 millims. 

The Tndmn Museum possesses a specimen from Tenasserim* 

^ 7. Fulgoba olavata, Westwood. 

, F'ldgora clavgta, Westwood, Trans. Linn. Soc. xviii, p. 139, 1. 12, f. 1 (1B4J) 

. Or. Bnt. p. y, t.#, f. 1 (1848) > Butlet, P. Sii, S. p. 98 (1874). 

Motvnm cZavatas,]], Walker, Cat. Horn. £. M, ii, p. 267 (1851 }» 
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Cepfealic proocBS and head piceons, covered witfi a white*farmoso 
Biibstanoe, as long^s half the body, gradually attenuated from the base, 
its dorsum tricarinate and apei: taming upwards and ending in a knob 
or ball sub-^rpunded, sub-pellucid, and broadly testaceous : thorax luteous, 
pronotum with two minute discoidal, black, dots ; mesonotum with fouir 
bi^l and two other .oblique lateral spots abdomen beneath fulvous, 
aboto obscure, dotted wii)h a white farinose substance, apices of seg- 
ments luteous, anus black : basal half of tegmina somewhat whitish with 
•numerous, irregular fuscous spote ; apical half fuscous with numerous 
whitish circular spots, varying very much in size and most of them 
Deflated : wings somewhat whitish, apex broadly fuscous : feet and 
rostrum black ; clypeus luteous {Westw»}» Body with cephalic process 
long 33J ; exp. teg. 76 millims. 

Reported from Assam : the Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim, Khasiya fiills, Sibsagar, Shillong. In fresh specimens the 
whole of the tegmina and ajjdomen above and below is thickly covered 
with a white powdery substance : the abdomen, too, is of^a nch red colour, 
which fades to fuTvons, and the wings at the base are a light blue, which 
fades to grey. The Indian Museum possesses a remarkable local variety 
from Mussooreo in which the entire cephalic process is dull rod and tho 
ground of the tegmina is much lighter. ‘ 

8. Eulgora. ponderosa, StHl. 

Eotinus ponderosuSf Stil, Of vers. K. Y.-A. E6rh. xi, p. 244 (1854) : Walker, 
Cat. Horn. B. M. Suppb. p. 316 (1858). 

Fulgora ponderosa, Butlor, P. Z. S. p. 98 (1874). 

Cephalic process half the length of the body, cylindrical, black- 
piceous, ascending at tho apex, whicH is testaceous : thorax and scutel- 
lum yellow-testacebus, tho latter with four basal spots and two behind 
the middle, black : tegmina sordid white, ^sparingly covered with a white 
farinpse substance ; a raediah band spotted with white ; and two spots 
at the antenor margin before tho ^middle and one at the sutuial mar- 
gin, black ; several fuscous spots on tho disc and ay)ox, which is 'spotted 
white : wings sordiily whitish subhyaline, weakly fuscous at tho apex ; 
abdomen yellow tef?)!iiceous, seglnentB margined testaceous : feet and 
rostrum black ; posterior femora ycllow-tesiaceous beyond the middle 
(Stdl). Body long, 38 : exp. tog. 88 millims. 

* Reported from India. There is little doubt that this is merely a 
variety of jP. clavata, Westw. 

Sec. 3. Sjpectes with red and whitish wings, 

9. Fulgora oculata, Westwood. 

Fulgora oMata, Westwood, Hgms, Idnu. 8oc. xviii, p« 142, t. 12, f. 5 (1841) y 
Butleri P. Z. S. p. 99 (1874). 
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Var. a. Ful^jora (tLotma) ocidafa, Westwood, Cab. Or. Bnt. p. 78, t. 86 , f. 8 
(1848). 

Var. h. Fulgora Huhocellafa, Gavrin, Bor. Zool. p. IBS, (1839) ; Del^jiert, Sour. 
Yoy Indo, p. 60, t. 10, f. 1 (1842) 5 Bntler, F. Z. S., p. 99, (1874). 

Hotinm ocuJatu% Walker, Cat Horn B. M. ii, p. 267, (1851), 

Uotinub biilnxellatuht Walker, 1. c. p. 267, (I851*j ; J. L. §. Zool. i, p. 84, (1856). 

Cephalic process as kng as the body, ^ftsconding, slender : pade 
greyisli-fulvons, abdomen and wing^ clothed with a tine white powdery 
feubstatico, mesothorax more fulvescent : togniina greyish fulvous, pale, 
with about twenty -four ocellated spbts, fulvous lings girdled whitish : 
wings whi<e-fariuose, palely viresceut at the base with the anterior . mar- 
gin having a large' roseate patch in the middle ending in a fuscous spot 
and another smaller towards flic middle: feet palely greyish-luteons ^ 
four anteiior tibia? and tarsi and the last tarsi, black {Westw,) Long 
with cephalic proecbs 3b ; exp. teg. 03 millims. ♦ ^ 

Reported from India. 

Var. a. Oopjxalio process as long as the«body, ascending at the apex, 
bninncouB ; body greyish luielms, iiowdeiod vviih a white farinose aub- 
stance : tegmina greyish fulvous, each wilh 2 1-30 fulvons ocellated spots, 
enciiclod with buff ; wings clothed W|,th a white powdery substance, the 
base pale gieon, middle of tlio costa marked with a large rosy patch and 
followed by abrowu streak ^hioli is someHines e\ionded over thes whole 
ajiex of the wing wbioli is, in such case, marked with sevetal paler spots ; 
legs liiicous, the four anterior tibire and tarsi and the two hind tai^si, 
black ) Exp. teg. 05-H7 millims. 

Repoi ted from Malabar, Penaug. 

Var. 6. Cei)lialjc jn'oeess as Ipng as the body, ascending at the apex, 
obscurely fciruginons above, green beneath : body nnd^feet green, anterior 
and intermediate tibiaa black; tegmina fiilveseeiit greon, snbocollatod 
yellow : wing.s white somewhat gieeii at iho base, elotlied with a white 
powdery substance and spotted on the anteiiifr margin with bladic and 
ferruginous (dun hi), Ijcmg, 48 ; W]). teg , 93 millims. 

Reported from Nepal, IVuang, Malacca. Guerin keeps tlii.s separate 
as lio considers that F, ociilata, West, is smaller, the spots on its tognii- 
na are tawny, very restricted and surrounded whitish on grey- 
tawny ground and its wings ai*e also adorned wdth a great rosy patch, 
tipped with brown ; diameters wanting in bis F. svhoctlJrtfa. Still cam- 
paring the wide differences in the extreme varieties of F, eJavaia this 
variety cannot at present receive specific rank. 

Var. r. Spots on the tegmina cbntluont and of a rosy colour ; the 
green at Ihe base of the wings absent. Var. verhudli. 

This section includes alio the follow ing : — ♦ 

F. anltatiat Adams, P. Z. S. p. 83 (1847) Borneo. 

Butler, P. Z. S. p. l9 (1874) Borneo. 
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C. Species with hlue^green wings. 

10 . PULUOIU AMPLECTENS, n. Sp. 

This spocies forms tho connecting link between the preceding section 
and this ; the color^ion of %he tegmim^ strongly rcsombluB that of the 
F^oculata group and the ooloration of tlie w^jpgs places it in this section. 
Ceptialic process as long as tho body, somowliat horizontal, gradually as- 
cending somewhat towards the lipj^feubrotundato above and suboi^ual in 
%ze throughout,^ black-brown throughout, above and beneath, except tho 
tip w]uch is roddish-testaoepus and biibpolhichl, apical half below the tip 
UTol'atcd with while dots : thorax deep brown, blacker on the disc : abi 
d(ftnen above and beneath, blapk ; posicrior hnirgins of tho dorsal sognionts 
naiTowly fulvous: foot browns tiiroiighout : teginiua brown, voiuH ful- 
vous, basal two-thirds finely covered with a white powdery subsianco 
flbov*e and bright fulvons bcnoatli, this while powdery substance intonsi- 
fiod across the base of tho aifiical third so as to form a ^diito band, which 
bears a row of four fulvous spots, a small oao and tho largest towards tho 
costal niarohi aii5 two small ones towaids the internal margin, four or 
five very faint similar fulvous spotsyand very numerous light brown spots 
are sprinkled over the basal two- thirds : wings blue, apex broadly and 
extornjf,] margin loss broadly, black, rayed blaejk along tho veins towards 
the base somewhat as in F. pgrhot /njurhaf Don., to^ which this species is 
very closely allied, differing chielly in the coloration of tho abdomen and 
the size, arrangomeut, and miinber of tho spots on tlie togmina. Body 
long to eyes, ; cephalic process from eyes, 23; oxp. teg, 93 miJlims. 
Tho Indian Museum possesses a spocimou from Perak. 

11 ^ Fuluoiia rvuouJiYNCHA, Donovan. 

Fnlqma j}yro)lnjnrliu% Donovan, Ins. Ind. llcm. i. 7, f. 1 (l«U0) ; Aiiirnul 

cd M.iMHon, t. 00, f. a (h. d ). * • 

pijmfhymhus, Wftlkor, List Uom, li. M. li, p. 2G7 (ls51) ; I. L. H. Zool. 
X, p. 9G (lbG7). • 

Fulijoiu pijyofhinuy Wostwood, Trans. Linn, Sue. xviil, p. 130 (1811) ; in Dono- 
van’s Jns. (2nd ctl ) p. 13 (IS 12). 

Fufgota uijah, (Im'ijw Zuol p*lS3 (1830). 

Fahjom piirorhijnchoy Jlutlor, P. Z. fcj. p. 100 (1871). 

^ Cephalic process largo, of a dark purple, thickly sprinkled wjtli a 
white powdery subsiaiice, ascending, lip scarlet and somewhat pelJuc*i<l : 
tegntiiia brown, pale across the middle ; wings )>laek, green at the base 
{Donovan). • • 

Cephalic pi-ocess about 25 millims ; long, purple, spotted white, 
ascending ; apex inemssatod, red^ dursum* of ubdumon greenish with 
three black spots on the anterior margin of each segment ; lateral mar- 
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gins of thorax aild basal margin of scntellnm somewhat testaceous 2 
tegmina brown, spotted pale glaucoi^ and with a paler band, basal half 
with eleyen irregularly placed, round, yellow spots, a pale band witSi 
a transverse row of four round spots of a deeper colour approaching 
fuscous and slightly margined i^ardly wiili yellow *and the apical fourth 
has eight smaller round yellow spots. Guerin describes his F, rajah bm 
havuig the cephalic process as long as^tho body, ascending, brunnobos, 
apex somewhat dilated, red : body and feet brunneons ; tegmina blacldsk 
fulvous, s]>otfced with yellow, a broad pallid band at the apex : wings 
black, blue at the base. Long, 44 millims. 

Reported from Nepdl (Don.); Malacca (tiuer.}, 

12. Fulgoba MACULAIA* OHvier. 

Fulqora maculata^ Olivier, Enc vi, p 568 (1791) ; Sioll, (La Cigdle verte 

porte-Janterne) Gif^alos, p. 98, t. 20, f. 143 (1788) ; Burra. Ilandb. Ent. ii, (i) p 169 
(1835) j Westwood, Trans. Linn. Soe. xviii, p. 140 (1841) j Duncan’s Nats. Lib. 1, 
p. 281, t’. 23, f. 2 (ISIO) ; Biitlor, P. Z S. p 100 (1871). 

Flata maailataf Germar, Tbon’s Arebiv ii, fase. 2, p 46 (18.30). 

Uotmus maculalu% Walker, Cat. Horn. B. M. ii, p 266 (1851). 

Cephalic process almost as long "as the body, ascending, recurved ; 
head black ; eyes and autenno) grey ; thorax brown, shaded with black : 
abdopien light brown, banded with black, same above and beficath ; 
tegmina above black «with interrupted bands or continuous rows of 
glaucous spots, apical jiortiou irrorated yellowish-green : wings “with 
the basal portion towards the anterior margin and a patch near the anal 
margin, greenish-blue ending in fine rays, apical portions black : feet 
deep brown, posterior pair spiuosef Body long to the eyes, 21 : cephalic 
process from tlio eyes 19 ; exp. teg. 71 millims. 

Tho Indian Museum possesses a specimen from Ceylon, 

<1 

13. Fulgoba fulvirostris, Walker, a 

Jlolinu'^Jnlvuoslnsj Walker, List Ilom B. M. Suppt. p. 41 (1858L 

Bntler (P. Z. S. p 100, 1874) unites this speexos with F, mandata^ 
Olivier, as a vaxiety, but it is as much dntitlod to spe'-ific rank as breviros* 
tm, viridirostris, and spiuolce, which ax*e similar varieties of F, oandelaria^ 
Linn. It oleai'ly differs from F, maculata in having the cephalic process 
subpellttcid, sordid fulvons-testacoous or tawny instead of opaque 
deep green ; the< markings on the tegmina follow the arrangement 
of the markingB on the tegmine in F. maculata, but are sordid 
whitish jLlistead of bluish-white, and the wings are sordid greenish- white 
rayed with black-fuscous nearly up to the base, the apex being broadly 
and the external margin loss broadly {>lack. 
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Black t head tawny, cephalic prooees abruptly curved and ascendm^, 

a little shorter than the body, blackish on each side, at the base : pronotam 
with some dingy whitish or testaceous marks on each side ; mesonotum 
more or less testaceous or whitish on the disc ; hind border and abdomen 
whittsb or ^staceouB,Che latte^ with some iiregular and incomplete blackish 
ba^ds ; tegmina with about 20 whitish or strayr-ooloured spots and dots, 
somd of them connected, formings four very irregular bands : wings 
white or dingy whitish towards the^baso (Walter), Body long, 27; 
tephaiio process from the eyes, 20;*oxp. teg. 59 millims. 

^Beported from Coylon : tho Indian Museum poasossos two apooi- 
me9k from Ceylon. K is possible that wo should place this and tho two^ 
neit as varieties of F, maculata. * 

14. Fulooua delessfrtii, Guerin. 

T^tXgora. deleasertn^ Gudrin, Rev Zool p. 183 (1830); Deloaaoifc, Sonv. Voy 
Indo, pt. ii, p 66, t. 16, f 2 (1643^ t Butler, V Z S. p 100 (1871). 

Sohnub delesaerhi, Walker, Gat. Horn. B. M ii, p. 266 (IBGl).* 

Cephalic procefl^a half the k'ugth of ihc body, ascending, greon : pro- 
thorax ferruginous : tegmina greenwh black, spotted with yellow : wings 
cesmlean, black at tho apex (Queritf). Long 34 ; exp. teg. 75 millims. 

Reported from the Nilgiiis, Malabar. 

This species is near to F. macuilafa^ Olivier, but difFors from it in the 
• coloration of the spots on tho tegmina. It differ^ from F, candvlaria, 
Linn. ** par les deux facettes laterales de la face frontalo qui ont a leur 
extrdmit^ uno car^ne longitudinalo allant du sommet des faces laterales 
au sommet de la t5te.*' The cephalic process is short and compressed. 

15^ Fuloora andamanensis, Distant. 

Fulgora andamanenetSf Distant, Trans. Bnt. Soo. p. 162, t. 5, f. 7, 7 a (1880). 

OjQphalic process long, enendor, ascending, ns long as the body ; 
beneath greenish luteous with the apoj black, above black, apical two- 
thirds irrorated with small white spots and a luteous streak on each side 
within the eyes, which are also luteous ; thorax above black, with dull 
luteous markings ; ab^temen above •pale grcenish-luteouB, beneath black ; 

« coxm, trochanters, and femora fuscous, the last darkest, tibim and tarsi, 
black. Tegmina black, with tho veins pale green and a number of 
broTO spots encircled with pale greenish, arranged thus : — a transverse 
row of four near the base, the upper three fused together ; two irregular 
transverse rows on the disc, a little nearer together than from the basal ^ 
row, followed by a straighter transverse row of throe smallqp ones ; 
romaining apical portion occupied bj- about twelve spots of which the 
largest are two fused together on the costa and one with a very small 
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brown centre about the apex of the hmer margin : extreme apical spots 
very small and somewhat indistinct* Wings blue with the apex broadly^ 
and outer margin somewhat narrowly^ black* The veins on the blue 
])ortion of the wings are green, with the exception of t;P70 which are nar* 
rowly black at the base (Distant.) Lon^, cepha&c procesiq^ 20 j Sody 
20 ; cxji. teg* C8 millims. , •» 

Reported from the Andaman Islands. 

Allied to F, delessertiif Gu6rin,^ and F. mamdata, Olivier. It some« 
what resembleB the former in the pattern of the tegminji, but differs ill 
the length of tlie cephalic process, which in delessertii is but about half 
,the length of the body. In length and struct uro of the cephalic process, 
it is more closely allied to JF. mamlata ; the cephalic process, howoT^er, 
is longer than in that species, being about equal to the longth of thebod^ ; 
and, besides the different pattern of the togmina, the wings are much more 
narrowly black along the posterior margin. The Indian Museum possesses 
a specimen frona the Nicobar islands which appears to differ from the type 
figured by Distant in the cephalic process being longer, more distinctly 
ascending and recurved, and in tiie absence of white spots on the upper 
two-thirds. Tho markings on tho tegmina are the same and do not 
differ more than individuals of allied species differ from each other. 
Tho wings are marked much as in F. delessertii Guerin, tho outpr mar- 
gin is more bioadly suffused with blackish than in the type and the 
blackish oxieuds further towards the base in rays. 

1C. Fulgora ouetiprora, Butler. 

Fulgora cwrftprorfl, Butler, A. M. N. H, (4 sor.) xiv, p. 131, (1874). 

Closely allied to F eyemwafa, West., but with, the cephalic process 
one-tlurd shorter and tho colouring different : tegmina with the corium 
bright green speckled with black, area beyond black ; the veins green, 
becoming ochracoous near the apex ; entire siftfaco covered with small 
orange spots : wings bhining blttck, varied with pale transparent green 
as in F, gem mat a : cephalic process, head, and thorax testaceous, thorax 
spotted with black ; abdomen black, sogmonts ^dged with green above, 
with oohroous below; legs and anus rod {Butler). Body long with 
ceplialic process, 23 ; cephalic process, long 8^ ; oxp. tog. 50 millims. 

Reported from Sikkim. 

17. Fulgora guttulata, Westwood. 

Fulggra (PyropsJ guttulata^ Westwood, A M. N. H. i*, p. 119 J842). 

Ftdgora (Hotma) gutMata, Westwood, Cab Or. But p. 8, t. 8, f. 8 (1848). 

Pyrops guttulata, Walker, fist Horn. p. M. ii, p. 269 (1851). 

Fulgora guttulata, Butler, P. Z. S., p. 101 (1874). 
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Ceplialic process aboxit half as long as the thohlx, its apex slightly 
bent upwards and acute ; head and thorax above of a folvous clay-colour 
dotted with black : segments of the abdomen brown at the base : tog- 
mina pale fulvous^ clay-colourod, gradually assuming a redder tinge beyond 
the middle with a* great humber of small pale buff dots edged with a 
h]gudk ring, tho wings very pale yellowish, 'rflth a few black dots and 
a bfoad dark brown margin (Westw.) Bo&y long with cophalio pro- 
cess, 25 ; exp. teg. 50 millims. 

• Reported from N. India. * * 

^ The rostrum is very long and slender and extends to the end of 
thSSiody, separated from Ihc genoo by a transverse raised line, between 
wliich and the eyes is a black dot. The if our anterior legs have a blaotb 
^ ling at the base of the tibiae, the opex of which and tho tarsi are also black, 
tho underside of tho body and the hind logs are entirely fulvous with two 
small black spots at tiio base of the coxco and two long black spots at 
the sides of the pennltimato#bdominal segment. 

18. Fcloora gjmmata, Westwood. 

• 

Fulgora (Botina) gemmata^ Westwood, Cab. Or Ent. p, 7, t. 8, f. 2 (1818), 

Jlcitmib gemmatus^ Walker, Cat. Horn. B. M. ii, p. ^67 (1851). ^ 

Fulgora gemmataj Batlor, P. Z. S. p. 101 (1871). 

Head and thorax fulvous with black markings ; abdomen above 
black with posterior margins of tho segments narrowly green ; tegmina 
green at the base which gradually changes into a dark brownish crimson ; 
they are entirely covered with minntd black dots, each togmon being 
ornamented with abgnt 30 bright orango spots ; the wings aspe groon, 
with a broad black border, which extends into tho disc of the wing, 
forming sevoial large, bl^ck •blotches ; logs, dark red (Westw). Body 
long exclusive of cephalic process, 19*; exp. tog. 28 millims. 

Reported from Himalaya, N. India, Darjiling : tho Indian Museum 
possesses specimens from Sikkim, Khasiya Hills, Assam. There is also 
a specimen in which Itie orango spbts on tho tegmina are obsolete and are 
replaced by roundish black rings with tho centre of tlio ground colour 
of jbhe tegmina ; tho wings are precisely tho some. 

To this section also belong tho following species : — 

F. dMcalUt Sfc&l, Tranfi. Ent. Soo (8 ssr.) i. p 570 (1863). Cambodia. 

F* ecBlMtma, St&l, 1. o p. 676 (1863). Cambodia. 

F. mtneata, Walker, J L 8. Zool i, p 132 (1857) Borneo, 

F. itellaia, Butler, P. Z S p 100 (1874). Borneo. 
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Seo. D. BpecieB with scarlet wings* 

19. Fulooka OABDiNAus, Butlor. 

Fulgora cardvnaUSf Butler, A. M. N. H. (4 8or.)Uiv, p. 19il (1674). 

Tegmina yellowish-olivaceous, veins and costal area bright gree^ ; 
eotiro Bui'face covered with black-edg;pd orange spots, arrailged as in 
JF. virescens, West., but larger and better defined ; outer margin brown : 
wings carmine ; outer margin brow% broadest at the apex : cephalic 
jjrocess, head and prothorax above, and the entire pectus green, spotted 
with black ; meso- and mota-thorax testaceous, black-spotted ; abdsi^aen 
above reddish, below tosiacooub, varied with emerald-green : legs eirfe- 
rald-green (Butler). Body including cephalic process, 25; cephali6 
process 8.^ : exp. teg. 53 millims. 

Reported from Nepdl, Sikkim. Allied to F. pyrrhochlora, Walker, 
and F* virescens^ Westw., but differing stnicfeirally from both in its short 
abruptly compressed cephalic process. The Indian Museum possesses 
specimens from Sikkim. 

To this section also belong the following species 

F. roccineCf Walker, List Ilom. B. M. Sappt p. 42 (1858). Ooylon. 

Fydecornta, Wosiwood, Trans Linn. Soo. xviii, p. lU, t. 12, f. 4, (1841). « Java. 

F. gntiiferaf Stal, Ofrors. K. V.-A., Fcrh. p 448 (1859). Ooylon, Shanghai? 

F. pyrrhochlora, Walker, Butler, P. Z. S. p. 101 (1874). Borneo. 

Sec. E. Species with pale greenish %oings (subhy aline). 

20. Fulgoba viRESOBNs, Wostwood. 

Fulggra (Pyrops) virescenSi Westwood, A. M. N. H. ix, p. 119 (1842). 

Fidgora (HoUna) virescenSf Westwood, Oab. Or. But. p? 8, t. 8, £. 6 (1848). 

Fyiops viroscrwfc, Walker, Oat, llom. B M. ii, p 209 (1861). 

JUoHnus BemianvuhiSj Walker, 1. c. Suppt. p. 42 (1^8). „ * 

Fulgtyta uacscen’*, Butler, P. Z. S. p, }02 (1871). 

Cephalic process short, conical, scarcely bent upwards ; entirely 
pale green with a minute black spot op each side of the prothorax and 
scutellum; the togmina broad with the anterior margin much arched, 
green with numerous small rounded orange-coloured spots, outwardly 
edged with black ; wings very p&le green and semitransparent (Westu.). 
Body long with the cephalic process 19 — 20 : exp. teg. 66 — 68 millims* 

Reported from India, Silhat : the Indian Museum possesses a speci* 
*men from^ Silhat. 

Toihis section also belongs the following species 

J. euIMIdta. Walkw, J. L. S. ZMl. i, p. ^43 (1867). BeniMO. 
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Genus Alcathous, St&l. 

Trans* Bnt. Soc. (8 Ser ) i. p. 677 (1868). 

Head much^ni^rower ijjian the thorax, protuberant, frons somewhat 
roundly-ampliHed near tho apex, thence diinbinctly narrowed upwards, 
txtcarinate ; clypcus carinato in the middle : rostrum almost reaching 
the apex dlfffttie abdomen • antennis^ short, second joint very briefly sub- 
cylindrical, obliquely tiuncatod at iho apex. Thoiax uiiicainnate in the 
middle, somewhat produced anteriorly in tho middle, produced part 
^trunoated, posterior margin, stiaight : scutellum tricarinate, twice as 
lon^s the thorax. ^Pegmina somewhat ampliflod towai ds Uio apex which 
is obtusely obliquely rounded, longitudinal veins larely furcate, interior 
simple, only third apical part furnished with remote, transverse, small 
veiuj, irregularly auastoinobed : wings with more than the basal half 
without transverse veinlots. Feet modeiflte, autoiior femora beneath 
slightly dilated, posterior tiUias, 5 — 6 spinose (Stdl). Allied Fdilgora. 

• 21. AlOAIHOCJS FfiOIALlS, St&l. 

Alcathoua fecialiSy Stal, Trans. Ent. Soo (3 soi ) i, p 677 (1863). 

Livid, dorsum of abdomen and coccineous wings excepted, minutely 
spriuklied fuscous, hero and there infuscate : tbgmina clouded fuscous 
with small costal spots, apex of wings, bioad posterior limbus and somo 
spots near the anal area, two rows of spots on tho doisum of the abdo- 
men and rings on tho tibiss blackish; femora fuscescont, obscurely 
irrorated, banded palely 9 , long, 15 ; exp tog 32 millims. 

Bead a little shorter than the thorax and scutellum together, pro- 
duced part Bomewli^t subabruptly narrowed and compressed before the 
eyes, before the middle transversely impressed and somewhat reflexed ; 
vortex at the base more than, twice as broad as tho transverse eye, basal 
half tKangulav, apical p£»A very narrow ; frons flat beneath the middlo, 
furnished with throe paiallel ridges, iflio median ridge interruptocf in the 
middle ; transverse veinlots on the tegmina ai^e subrufescent 

Reported from N.^India. . 

Genus Ptteops, Spinola. 

,A. S. E. F. vili, p 231 (1839) ; Am. & Bevr , Hist. Kat. Ins. Hem. p. 491 
(1848) j St41, Hem. Afno. iv, p. 138, 189 (1866). 

Head produced forwards, in a long process, somewhat rounded, 
gradually very slightly somewhat slAider, straight, obliquely truncated^ 
^ the apex ; the lateral part behind the eyes famished with a subconical 
or triangular callus or knob ; vertex transversely convex, continued up 
to the apex of the process ; genes rounded anteriorly : eyos small ; 
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second joint of anteiinfi3 short, thick. Pronotam and scatelltua &irly 
convex transversely, without ridges, the former gradually narrowed 
forwards, barely or very slightly sinuated at the base. Entire tegmina 
or tho largest portion reticulated, valvato behind tjio clavus. Feet 
somewhat thick and short ; first iibicn, fomo)^, and iTrochanters together 
equal in length, last armed jvith 5—7 spines (Stdl). 

22. Pyrops PFijJCTATA, Olivier. 

c 

Fulgora pwnetata^ Olmer, Eno. M6th. vi, p. 669 (1791) j Stoll, Cigalos, p. 34, t. 
6, f. 28 (1788) t Gray, Griffith’s An. King. 1 188, f. 2 o-c (18P2). ^ 

FI Ota ^wniCtataf Gormar, ThonV Arohiv. ii (2), p. 47 (1830). c 

Fulgora affinis, Westwood, Trans. Linn. Soo. xviii, p. 144, 1. 12, f. 6 (1841). • 

Pyrops punctata^ Spinola, A. S. E. P. viii, p. 237 (1839) | Walkor List Horn. 
B. M. ii, p. 268 (1851). 

Cephalic process almost as long as Ae body, truncated at tho 
apex ; luteous-greyish ; thorax, feet, and tegmina sprinkled with black 
dots : abdomen above black: wings white, veins pallid. Head, cephalic 
process, pro- and meso-uotum and tegmina pale lutoous, sprinkled with 
black dots, varying in size : cephalic process almost as long as the body, 
almost straight, subeylindrical, obliquely truncated at tho apex, fpscous- 
luteous, rough with dots, palor at the apex : tho black dots on the 
tegmina disposed longitudinally on tho veins : wings white, subopaque, 
a little infuscate towards tho apex, veins palor, except at the base : 
abdomen black, with tho narrow mai’gin of tho segments, luteous ; feet 
short, lutoous ; femora with a subapical ring ; tibico with three black 
rings {F. ajjtnis, Wostw,). Body long with cephalic process, 33 ; exp. 
teg. 55 millims. 

Reported from China, Nepdl, Silhat, Ceylon, Java, (jtuinea (P) * the 
Indian Museum possesses specimens from iSik^iim. ^ , 

( 

23. Pyrops perpusilla, Walkor. 

PyropB perpusillaf Walkor, List Uom. B! M. ii, p. 269\1851). 

Body stramineous ; head with its process as long as the rest of the 
body ; abdomen lutoous above : legs yellow ; tegmina very pale Stra- 
mineous ; a few brown dots on tho veins near the tip and along tho 
hind border which is somewhat darker than the rest of tho wing ; a 
*"iathor large dot in the disc on tho fork of one of tho longitudinal veins ; 
wings (jolourless, veins pale yellow {Walker,) Body long ; wings, 
long 9 millims. 

Reported from N. Bengal* 
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t 

Genus Homalocephala, Amyot & Seville. 

Omaloei^Jiala, Bpinola, A. S. E. F. Tiii, p. 261 (1839) • Bomaloeophcda^ Am. & 
Berv., Hist. Nat. Ins. p. 492 (1843) ; St41, Hem. Afrio. iv, pp. 138, 145 (1866). 

Hoad broad, Somowhift narrower than the thorax, produced before 
the eyes, round or triangular ; behind the o^es prominulous backwards 
in a shor^thick spine : vertex at least four limes broader than the eyes, 
flat or soni^hat so : irons flat somewhat broader than the clypous, sides 

• parallel, very slightly amplified tpwards the apex ; clypeus without a 
median ridge : rostrum reaching the last coxro. Thorax broadly rounded 

• anSiu^orly, furnished* withh fine longitudinal ridge : scutellum more than 
twice as long as the thorax. Togmina with the sides parallel, obliquely 
obtusely rounded at the apex, very densely reticulated, reticulation in 
the costal area obsolete, claval vein united with the commissure at the 
apex of the clavus : wings entire. Feet somewhat short, simple ; first 
tibim as long as the fcmoiu,^last armed with 3 — 4 spines {StdlJ* 

24. Homalocephala pe&tiva, Fabricius. 

• 

Pulgora Fabricms, Spoo Ins ii, p. 815 (1781) ; Mant. Ins. ii, p. 2G1 

(1787) j Olivier, Enc. AI4tli. vi, p. 672 fl701) j Pabr., Ent. Syst. iv. p. 5 (1794) j 
Syst. Rliyug. p 4 (1803) j Douovau, Ins. India, Horn. t. 7, f. 2 (1800). 

Omalocophala fe8t%va^ Spinola, A. S. E. F. viii, p. 201 (1839) ; Walker, List Horn. 
B. U. u, p. 2&3 (1861). 

Homalucepliala ftstioUf Am,_& Sorv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Horn. p. 403 (1843). 

Head above flat, fuscous"; beneath flavesceut, with a black margin : 
thorax fuscous, immaculate : tegmina fuscous, exterior margin viroscent, 
which colour, however, does not reach the apex of the wing : thoro aro 
‘five black dots along this margin of wliich the four posterior end in- 
wards in a fulvous* dot ; wings sanguineous, fuscous at the apex (Fabric 
dus) , 

tlcad above flat, ob^#5ur8 ; beneath, yellowish, border black : thorax 
obscure immaculate : tegmina obscure with the costal margin green ish 
whioli docs not extend to the apex, on this part aro five black spots of 
which the four posterior are bounded internally by a tawny spot : wings 
sanguineous with the® apex obscure (Ohvitr), Donovan states that* the 
tegmina have a green margin on which there are a few black spots 
se^circled with orange. Long, 17 millima. 

The Indian Museum possesses a very mutilated specimen. 

Genus Limois, St&l. 

• m 

Stettin Ent. Zeit. zxiv, p 230 (1668) ; Hem. Afrio. iv, p 134 (1866).* ^ 

Head narrower than the thorax, slightly protuberant upwards; 
frons longitudinally convex, abruptly dilated on both sides at the apex, 
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much narrowed upWards, bicarinate lengthways^ lateral margins reilexed 
beneath the middle ; vortex transverse ; cljpeus carinate in the middle » 
lateral margins obtuse, obtusely carinate ; thorax twice as broad as the 
head, somewhat sloped forwards, broadly truncate jfosteriorly, obso- 
lotely carinate in the middle : tegmina somewhat amplified towards the 
apex, which is obliquely obthsely rounded, furnished behind the middle 
with remote small transverse veins : ^ wings sinuate in the xig^ddle, ^s- - 
teriorly, much shoHor than the tegmina ; feet moderate, simple ; poste- 
rior tibias 5-spinose (iS^dZ). Differs from in the structure of ' 

the head and the short wings. 

' 26. Lmo^ WESTWOODii, Hope. 

Lystra westwoodii. Parry, Hope, Trans. Liun. Soc. xix, p. 133, t. 12, f. 3 (1846) $ 
Walker, List Horn. IJ. M. ii, p. 286 (1851). 

Limois weatwoodii, Stal, SLoitin Ent. Zoit. xxi7, p. 231 (1863). 

Fuscous yellow, cephalic process concolijrouB, recurved between the 
eyes ; frons almdst triangular, elongate : basal lialf of tegmina fuscous 
yellow, sprinkled with fuscous spots, varying in size : ‘ wings at the base 
sanguineous and margined by a narrow black line and with three black 
spots, remainder immaculate, hyaliiie : body beneath black. (Hope.) 
Body long, 12 i ; exp. teg. 48 milliins. 

Reported from Silhat : the Indian museum possesses a specimen 
from Calcutta, expanse^ of tegmina under 40 millims. 

Genus Apiiana, Guerin, St&l. 

Apherna, Guerin, Toy. Belanger, Ind. Orien. p. 451 (1834); Spin., A. S. E. F. 
viii, p. 240 (1839) ; Aphana, Burm., vlandb. Ent. ii (i) p. 106 (18.35) ; Amyot 
Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins. Ilem. p. 496 (1843) ; Stal, Stettin, Ent. Zeit. xxiv, p. 231 
(1863) ; Hem. Afrio. iv, p. 134 (1866). 

Hoad not protuberant ; irons slightly narrowed upwards or with 
the sides parallel, lateral margins moi’e or less distinctly broadly bisi- 
nuato with two ndgos running through them, diverging upwards from 
the apex, terminating on both sides the median area : thorax with u 
ridge very often much elevated: first femorii npt amplified above at 
tbe apex; last tibice usually 5-spinose, unarmed above at the base 

26. Aphana farinosa, Fabricius. 

Lystra farinosa^ Fabricius, Syet. Rbyng. p. 67 (1803) : Germor, Tlwn*s Arobir, 
(faac. 2) p. 52 (1830). , 

Aphana farinoaat Spinola, A. S. B. F. viii, p. 244 (1889) ; Walker, List Horn. B. 
M. ii, p. 274 (1861). ' 

Aphana acutellai'ia, Wliite, A. M, N. H. xvii, p. 330 (1846). 
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AphoBna sctMlarift, Westwood, Cab. Or. Ent., p. 73, t. 33, f. 8 (1848) i Walker, 
List Horn, B. M. ii, p. 277 (1861)) j J, L. S. Zool, i, p, 143 (1867) 5 var. 1, o> x, p. 96 
(1867). 

Aphcpna aaunder^i, Walker, List Uom. B. M. ii p. 277 (1861) j J. L. 8. Zool. i. 
p. 84 (1856) ; 1. 0. |>. :U3 (1857). 

Aphana farvnoaat Burm., Handb. Eut. ii (2),p. 166 (1835) j St&l, Ofvers. Kl* V.-A. 
F^rb., p. 485 (1862) ; Stottin Ent. Zeit., xxiT, p. 282 (1663). 

• • 

Fuscous ; tegmina yellow at itlio apex ; baso of tho wings and tlie 

abdomen, red, tbe former spotted hyaline (Fahr.), Head, pronoium, and 
border of the tegmina, reddish-bre^vn, the under half of tho same black, 

^ apexi golden yellow, powdq^ od white : wings with a rod ground with 
s^att white spots ; *tip brown: feet, black (Bunn.)» Larger than 
atowaria^ Fabr. greenish-brown ; occiput excavated and marked with 
two whitish powdery spots between the eyes ; the pronoium with an 
elevated ridge down tho middle, tho scutellum powdered with white, the 
metathorax blackish ; the margins of tho abdominal sogmonts Intoous- 
greeu, tho base powdered with white ; tho basal lialf of tho tegmina fer- 
ruginous, the diijc powdered with wliito, and with an irregular black 
fascia in tho middle and some blackish spots near tho hind margin, tho 
apical portion horn-coloured, vaijed with buff, hind-wings orange rod, 
spotted with white, the baso black, tho apical portion horn-coloured, and 
the anal angle buff ; body beneath, and legs, pitchy (Westwood)* Body 
long, 22 ; exp. teg, 52 a — GO millims. 

Reported from Borneo, Java, Sumatra, India (Bjnn.) : tho Indian 
Museum has a much abraded specimen from Siukip Island. The type 
described by White was from Borneo and varies in tho green colour of 
tho basal portion of tho costa and the base of tho tegmina, Westwood’s 
specimen was from Java and the In(£[an specimen agrees best with his 
description. 

27. Apiuna. AiOMAPiX, Wober. 

» . .• 

Cicada afomariOt Webor, Obs. Ent. p. (1801). 

Ly^fra afomana, Fabrioins, Syst. Bhyiiflr., p. 67 (1803) ; Qermar in Then's 
Archiv. ii (faso. 2), p. 52 (1830). • 

Aphvna mgro-puncta^, tuerin, Ypy. la Coqnille, Zool. ii, (2), p. 186 (1830) ; 
8piTi., A. 8. B. F. (1 si*r.) viii, p. 248 (1830) | Am. & Sorv.. Hist. Nat. Ins. 
p. 497, (1843) ; Walker, List. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 274 (1861), 

^phcBna atomariay Spin., 1. o. p. 248 (1839) ; Walkor, 1. 0. p. 277 (1851) j J. L. S. 

Zool. X, p. 06 (1867). • 

Aphema atomariay Bnrm., Handb. Ent. ii (i) p. 167 (1836) ; SUl, Stettin Ent, 

*oit, xxiv, p. 232 (1863) ; Hem. Fabr, ii, p. 87 (1869). 

Fuscous, vertex and pronotum brick-colour : tegmina fenmginous,* 
spotted black, abdomen above and wings sanguineous, the latter black 
:t the apex and spotted black-hyaline (Fa5r.). Head and pronotum 

*19 # 
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ochreons ; mesonoioin reddish-brown ; tegmina of a red brown in the 
basal two-thirds with two large black spots on the external margin, 
another towards the end of the second third, in the middle ; two o^er 
smaller black dots, one at the base and the other towards the end of the 
first third near the internal margin, and otht^r smaller iflaok dots sprink- 
led hero and there : the apical third of the tegmina sordid yellowish or 
dull brown : wings bright i^ed with the apex black, sprinkled with bl'oish 
spots or patches, the red disc also has four white patches, of which one 
is very small, with some dozen rbnnd black dots strewn about behindi 
them : abdomen red above ; body and feet, beneath, red^sh-browp (Am. 

^ Serv.) Long, 17 ; exp. teg. 46 millims. ' ^ 

Eeported from Sumatra- Java, N. India: tho Indian Museum 
possesses one abraded specimen exactly agreeing with the above deti- 
soription, locality unknown, and another from Marri (Panjab). There is 
a series from Sikkim agreeing in most respects except that the base of the 
wings is ochroouB not sangnineous. 

'' 28. Aphana pulchella, Gufirin. 

Aphcuna pulchellat Guerin, Voy. la Goquille, Zool. ii (2), p. 189 (1830) ; 8pinola, 
A. S. £. F. yiii, p. 294 (1885) } Walker, Horn. B. M., ii, p. 274 (1851) ( St&l, 
Ofvors. K. V.-A., Forh. p. 485 (1862) | Java. 

Aphrnia confuciua. White, A. M. N. H. xviii, p* 24 (1846) : China. , 

Apheena con/uduHf Walker, 1. c. p. 280 (1851) : China. 

Apheona io, Walkoi*, List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 279 (1851) : N. India. 

Aphema nigro-irrorata, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. F5rh. p. 244 (1854) : China, 

Aph<B7ifi nigro'irroratat Stal, Freg. Eng. Ilesa, Ins., p, 270 (1859) : Hong-Kong. 
Aphana pulchella, StU, Stettin Ent. Zeit., xxiv, p. 232 (1863). 

Smaller than A. atomaria, Pkbr., from which it differs in not having 
the head and thorax yellow, by tho tegmina spotted with irregular 
black dots and the feet yellowish, annulatod blackish. Head pro- and 
meso-notum yellowish punctured grey J i;nietanotum and abdomen 
vennillion, two small black spots on the former and weak black bands 
on tho tliree first segments of tho abdomen, which also show traces of 
being covered with a white cottony substance : head and thorax beneath 
of fairly deep yellowish-brown with a white pAtch between the inter- 
mediate and posterior coxos ; abdomen beneath ochreous yellow, punctured 
black, the lateral maigin of each segment with a black excavation, 
filled with a white powdei^y substance ; feet brown, annulated yellow. 
Tegmina of a somewhat faded saffron-yellow, semitransparent, more 
^ yellow towards the apex, covered with numerous small black dots, a few 
larger towards the tip and the interior margin a whitish quadrate 
spot, fallowed at the posterior and external angle by a brown patch oonv 
fluent with the small black dots of tho apex ; wings vetnuillion, carmine 
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towards the base and a little orange in the middle and on the side of 
the anterior border : tip with a large black patch, adorned with small 
blue spots ; posterior margin slightly infusoate and disc with 16 — 17 
small, nearly equf^l, black spjts and four small white spots placed in the 
orange portion {Quirvn). Long, 15 : exp. te^. 37 millims. 

• The Indian form {A, to, Walker) is thus ^described 

Body yellowish-brown; headland mosonotum punctured black, 
carinate ; rostrum brown, as long tho body ; metanotum, red ; abdo* 
Inen bright ted beneath, spotted black with a black stripe along each 
Bide,jgid a brown posterior margin on each segment ; legs black, femora 
and'iibiflo flavo-anniitate, posterior tibiee spiuoso : tegmina yellowish-, 
brown with numerous black marks which aVe confluent and form a black 
spot at the tip of the hind border; this spot has a yellowish- white spot 
adjoining; wings luteous, red at the base and along the inner border, 
with*about 12 black and 4 white spots, brown along the hind border, 
terminating in a very larga black spot which has a blue disc {Walker), 
Body long, 16 i ; exp. teg. 46 millims. 

Reported from China, Java, India ; tho Indian Museum possesses 
specimens from Sikkim and tho Andamans. 

29. Aphana vaeiegata, Gudrin. 

mriegaiay Gncrin, Voy. Bt%nger Ind Oriin. Zool. p 456 (1834) ; Icon. 
B^gno Aiiim , t 58, f. 3 (1830-34) ; Spin., A S. K. F. vui, pt 247 (1839) ; Walker, List 
Bom. B. M. ii, p. 278 (1851), 

Fenth^ciKb vanegatus^ Blanohard, Hist. Nat. Ins. iii, p. 171, H(;m. 1. 12, f. 4 
(] 840-41), 

Ayhcena hasirv/a. Walker, List Tloni. B. M ii, p. 278 (1851) J. L. S. Zool. f, 
p. 143 (1867). 

Apha/na varugata, Am. & Serv , JJist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 497, t. 9, f. 1 (1818) ; 
St&l, Stottin Eui. Zeit, xxiv, p. 232 (18G3) 

Epad flat in front, ^j^witli two slightly elevatod ridges : pronotum 
tmnsverse, anterior border lobed and, a little advanced, carinate, in the 
middle, with a hollow on each side behind the median lobe, and a little 
emarginate posteriorly ; mesonotum triangular, sides almost equal, 
pointed behind, tricaitnafo in thC middle, one ridge longitudinal, flRnd 
two lateral, curved : metanotum and abdomen bright red, separated by a 
white, farinose, transverse band ; tho head, pro-, and meso-notum brown, 
touting on deep olive-green. Tegmina brunneous, a little reddish at 
the base, more greenish at the tip with black patches and round black 
dots which increase in size towardii tho apex ; two square yellowish, 
patches at the middle third, one on the anterior, the otlier on the infe- 
rior margin ; wings much broader, a littlcb siuuated on tho posterior 
margin ; tho ba$e up to ouo-third 5f their length bright red with three 
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black spots and ait obscnre patch ; middle third orange yellow groimded 
with red, above 2-3 small white dots and below a small black spot : the 
apex is black with more or leas numerous or confluent small blue dots ; 
posterior margin from this black portion to the internal angle is broadly 
bordered brown. Body beneath conooloro&s with ftie thorax, feet more 
blackish (Guerin), Long, ‘iiO ; exp. tog. 55 millims. 

Boported from Cochin-China, ^Philippines, Silhat ; the Indian 
Museum possesses specimens from Sikkim. 

I 

I 

30. Aphana caja, Walker. 

Apheena caja, Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 278 (1851). ^ 

Aphana caja, Btal, Stettin Eni. Zeit. xxiv, p. 2S5 (18G3). ^ 

Fufecons-ochraceous ; thorax palely granulate towards the sides ; 
tegmina fawn-colour or palely olivaceous, clouded with black-fu&cous 
and sprinkled wilh minuie black-fuscouip spots, further, behind the 
middle, adorned with a pallid subquadrato spot at the costal and com- 
missural margins : wings croceous, sanguineous at the base, a small 
oblique, basal streak and 5-7 spots in anal half, black-fuscous ; 3-4 
small white discoidal spots in the anterior area ; posterior limbus nar- 
rowly fuscous; apical part black-fuscous, sprinkled with glaucous- 
mouldy spots ; abdomen sanguineous, dorsum with a double row of 
black spots, beneath fuscous-sanguineous; feet spotted olivaceous. 
$ , long 21 ; exp. teg. 62 millims. 

Ncaily allied to A. variegata, Qu^rin, but larger, spots on the teg- 
mina larger, Tvings sanguineous only at the base, posterior fuscous limbus 
narrower and especially with ^he voriex shorter, nearly thrice broader 
than long, more obtusely rounded, transverse basa'j keel straight, ante- 
rior margin less deeply sinuate in the middle : frons suboqual at the 
base and the apex, not distinctly narrower at the base, anterior pipduced 
part of tborax more obtusely rounded. Frons somewhat longer than 
broad, lateml margins slightly broadly blsinuate, with two obtuse 
ridges diverging upwards and with an obsolete longitudinal ridge to- 
W’prds the base, tbo median area ‘at the basii very broadly rounded : 
thorax marked before the middle with two obsolete pallid spots 
(SidI). 

Beported from SiDiat. < 

^ 31. APHANArDIMIDIATA, Hope. 

Lysura dimidiata, Hope, Trans Linn. Boo. xix, p. 188, t. 12, f. 4 (1845) ; 
Walker, List Bom. B. M. ii, p. '286 (1851). 

Aphma dvinidwia, Btil, Stettin Bnt. ^eit xxiv, p. 282 (1868)« 
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Fuscous ; head, thorax, and feet concolorous : bifaal half of togmina 
vireacent, sprinkled with nmuerous minute doll black spots, apices sub- 
orange-hyaline marked with: cretaceous spots : basal half of wings green- 
ish with the posterior part whitish, spotted black, apices fuscous, irro- 
rated with Tiresceift spots (fJIope). Long 14 a * ozp. teg. 46 millims. 

Reported from Silhat. • 

* • • 

82. Apha^a^nicobauica, St&l. 

^ Aphana mcohanca, St&l, Berlin Bnt.^eitschr xiii, p. 241 (1869). 

• • 

Sordid oliTaceous-green : scutellum, pectus, abdomen, and feet 
* bla(^-fuBCou8 : tegmina Reforo the middle leruginous, sprinkled with 
KLack ; behind the middle, ochiaceous, maiked with a band and mouldy 
•bpots i apical limbus, black ; wings, black, a very largo basal spot coeru- 
lean-viresccnt. Long 19 ; exp. teg. 65 millims, 9 . 

• Size of A, farmosa^ Burm., from which it differs in the head pro- 
duced anteriorly, seen frqpa above equal in length and breadth between 
the eyes, roundly-angulatod ; frons longer, furnished with a recurved 
process. Frons* rug ulose, tumescent at the base and with a median 
process short, compressed, recurved, obsolotely tricarinate, the ridges 
diverging upwards, the median ridge disappearing below the middle r 
vertex narrowed forwards, obsolotely carinate in the middle j lateral 
margins dilated, elevated : thorax furnished with a raised, acute ridge, 
running through it, strongly bi-impressed on thtf disc, scutellum tricari- 
nate. The 80 ruginous half of the tegmina covered with minute and often 
oonfluent black dots, closer at the apex ; apical half ochracoous with the 
apical limbus black ; the spots and an anterior band clothed with a 
white powdery substance ; wings bBick with a large basal patch ex- 
tended a little beybnd the middle, caBrulean-viresceut. Apical margins of 
the dorsal segments of the abdomen, green (6W)* 

^/oported from the^yic^bars. 

33. Aphana (P) dives. Walker. 

Aphoena dwee, Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii, p 280 (1851). 

Body dark ferrufinons ; disd of the vo;rtox rather concave, borders 
slightly ridged, fore margin slightly inclined upwards : rostrum ex- 
tending far beyond the posterior ooxro, dark brown : mesonotum with a 
slight longitudinal furrow, fore-border f cry undulating ; a black band 
along the fore-border of the scutellum ; metauotum black ; abdomen 
obconical, larger than the thorax^ black above, thickly covered wi{j)i 
white down, red beneath : legs black, sulcated, femora browtf„posterior 
tibtee spinose : tegmina green, adorned between the sveins with orange 
streaks which are interrupted by rSry numerous brown dots, the latter are 
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sometimes conflaent ; a tawny slightly curved band separates this part 
from the reticulated tips which are brown with tawny veins : wings 
green, with numerous brown spots, gray iningled with white towards’ 
the tips, white along the inner border (TFaZfcer). Long, 14k • exp, teg. 
42 millims. ' " 

Reported from Malabar.^ 

*, f 

84. Aphana (P) AIBIFIOS, Walker. 

Aphema alhiJloSt Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 280 (1851). 

Body above, green ; beneath, bright-red ; <7erteaf tawny, indisti^tly 
c&rinate along the border ; fa«ce slightly carinate ; rostrum nearly as 
long as the body, tip black ; a concavity corresponding to the eye om 
each side of the fore-border of the pronotum of which the anterior por- 
tion of the lateral margins is black, posterior margin, tawny ; longii^u- 
dinal ridge almost obsolete : abdomen obconical, much longer than the 
thorax, ‘ thickly covered with white down: legs ferruginous, sulcated ; 
femora, red ; posteiior tibioe slightly spinose : tegmina black, adorned 
with numerous littlo green marks ; reticulated part, ferruginous ; wings 
brown, adorned with bluish-green spots, white at the tips and along the 
posterior margin {Walker). Body long, 16k 5 e^cp. teg. 55 millims. 

Reported from Malabar. * 

Genus Lycorma, StU, 

Stettin, Ent. Zeit, xxiv, p, 232 (18C3) : part Aphwna, Guerin. 

Head somewhat protubemnt,^ protuberance very short, reflexed : 
frons, distinctly upwards and at the base more narrowly, fumisbed with 
two parallel obtuse ridges, sometimes obliterated beneath the middle ; 
vertex truncated at the base, .last angles not produced : thorax finely 
carinate in the middle: first femom not ampliSed at the, apex above: 
last tibiod armed with 4-5 spines ; unarmed at the base, above (Sidl). 

35. Ltoorma imperialis, White. 

* * i 

Aphana imperialism White, A\ M. N. H. xvii, p. 880 (1846). 

Aphwna imperialism Westwood, Cab. Or. Ent. p. 74, t. 36, f. 4 (1848) ; Walker, 
List Horn. B. M. li, p. 282 (1861). 

Aphema placalilie, Walker, 1. o." Suppt. p. 46 (1858). 

Lycorma imperialism Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. F6rh. p. 486 (1^62) j Stettin But. 
Zeit. zxiv, p. 232 (1803). ^ 

Tegmina olive-green, the basal portion with numerous black spots, 
most of which are traversed by green veins ; the tip black, beautifolly. 

^ reticulated with olive-green : wings, at the base, purplish' madder with 
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11 — 13 largo black spots, tbe purplish part retictflated with whitish ; 
the end brownish-black ; a bluish-green band-like mark across the mid- 
dle of the wing, not nearly reaching the hind .margin, the three nerves 
traversing it are black ; tegmina and wings beneath almost same as 
above : head and tBorax abdve greenish ; prothoraz finely, transversely 
striated, a line, down the middle, shining : Abdomen black, margins yel- 
low, segments slightly powdered^ with white, vulvar scales red : legs 
brown, tibim of hind legs tridentate on the outside {White). Exp. teg. 
61 millims. 

Reported from Silhat : the Indian Museum possesses specimens from 
Si&'^m. Bed: metanotufii black: abdomen with a red transverse Hue at 
the base ; tip red beneath : tegmina withiblack spots along the costa and 
•with some more or less interrupted and irregular black bands ; more 
than one-third of the apical part black with very numerous and regular 
black veins and voinlets : wings black, basal half red with several black 
spots ; a white middle bogid, not extending to the liind border (A, 
placabilis, Walker). Body long 16| ; teg. 54| milliftis. This’ is the 
reddish-brown valdety. 

36. Lycorma* PtTNiCEA, Hope. 

Lystra panicea^ Hope Trans. Linn. Soo. xix, p. 133, 1. 12. f. 6 (1843) ; Walker, 
List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 28G (1851). 

Apheena deleciahUifif Walker, 1. o. Suppt. p. 44 (1868^. 

Lycorma pmiceaj Stkl, Stettin £nt. Zeit. xziv, p. 232 (1863). 

Reddish purple, head and thorax paler; basal half of tegmina 
tinted rosy and sprinkled with numerous black spots ; apex hyaHne 
f uscous-puniceous with a pellucid mark in the middle of the disc : wings 
'^puniceous at the bft.se, marked by black spots, whitish in the middle and 
fuscous-hyaline, at the apex (Hope). Long 12 exp. teg. 48 millims. 

'Ferruginous brown, J)laek beneath : antennoe bright red ; pronotum 
dull green ^ith some veiy minute, testaceous, brown-bordered spots : 
abdomen black : hind borders of the segments lutoous on each side, 
beneath : legs black : tegmina black, whitish green with black spots for 
about one-third from iho%a8e, outline of the^ green part much excavated 
with some streaks same hue near it ; veins green : wings bright red 
with black spots, apical part blackish brown, divided from the red part 
by a bright greenish blue band which* does not extend to the hind 
margin, (A. delectabilisy Walker). Body long, 12^ ; exp, teg. 42 
millims. t * • 

Reported from N. China, Shanghai, India, Silhat. Indian 
Museum possesses a mutilated specimen from the Dikrang valley, As- 
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• 87. Ltcorma roLE, St&l. 

Lycorma iole, Bt&l, Sfcottin Ent. Zeit. p. 234 (1863). 

Blackisli : tlie latoral posterior blotch on the vertex, thorax, lateral 
margins of scutellnm, and the togmina mo^ or les^ purely green-oliva- 
ceous, the tegmina with 23-^8 largish..black spots, barely third apical part 
black, green- veined : wings coocine9U|" with 8-10 black spots, black- 
fuscous behind the middle and there with a shortened band, virescent 
or ccerulescent ; anal valvules in 8 sanguineous (Stdl), ? long, 17 ; exp.* 
teg. 52 millims. 

^ Reported from India : closely allied to U. deluatula^ White, l^^rger,' 
cephalic process less prominulous, and tho spots on the tegmina aifd 
wings larger. ♦ 


38. Ltcouma delicatula. White. 

Aphana delicatulaf White, A. M. N. H. xv, p. 37 (1845). 

Aphirna delicafulat Walker, List. Hem. B. M. ii, p. 282 (1851). 

Apheena operosa. Walker, 1. c. Snppt. p. 46 (1858). * 

Lyeorma delicatula^ St&l, Ofvera. K. V.-A. Pdrh, p. 485 (1862) } Stettin Ent. 
Zoit. xxiv, p. 232 (1863). 

Tegmina very pale greenish brown, basal part with many black spots 
(at least twenty) of which six on the anterior margin: tho end darker 
brown, beautifully reticulated with pale greenish brown : wings at the 
base, Vermillion red with largish black spots, irregular on either side (at 
least seven) , tip widely black ; a large acutely triangular sea-green mark 
on tho fore-edge between tho red and black parts : antennee orange r 
head and thorax above of a pale brownish colour with a sort of bloom 
over them; body and logs blackish brown with a slight bloom (White) ^ 
Exp. teg. 41 millims. 

Reported from Nankin, Canton, Chinf^ : very doubtfully from Sib- 
sigar (Assam). The cephalic process in this Species is a* little 'more 
elevated than in L, iwiporiaZis, White* to which it otherwise bears a strong 
resemblance : the black spots on the wings and tegmina also are smaller, 
the f tegmina are palely olivaceous or whitish Cawn-colour: tho median 
band on the wings varies, as in all the others of this group, from whitish 
to oreralescent or virescent (Stdl)* 

Genus Euphbia, St&l. 

Stettin Ent. Zeit. xxiv, p. 232 (1863) ; part of Aphana^ Guerin. 

Head furnished with a cephalic protuberance, very slender, acute, 
Tofiexed or erect ; frons distinctly narrowed upwards, abruptly narrower 
at the base furnished with 2-S ridges, 'a little elevated, parallel : vertex 
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very broadly sinuated at tbe base : tborax barely car&ate in tbe middle ; 
first femora slightly amplified at the apex above j last tibite 4-8pinose ; 
unarmed above at the base (8tdl). • 

• • 39. Eitphria auraktia, Hope. 

Aphana auraniiat Hope, Trans. Linn. Soo. 443, t. 31, f. 2 (1841)* 

• ^Evphria aurantiaf Stal, Stettin Eut. Zoit. xxlv, |p. 232 (1863). 

Entire body above oraiig^ Itogmina sprinkled with barely visible 
^ yellow spots, posteriorly spotted blaek ; a few minute spots on the internal 
margin and a vbry narrow border* on the posterior margin, black : head 
• exCf^ated above, margins#elovated ; Irons produced above the pronotum 
iu a small, tapering, recurved horn: abdomen, at the base, covered 
iirith a white powdery substance ; body beneath concolorous, a little more 
obscure (Hope). Long 19 ; exp. teg. 63 millims. 

• Reported from Assam; the Indian Museum possesses a specimen 
from Sikkim. 

Fresh specimens have ^lie tegmina green instead of prango, sprinkled 
with whitish po'v\idory spots or patches, more distinct beneath : wings 
orange, body and abdomen orange yellow, in one specimen inclined to 
brown ; feet (except posterior femora) in some greenish, in others con- 
colorous with the abdomen, recurved horn in some green, in others orange. 
Also the apices of the tegmina are sometimes faded yellow more or less. 
A long series should supply the links. The Indian Museum has several 
specimens from Darjiling, 

40. Euphria sxtbmaculata, Westwood. 

Aphwna suhmaculala, Westwood, Duacau’s Nat. Lib. i. p. 284 t. 24, f. 1 (1840) ; 
Walker, List nom. B. M. ii, p. 275 (1851). * 

Aphana resima, Stal, Ofvors. K, V.-A., FOrli. p. 190 (1855). 

Euphria sahmaculata^ Stal, Stettin Ent. Zoit. x.viv', p. 232) (1863). 

Sordid yellow-testace^oua; frons with a cephalic protuberance or horn, 

• twice as long Us tho vertex, channelled above, recurved : lateral margins 
of thorax nan*owly black : scutellum obsolotely tricarinate : teginina 
rufous-testaceous above densely spotted whitish-mouldy, costal spots sub- 
glaucescont : wings njgrif-fuscousj yellow -cinnamon beyond the mid^ile, 
especially before the middle spotted whitisS mouldy : abdomen above 
whitish-mouldy (E. resima, Stal). Body long 21 ; exp, teg. 71 millims. 

* Reported from India : the Indian Museum possesses specimens from 
Sikkim. 

41. Euphria LEgDissiMA, Walker. 

Aphosna lectissima, Walker, List. Horn. B. M. Snppt. p. 46 (1838). 

Grass-green ; head with a short, aculo^ almost vertical horn ; sides 
of the vertex carinate ; frons and face flat, the latter with a slight ridge : 

• 90 
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abdomen above testaceous : tegmina Uvid, red boneath, except towards 
the apex, adorned with many green, white-dotted, spots ; border green, 
adorned with dots of white tomentum along the costa, and with black 
dots elsewhere, except towards the base of t^io inferior border where the 
dots arc luteous ; wings criijison for more than half the length from the 
base (Walker) » Body long, 21 : exp. tog. 33 millims. . 

Reported from N. India : the IndfAn Museum possesses a specimen 
from Sikkim. Closely allied to E, aviahilis, Hope, from which it differs 
in the absence of the throe fulvous spots on the pronotnm and o£^ 
the blackish lines on the mesonotnm and ^posterior margins of »the^ 
abdominal dorsal segments, and in the spots on the tegmina, Which 
are small and circular, nowhere linear and transverse. Stal (Ofvers. 
K. V.-A. Forh. p. 486, 1862) unites the two species. 

42. EurniiiA amabilis, Hope, 

Aphana amabilis, IIopo, Trans. Linn. Soc. xix, p 132, 1. 12, f. 1 (1845) ; Walker, 
List. Hoiii. B. M. 274 (1861), 

Enphria amabilis, Stal, Stettin Ent. Zeit. xxiv, p. 232 (1803). 

Body above orange ; head green, fnmished with an erect, acute, 
slender horn : prothorax green, marked by three fulvous spots : tegmina 
cretaceous sprinkled with numerous oval spots ; wings coccinoous, jialely 
virescont at the apex : body beneath green ; feet concolorous ; pectus 
sprinkled over with a fv'hitish down. The spots which above appear 
to bo white and green intermixed are boneath entirely green (Hope). 
Long 26 ; exp. teg. 60 millims. 

Reported from Silhat, 

« 

43. EtrPHRU AunoEA, Hope. 

Aphana aurora, IIopo, Trans, Linn, Soo. xix, p. 133, t. 12, f. 2 (1845) e Walker, 
List. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 275 (1851). • 

Muphria aurora, Stal, Stoiiin Ent. Zoit. xxiv, p. (1863). ^ 

Allied to E. aurantia, but smaller ; almost the whole body orange : 
tegmina externally barely virescont, internally orange and sprinkled with 
very^miuute whitish spots : body beneath concoiorous ; wings with cre- 
taceous spots; last tibiro Externally spinoso (Hojyc). Body long, 19; 
exp. teg. 61 millims. 

Reported from Silhat, Philippines, 

44. Euphria (?) WALKERI, n. sp. 
f Apheena dites, var. (P) , Walker, List. ?Jom. B, M. ii, p. 281 (1851). 

Body yellowish brown, rod beneath : vertex slightly ridged and fur- 
rowed : frons rather promineteit, furnished with a slender, black, linear 
fuiTowed horn which is inclined backward nearly to the posterior ^margin 
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of tho ehield : rostrum ferruginous, tip darker, extending nearly to tho 
tip of tlie abdomen : an excavation partly inclosing the eye on eacli side 
lateral margins of pronotnm and most of metanotum, black : abdomen 
a little longer tlian tho thorax, nearly elliptical, red, with a black band 
across each segment abovd: logs black, furrowed, femora red, posterior 
tibise spinose : tegmina not much longer than the wings, apex obtuse, 
pale dingy yellow with very numerous blown marks, reticulated part, 
yellowish-brown ; wings brown with many almost colourless spots which 

• are partly confluent, posterior mai^^n almost coloxuloss, tip pale brown 
(Walker) » Bo^y long 14| ; exp. teg. 42 millims. 

• J^ported from Jndia# 

• • 

• Genus Pnonoxis, StM. 

Stofcbin Enfc. Zoit. xxiv, p. 233 (1863). 

Head not protuberant but emitting from tho baso of tlje frons a 
very long, very slender, mobile, reflexed process [which in dried speci- 
mens is very eajily detached] ; frons a little narrower* above the middle 
than beneath the niiddlo, abniptly narrowed at the baso, furnished with 
two obtuse, parallel rklgos (of ton oblitemted), latewil mai’gins slightly 
sinuate beneath the middle ; vertex truncated at the baso : thorax hard- 
ly caTjinafce in the middle, first pair of fomor^, distinctly amplified above 
at the apex ; last pair of tibioo 4-spiuose, famished above at tho baso 
with a tubercle (Sldl). 

46. Phoronis nigro-maculata, GmSrin. 

Aphesna nigro-maculata, Gavrin, Icon. An. t. 90, f. 0 (1830-31) ; Voy, 

Belanger Ind. Orient. Zool. p. 457 (1834) ; Spinola, A. S. 13. F. (1 scr.) viii, p. 243 
(I889)i Walker, Liat.’Hora. B. M. u, p. 273 (X861). 

Fulgora (AphmiaJ ingro^maculata^ G. 11. Gray, GrifJith’a cd. An. King. Ins. ii, 
p, 260^1. 90, f. 6 } 1. 138, f . 1 ,-c. <1832). ’ 

Aphma nifro-maculatai WosUvood, Trans. Linn. Soc. xviii, p. 1 19 (184J). 

Phoronis nigro-maculataj Stal, Stettin tint. Zoit. xxiv, p. 2.33 (18G3). 

Head and thorax brown ; horn black, short, flexible ; tegmina brown 
with some small scattsred black l^pots, exteyior margin with a broad 
black border : wings with basal half silvery grey, spotted with black ; 
other hpjlf, black, with tho. interior margin brownish black j ])ody silvery 
grey, with transverse narrow bands of blitck (Gray). Head subforrn- 
ginottS, brown ; frons with a cylindrical horn recurved backwaixls ; tho- 
rax somewhat greenish brown ; tegmina obscurely blue, apex fine^ 
reticulated with black, punctured with black on the anterior margin 
with five dots obliquely arranged at the bast^; wings blue, spotted with 
black, posteriorly brown, black it the apex : abdomen black, streaked 
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with whit© : body*^ below and femora ruddy : coxes brown (Chdrin), 
Long 20 ; broad 55 millims. 

Reported from Chi^a, Cochin- China : Indian Museum possesses 

a specimen from the Andaman islands with the ccphalic^rooess absent. 

46. Phoronis PAULINIA, Signoret. 

Aph(cna paulmia^ Signoret, S. E. E. (4 s^r.) ii, p, 123 ; 1. 1, f. 6, (1862). 

Brick-rod with the dorsum, femofa/tips of togmina, tip of the wings 
and several spots on them of a blackish-brown ; on the anterior margin of ^ 
the togmina several black spots and k slight filiform, r^urved cephalic 
process. Hoad broader than long, vertex square, a little transverse, With i 
tk transverse ridge and a fovea on each side of the eyes : frons cofivoTc, 
without a ridge on the anterior margin, a black filiform appendage, with 
a longitudinal groove, reaching almost the end of the mesonotum ; ros- 
trum of a reddish-brown, reaching the end of the abdomen, the tliird 
joint, the longest : pronotum almost five times broader than long, pos- 
terior margin concave, anterior convex with a median eraargination 
winch gives it a bilobed appearance, presenting on each side, beneath 
the eyes, a strong cmargination : lateral margins convex and black, a 
slight ridge on the disc : mesonotum “V/eakly tricarinato, and exhibiting 
towards its extremity two small brown dots. Tegmina with a broad 
apical band formed of a network of yellow veinleis on a brown ground ; 
on the anterior margin are numbers of black dots, the clavial vein near 
the fold of the tegmen with 3-5 black dots : wings transparent in the 
middle, slightly bluish and exhibiting there about a dozen more or less 
regular brownish spots ; tip brownish ; the border, also the folded part 
near the abdomen, slightly infuscj^te : abdomen red beneath, black above, 
with the end of the segments and the lateral margins, ired ; each segment, 
especially those of the extremity, covered with a thick farinose substance : 
feet with the tibiie red and the femora black, the posterior with three strong 
spines on the external side (Sign.) Body longj 16 ; exp. tog. 50 millims. 

Reported from Cochin-China j the Indian Musenm has a specimen 
('with the filiform cephalic process wanting) from Tonasserim. Stal 
unites this with P. nigro-maeulata^ Gu6rin, but<rthough structurally the 
same, the coloration of the tegmina leaves no doubt as to specific identity. 

Genus Gebenna, Stal. 

Trans. Ent. Soo. (3 ser.) i, p, 682 (1863) j Horn. Afrio. iv, p. 135 (1866). 

Head broadish, narrower than the thorax, not protuberant ; vertex 
transverse, anterior margin straight, o posterior margin broadly sinnate ; 
frons su]T.padrate, somewhat amplified on both sides at the clypeus, 
median area amplified upwards, broadly subtruncato at the apex, pro- 
minulous before the apical margin of the vertex, not reflexed ; clypeua 
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ecazdnate : second joint of antennea transverse, produced upwards from 
the insertion. Thorax nnioarinate in the middle, roundly produced at 
the apex behind the vertex : scntellum about hali^ longer than the tho- 
rax. Tegmina T^arely amplified towards the apex, rounded at the apex, 
costal margin straight, longitudinal veins rarely furcate, small transverse 
veins remotely scattered throughout the entire tegmina ; wings remotely 
tradBversely veined behind the n5^d^le. Feet simple, last tibiro 4-spinoso 
with their base neither spinoso nor tuborculatod (67dZ). Allied to 
•Aphana. * - , 

. 47. .Gebenna Sylvia, Stal. 

^ Qibenna Sylvia, SLal, Trans. Enfc. Soo. (3 i, p. 682 (1863). • 

.IP Palely grey-flavcscent ; frons, vortex and disc of thorax and scutel- 
lum minutely irroratod black ; thomx and scutellum on both sides sprin- 
kledLwith small black spots ; tegmina weakly riifo scent-ferruginous from 
the base beyond the middle, remotely sprinkled black, costal limbus 
palely olivaceous- virescent ; apical part vitreous, sprinkled and sjiotted 
fuscous ; wings vitreous, palely virescent towards the base, adorned with 
throe irregular, large, suboonfluent, black-fuscous spots, before the mid- 
dle : dorsum of abdomeu, blapk ; segments margined olivaceous at the 
apex ; abdomen adorned with four longitudinal rows of irregular grey- 
flavesc#nt spots ; ventral segments on both sides, spotted black, inter- 
ruptedly banded black at the base : foot with numerous black bands 
(Stdl). ?, long, 13 ; exp. teg. 39 millinis. 

Reported from India. Vertex almost thrice as broad as the transverse 
eye, margins somewhat elevated : frons remotely and finely rugulose, 
slightly narrowed upwards : thorax l«ss distinctly rugulose ; scutellum 
finely rugulose on the disc. 

Genus Poltdictya, ^Gu6rin. 

Icc^. Anim. I?is. p. 359 (1830-31) ; Stal, Horn. Afrio. iv. p. 135 

(1866). • 

Vertex about four times as broad as the eyes : entire tegmina dense- 
ly or very densely reticulated ; anterior tibii© sometimes somewhat dila- 
ted : frons obtusely rounded at the base, amplified at the apex &nd 
distincly broader than the clypeus, tegmina thrice or more than thrice 
longer than broad (Sidl), 

48., POLYDICTTA DASALIS, Gu&in. 

Polydictya hasalis, Guerin, Icon. Hfecne Anim. Text©, Ins. p. ^9 (1830-34f) ; 
Walker, List. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 289 (1851) 5 J. L. S. Zool. x, p. 98 (1867).^ 

Aphasna uniformis, Walker, J. L. S. Zool. i, p. 144 (1857). * 

Euryhrachya hasalis, llopo, Trans. Linn. Soo. idi, p. 134, 1. 12, f. 6 (1845) ; Sill, 
Ofvers. K. V.-A. F5rh. p. 600 (1362). ^ 
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Fnscons yellow : head flavescent ; thorax bmuneous ; abdomen dull 
red; tegmina fuscous, reticulated yellow; wings at the base with a 
ccerulcan incurved linfj forwards, posteriorly subroseous ; remainder 
blackish fJJope), Body long, 21 ; exp. teg.^66 millims^ 

Reported from Sumatra, Silhat.' There are at least two apparently 
nndescribed species of tliis^genus in the Indian • Museum j one with a 
double incurved casrulean line at th^ base of the wings, abdomen Ver- 
million with the dorsal segment moge or less banded black, (body long, 
16 ; exp. teg. 46 millims), from ther Andamans ; and Que with the base 
of the wings red and base of the tegmina above and below with a bj^sh 
tinge, (body long, 19 : exp. teg. 53 millims), from 'Sikkim; but {^series 
is desirable before describing them further. 

» 

49. POLYDICTYA (?) TRICOLOR, Wostwood. 

Lystra tHcoloVt Westwood, Arc. Ent. ii, p. 35, fc. 37, f. 4 (1845). 

Polydictya tricolor, Walker, List. Horn. B. M. p. 290 (1851). 

Sanguineous, very glabrous ; anterior lobe of pronotum and meso- 
notum anteriorly black, basal half of tegmina (the livid base itself excep- 
ted) stramineous, spotted black ; appeal half brunnoous ; costal spot 
stramineous : wings red, apical half fuscous : feet chestnut sanguineous 
(West,) Body long, 16^ ; exp. teg. 56-57 millims. 

Reported from Assam. 

Genus Ancyra, Wliite. 

A. M. N. H. XV, p. 34 (1845). 

Allied to Eiirymela, Hoff. ; ^but distinguished from it by the shape 
of the head which has not the dilated gence, no stommata, antennso close 
under the eyes ; tegmina finely veined, with a notch on the posterior 
margin and rounded at the apex, whence (in $ ) proceeds a longish narrow 
appendage, widest at the end : legs much^*' «dilatod ai^ compressed 
throughout ; hind legs very long with four spines on the outer edge of 
the tibiiB : the end of the body covered with a waxy down -like secretion 
(y^hite), • ^ 

50. Ancyra appendioulata. White. 

Ancyra appendiculata, White, A. M. N. H. xv, p. 34 (1846) ; Westwood, Oab. 
Or. Ent. p. 74, t. 31, f. 5 (1848) ; Walker, List. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 896 (1851) ; Dist- 
ant, J. A. S. xlviii (2), p. 38 (1879). 

Rich dsep brown : tegmina, above brown, spotted at base with 
white and with two widish powdery bands of whit© ; beneath, noahogany 
rod: wings deep brown alMoat black on the edge and between a red- 
coloured space : body beneath yellow ; legs black ; wings more powdery 
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in tke 9 than in the ^ ( White) . Long 9| ; exp. tegt oxol. appendage 
25 millims. 

Reported from Manlmaih : the Indian Mnseam possesaos a specimen 
from Tenasserim. 

• • f 

51. AnCTRA mSTRIONICA, Stal. 

• ^Ancyra histrionka, Stal, Stettin Ent. Zoit. sxiv,|p. 245 (1863). ^ 

Fnacous-fomiginons : frons ydllow-fermginons adorned with five 
^suhelevated, narrow, black bands ; togmina obscurely forraginous, basal 
part and obliqno*band behind the nfiddle, f usccacent, apical callus black, 
«.picl!l appendage fuscescent-ochraceous : abdomen flavoscent (when alivo 
sajiguftieous ?), apex covered with a mouldy pubescence ; feet blackishi 
Qlosely allied to preceding; tegmina, especially behind the middle, 
broader, apical appendage shorter, fuscescont-ocliraceoua not black-fus- 
cou^ apical callus smaller, wings brqader and their apical process 
shorter (Stal), $, long, 11 ; exp. teg. 20 millims. 

Reported from Cambodia; the Indian Museum has^i specimen from 
Pegu ; but the desiccated body is only 8 millims long and the basal part 
and band behind the middle of the tegmina is lighter dull ferruginous, 
not fuscescent. 


• Correction. 

0, macitUcolUs, Gueidn, in J. A. S. LTII (ll) p. 230, No.* 70, is a 
synonym of Tihicen hninrieusj Fabr., as follows : — 

Tibioen brunneus, Fabricius. 

% 

Teitigonia hrunneuy Fabr., Eut. Syst. Suppt. p. 517 (1798) ; Syst. Rbyng. p. 43 
(1803). 

Cicada hrmnea, Oermar, Thon'a Aarch. ii (2) p. 6 (1830) ; Walker, List. TToin. 
B.M.^p. 230 (1851)., , 

maculicolUsj Vbyago la Coquillo, Zool. ii, p. 183 (1830) ; Walker, 

1. 0 . Snppt. p. a8*(1838). 

T, (AhriciaJ hrunneuSf Stal, Hora, Afric. iv, p. 26 (1800). 

Ferruginous or testaceous, paler beneath : apex of the scntellum 
and two very largo spots clh the therax, ferru^inous-llavescent, the latter 
with two fuscous streaks : head, a small posterior median spot and a 
transverse impression on the thorax towards the sides, blackish or fus- 
cescent-Zerruginous ; a spot on the lobes* of the vertex, ferraginons : 
foxdP triangular spots on the scntellum extended backwards from the 
base, fuscous ; the median pair smaller, often obsolete ; thp lateral pair 
produced to a distance backwards : tegmina and wings sordid «vitreous, 
veins testaceous-ilayescont, fuscous towardi^ the apex: head a little 
broader than the anterior part of the thorax : ocelli somewhat more 
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distant from the ejes than from each other: thorax gradually a little 
narrowed from the apex backwards beyond the middle {8tdl). oT, ?, 
long, 21 — 24 ; exp. teg.o60 — 73 millims. * 

Beportod from Mauritius, Bengal. ^ 

In J. A. S. B. LIV (II) p. 23 Oosmopsaltria ^ahdulla^ Distant, is 
recorded as a synonym of O, spinosa, Fabr. (1. c. LIII (II), p. 227) : tjbie 
fbllowing is Distant’s description of Q, Lhdulla. 

Body above castaneous, more or loss covered with greyish 
pubescence and pilosity ; head witl^ the vertex somewhat sparingly* 
pilose and the area of the ocelli, a little infuscatc : pronotum spanngly 
pubescent with a centml x -shaped space defiotod by strioo, follo\^d by* 
two oblique strite, the outer ono submarginal and slightly curved, latcfal 
and posterior margins densely pubescent : mesonotum with two faintly 
indicJitod obovato spots on the anterior margin, sparingly pubescent, the 
lateral margins and the region bf the cruciform basal elevation iliuch 
more densely pubescent. Abdomen sparingly pubescent but much more 
densely so on the disc and the lateral margins : body beneath ochra- 
ceous : first and intermediate femora with the bases add apices fuscous^ 
•the central portion pale ochraceous,; first tibiae castaneous and tarsi 
picoous ; intermediate tibiae pale castaneous, with the base narrowly 
and the apex broadly piceous : last pair of legs pale castaneous, apices of 
femora, bases and apices of tibioo, dark castaneous. Tegmina and wings 
pale hyaline ; the fornior with the costal membrane and basal ai*ea. 
castaneous, claval area, picoous, transverse veins at bases of 2, 3, 5 apical 
areas infuscate and a submarginal scries of small fuscous spots at apices 
of longitudinal veins : wings with anterior claval margin and a curved 
basal streak dark castaneous. Tlie face is very swollen and convex 
beneath, longitudinally furrowed and. transversely striated : the rostrum 
extends just beyond the base of the femora : the opercula reach the base 
of the fourth abdominal segment; the oTater^. margins are doeplv nar- 
rowed and concave near the base aqd then become slightly convex to the 
apex which is broad and rounded, these opercula are very wide apart at 
the base and are confined to the lateral side of the under surface of the 

r 

abdomen (List,), ^ " * 
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jBiIlL~Memorandum on the Corrosion of the Lead Linings of Indian Tea 
Chests, — By Alex. PiifbLER, P. C. S., Professor of Chemistry 
^ in the Presidency College^ Calcutta, 

During the last few years rather nnmor^ns instances have happened 
chests of tea, apparently prepared and pjv-'ked in the usual way in tijo 
tea districts of India, reaching Qahjutta or Kiigland in a damaged condi- 
tion ; the damage consisting in Uie partial corrosion, and sometimes 
almost total destruction of the ‘lead linings of the chests, and in the 
dei!^rioration of tho^qnali^ of the tea itself. 

^ At the request of the Indian Tea Association I undertook some time 
^ince to make some experiments in order to ascertain the cause of this 
corrosion, and though my experiments have not yet been completed so 
far«as I could wish, they are sufficiently, far advaned to enable mo, at the 
urgent request of the Indian Tea Association and of the the Bengal 
Government, to write a pr^iniinary memorandum. 

The previously published literature on this subject is remarkably 
meagre, and it may be summed up in a few words. On the other hand, 
there is reason to believe that theVe is a large accumulation of unpub- 
lished evidence on^this subject, and it is desirable that some steps should 
be taken to collect and collate the mass of fevidence which must havo 
accumulated in the hands of the various agents 4 of tea gardens, and in 
the hands perhaps of the more experienced planters. 

The first experimental enquiry as to the corrosion of the lead linings 
of Indian tea chests and its cause whicli 1 can find publisliojl in 
scientific periodicals appears to havo b^en carried out some time previous 
to 1883 by Di*. Wigner, who was then Pj’esidcnt of tlie Society of J^ublio 
Analysts in England. Ho published, in Vol. TI of tlie Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, a paper ehtitled “ The packing of sub- 
standfes of delicate odoiiV^ such as Tea, &o. in which he describes his 
experiments, made during the previcftis five or six years, in certain cases 
of corrosion of tea-leads in boxes made <if Indian woods, the consignments 
of tea coming principally* from The conclusions at whicjh he 

arrived were that the corrosion was duo to The wood used in the boxes, 
and his theory, though he did not adduce auy specific facts as to the 
cause df the corrosion, was that the \^ood must have in some way 
generated acetic or other volatile acid, which, in the presence of carbonic 
acid and moist air, would account for the corrosion of the lead. My 
experiments have in almost all respects confirmed tliis theory, • 

The next contribution to our knowledge of this subject wifich I can 

* Journal of the Society of Chemical Induafcry, Vol. II, p, 256. 

• 21 
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find is in a memorandum published by Dr. Q. Watt, on special duty with 
the Revenue and Agricultural Department, Government of India, and 
dated Simla, June ‘Jlst, 1,884*. Dr. Watt makeS the following statement : — 
“ My views on the subject of woods suitable for tea boxes are at variance 
with the popular outcry against our Indian timbers as injuring the Indian 
Teas.** Ho also states he has Vjbserved the following .canons facts : — “ The 
tea may be completely dostrdyed, and yet* upon the most careful scrutiny 
not a single opening can be detected in the lead. It is obvious that 
until the lead is corroded any injurious influence which the timber might 
ex€Jrt upoTi the tea could not take place.** Again, “ I have on sevg^^al 
occasions had the pleasure of inspecting lead said to have been coryoded 
by the action of the wood. <Bat it is a curious fact that the actioh 
seems to commence on the inside of the lead instead of on tho outside oi^ 
on the surface in contact with the wood, (the supposed acid influence 
which decomposes tho metal) lltis not been apparently observed.** He 
also suggests “ it may be the tea itself which /corrodes the metal and not 
the wood.** * ' 

Di*. Watt also daring the Calcutta International Exhibition had an 
opportunity of working with 200 tea-box woods from all parts of India, 
and performed a large series of experiments on the action of those woods 
on tea-load. He says both unseasoned and seasoned woods were used in 
these experiments, which were repeated once or twice, with moistened 
woods and under oondttions intended to simulate those of tho hold 
of a sliip, and “ in no instanco has tho lead been found to be in ever so 
slight a degree chemically acted on; *’ and finally Dr. Watt states “he 
failed utterly to discover any wood which seemed to possess the kast 
chemical action upon lead.’* 

In reply to this memorandum, Mr. Playfair, in the Indian Daily 
Hews of July 29th, 1884*, gave the results of certain investigations on this 
subject, which had been made for him in London in 1883 by the late Dr. 
A. Voelckor, P. R. S. Dr. Voeleker’s conclusions were that “ tho corro- 
sion of the lead (in tho Indian tea-chests) unquestionably is duo to the 
attack of acetic or other volatile acids, and the subsequent formation of 
white lead (carbonate of lead) by the action of the* air. Considering the 
fact that the surfaces of the leads wliich wore in contact with the tea 
were quite bright and sound, whilst the under surfaces in contact 
with the wood were more or less corroded ; it appears to me that in all 
probability green or unripe wood has been employed in making the tea- 
chests. Sucl^^ wood is known to generate in a somewhat warm locality 
acetic and analogous organic acids which act upon lead.** 

Dr. Watt, in a long lettoj*, dated August 13th, 1884, also to the Indian 
Daily News, discusses Di*. Yoelcker's Conclusions, and to a great extent 
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i^iterates tho position he had previously taken ti|). His conclusions 
may be fairly well summed up in the following statement : “ The 
chest is full o£ tea which has been fermontcd^p its fermentation arrested 
rapidly, and the tea is rapidly enclosed in a case and shipped to 
Europe. Is it improbable that the acetiiicatiou of the fermented tea 
may not be tho primary agent in the decoftiposition of the wood and 
tlte consequent corrosion of the*lead ? HaArig arrived at this conclusion 
1 had little difhculty in produding from tea an acetous organic acid 
which rapidly^ corroded lead; so* I have no doubt this volatile acid on 
escaping through the load lining would soon establish iu certain timbers^ 
especially green and unscft-sonod ones, corresponding acetifioatioii, but I* 
<m convinced that we liave to look to the tea itself and to some imper* 
•feotion in its manufacture, as the primary exciting agent in the corro- 
sion of the lead and the damage of the commercial ai'ticlc." 

• In view, then, of these ceiitradietcfry statements as to the cause of 
the corrosion of the tea-l^ads, Dr. Wignor and Dr. Voclckor being of 
opinion that the cause was tho wood, though of course tlieir proof was 
incomplete, and Dr. Watt holding that the cause was to bo found in the 
tea, I commenced the following q^periments. « 

From a practical point of view the first thing which it was desirable 
to settle was whether the tea or the wood qf the chests was the active 
agenf in inducing the corrosion of the load. To test this view, certain 
boxes of tea were specially prepared, and they were then handed over 
to me by the Indian Tea Association. 

Three boxes rej^resent the matter typically. 

\ No. 1 was a half chest containing 40 lbs. of pekoe souchong tea of 
ordinary manufacture. The half bdx was made entirely of wild mango 
wood (Mangifera Indica)^ damp and unseasoned. 

After being kept in the ordinary wa;j^ for several weeks this box was 
examined. On being op^ed the upper surface of the lead next tho wood 
was found to*bo almost entirely covered with a white powder, which on 
examination was found to be principally “ white load.** The lead was 
largely corroded over tho whole surface, and in fact eaten through in cer- 
tain places. There wire several clear cases of perforation, and, exfimined 
under a magnifying glass, the perforations were surrounded on the upper 
surface with very extensive corrosion. The lead was then cut off from 
t& chest, and tlie surface next the tea examined ; over the greater part it 
was quite bright and free from corrosion, though in certain parts it was 
slightly tarnished. The perforation^ were also examined fpm the un(|er 
surface, and there was no trace of corrosion round the edges. Even in 
this, which should be the most favourably position for corrosion if the 
corrosion is caused by the tea, no Corrosion was seen. 
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Tho lead of theabottom of tbe box and of the four sides was examined, 
and tbe results were similar to those above described. On all the ex- 
ternal surfaces the lead^was largely corroded, and in some parts to a 
most excessive extent. On the inner side of the lead next to the tea, 
except on those parts where the lead had been entirely eaten through, the 
lead was perfectly bright and clean. 

The surface of the wood^'of this chest next to the lead was also 
found to be distinctly acid to test paper.' 

The, lead having been perforated in this case the corrosion was still 
open to the possibility of explanation in the manner suggested by pr. 

* Watt, though, as described above, every appearance *was against it.^ To 
test this point the following experiments were made : ' 

Pieces of tho slightly moistened wood were placed with tea-lead in^ 
a large bottle with air charged with moist carbonic acid, but, after stand- 
ing for some time, practically no feorrosion of the lead appeared. 

Some of the tea was taken under similar gircumstances to the above 
and placed with tea lead ; the load remained perfectly bright and uncor- 
rodod. 

„ Some of the wood of the box was distilled in a current of steam, 
and tho distillate tested by placing some of it at the bottom of a bottle ; a 
piece of tea-lead was then hung in the bottle, so that it did not touch the 
liquid, and the bottle was repeatedly filled with air charged with 'moist 
carbonic acid.* The tea-lead was very distinctly corroded on standing. 

Some of the tea was also distilled in a current of steam and the distil- 
late treated as in tho last experiment, but it had no corrosive action what- 
ever on tho tea- lead. Some pieces of the wood of this box were placed with 
water and tea-lead hung over it, but not so’ as to touch it, and exposed 
to the air. The lead was corroded very rapidly. Some of the tea was 
taken also placed in water and tea-lead hung over it, but not so as to touch 
it. For a long period there was no corrosion*^of ^he tea-lead, but after the 
tea had become mouldy and had decomposed for some time, then corrosion 
set in, but very much later than in tho previous experiment with the 
wood. 

It was highly probable, then, from ^heso experiments that the wood 
was the source of the corrosion and certainly not the tea. 

Examination of Case No. 2. This was a half chest confining 
AOIbs. of pekoe souchong tea, ^nd made entirely of wild mango wood, 
which was thoroughly dry and well-seasoned, but after the tea was pack- 

« * Tho preseboe of the carbonic acid aAcl moist air is a necessary condition to 
prodnoo rap'd action on lead in the presence of certain exciting agents. It is also the 
the condition which a chest of tea^wonld probably be snbjeoted to in the hold of a 
ship. 
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ed in the box, one side, marked ** B,” was well damji^d with fresh water 
and the other sides left untouched. 

This chest was again kdjpt for several week§ under ordinary circum- 
stances, and was then examined. Five of the outer sides of the lead lin- 
ing were quite free* from corrosion, but the sixth surface, opposite to the 
plank marked B, showed very evident corrosion, and considerable amounts 
of lead carbonate or “ white lead^** were pifesent over almost the whole 
surface. This side of the lead liding was examined minutely, and there 
• was no perforation of any kind visible. 

^The inner side of the lead lining was also examined and the whole 
•of the interior waa perfectly bright and free from all tarnishing and 
cOrrosion. The inner side of the corroded part was examined most 
dfebrefully, but not the slightest evidence of any action could be detected, 
nor were there any perforations on this side of tlie lead. 

• The wood (seasoned) of this box and also the tea were allowed to 
remain in contact with njoist air containing carbonic acid for many 
weeks, but no corrosion took place. • 

In this case, Us there was no perforation of the lead on the side on 
which the lead was corroded on th^ external surface, Dr. Watt's explana-* 
tion cannot possibly apply, and the only logical conclusion is tlrnt the 
corrosion was duo to the wood. This time also ij; will be seen the corrosion 
was brought about not by unseasoned wood, but by seasoned wood which 
had been subsequently intentionally thoroughly s&tui'ated with water. 

Examination of Case No. 3. This was a half chest contfiiiiing 401bs. 
of pekoe souchong tea manufactured in the ordinary way, and the box was 
mad^ entirely of wild mango wood, but partly seasoned and partly damp and 
unseasoned. The pieces of wood marked A were the damp and unseason- 
ed wood of the box? The unmarked planks were of seasoiied wood. 

For examination, the tea in its lead lining was removed from the 
wooden box, and the lead Iming presented a very curious appearance. 
The following*is a description of it. ^ 

' Side No. 1. The lead lining under the upper or broad plank showed 
no corrosion : this plank was not marked. The lead lining under the 
nan*ow plank, which wj^s tlie Iower*piece and was marked A, showed much 
corrosion. Side No. 2. Under broad unmarked plank practically no 
corrosion, under narrow plank (marked A) much corrosion. Side No. 3. 
Under large nnmaiked plank no corrosion afid under small or narrow plank 
(marked A) much coiTosion. Side No. 4. Under broaU unmarked plank 
no corrosion. Top of box under bro^ unmarked plank no gorrosion, and 
under naiTow plank (marked A) much con’osion. Bottom of box. The 
greater part of the bottom lead was practicaljy free from corrosion, but 
at its edges it showed marked evidence of corrosion, particularly near 
two sides of box where there were pieces of wood marked A. 
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The lead lining was very carefully ejcamined, and^ though the lead 
was much corroded in parts, it showed no sign of perforation by the corrcH 
sive action* , ** 

The interior of the lead lining was examined and it showed no signs 
of tarnishing or corrosion or any action whatever. * * 

This tea was again allo«.ved to remain in contact with tea*lead for 
many weeks in a moist ati&iosphere containing carbonic acid, and abso* 
lately no corrosion took place. * 

Hero, again, as there was no ^perforation of the lead lining, Dr* t 
Watt’s explanation is untenable, and the corrosion was solely due to^ the 
use of unseasoned wood. ^ ^ 

Two other cases of lead corrosion were drawn to my attention, afid 
though I regret I was unable to obtain the name of the wood of which 
the tea boxes were made, the results of the examination are interesting. 

A case of tea marked S. (NV). 1.) on being opened was found to have 
its lead lining corroded, but not to a very gre||.t extent. The corrosion in 
this case was of totally different nature from that in the above cases, and 
thus while in ordinaiy cases the corrosion was white and to a oertain 
f extent pulverulent, in the case in question the incrustation was greenish« 
yellow in colour, and firmly adherent to the lead. The wood of the 
box judged externally seemed well-seasoned, but on being splintered 
emitted a “ cheesy ” odour, which flavour, I was told, had communicated 
itself to the tea. The Vfood was examined and the odour appeared to 
be due principally to a minute quantity of butyric acid which was 
present. 

This wood was subjected to distillation in a current of steamy the 
distillate placed in a bottle with t6a lead hanging over it, and the bottle 
was filled with moist carbonic acid ; on standing due side of the lead 
became dull and tarnished, showing faint action or corrosion. 

Another chest of tea marked S. 2. sbowerd presently similar dam^ 
age, and the wood again though apparently good and seasoned on the 
outside, when splintered gave off a very rank and offensive smell. This 
apparently was also due to a great extent to the presence of butyric 
acid. ^ ‘ fi 

The wood of S. 2. was distilled in a current of steam, and the distil- 
late placed in a bottle with tea lead hanging over it, though not touching 
it, and treated with air containing moist carbonic acid, and after a short 
time the lead showed distinct, though not a large amount of corrosion. 

These two cases are principally^interesting because they show that 
more tha^ ojie agent may sometimes be at work in this corroding action, 
for the results of the action^in this case are markedly different from the 
general corroding action found in the other cases. 
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Six other small boxes of tea made of different kiisds of wood were 
also examined. These boxes were made I believe of wood after season^* 
ing in the ordinary way. They were also hqjidod over to me by the 
Indian Tea Association. 

% "9 

No. 1. Box made of simal'** wood and kept in a damp atmosphere 
for many weeks. The lead lining was fred from corrosion both on the 
surface next to the wood and alsb op that neitt to the tea. 

No. 2. Box made of jokeof "^ood and kept in a damp atmosphere for 
•many weeks, yho lead lining was* free from corrosion both on the sur- 
face^next to the wood and also on that next to the tea. 

• 1^. 3. Box made of dcudnmj wood and kept in a damp atmosphere 

fd!* many weeks. The lead lining was free from corrosion both on the 
rfhrface next to the wood and also on that next to the tea. 

No. 4. Box made of ahm § wood and kept in a damp atmosphere 
for fnany weeks. The lead lining was fi%e fi'om corrosion both on the 
surface next to the wood ai^ also on that next to the tea. 

No. 5. Box made of jowaliH wooil and kept in a dhmp atmosphere 
for many weeks.* The lead lining was free from corrosion both on the 
surface next to the wood and also pn that next to the tea. • 

No. 6. Box made of seeta^ wood and kept in a damp atmosphere 
for many weeks. The lead lining was free fronj corrosion except on one 
side wtere there was a faint trace of a whit© powder on the surface 
next to the wood, but next to the tea, the surface "of the lead lining was 
absolutely bright. There w^as again no perforation. 

The woods of boxes Nos. 1 to 4, and also the tea which was contained 
in tl^m, were exposed in contact with some tea lead in the damp atmos- 
phere of a chemical laboratory for man^ weeks, and in this atinosphoro 
there would be lai'ge quantities of carbonic acid and also vapours of * 
various other acidSj^but no corrosion of the^lead was set up, by the action 
either of the wood or of tea in the boxes. 

Taking tfien the general resultg of the foregoing work, it may be 
said the experiments prove conclusively that the active agent in the cor- 
rosion of the lead linings of those tea chests was certainly not produced 
from the tea which ww coiitainodr in the cheats, but from the woocU of 
which they were formed. 

It will also have been noticed that the corrosion was never ])n>duced 
• • • 

* Probably wood of BornhaoD jnalabaricum. • 
t Probably wood of Bischoffia javamica. 

X Probably wood of AnShocephalus cadamha. 

§ Manrjifera indica. 

II Probably wood of Helicia rohi^ta, 

^ Probably wood of Anona squamosa. 
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when the wood of ^he box was in a thoroughly seasoned and d/ry condi- 
tion, but that in every case where unseasoned wood was used corrosion 
of the lead was the invajriable result. Again, in one instance it is shown 
that even where seasoned wood was used, if it be afterwards thoi*oug}ily 
saturated with water, it again becomes capable of prbdiicing corrosion of 
tea-lead, though perhaps not so violently as wood in the unseasonsd state. 

It therefore became de^hrable to determine whether this powen of 
corrosion of tea leads was a property ' common to unseasoned woods in 
' general, or whether it was only an isolated action due to the use of the wild . 
mango wood, and for this purpose the following ten (10) samples of wood 
were experimented with. These samples wore also prepared and handed ^ 
over to me by the Indian Tea rAssociation, and I believe they represent 
wood which may be commonly used for tea boxes. 

The following was the method of procedure. Pairs of planks of the 
various kinds of wood were prepared about 3 feet long by 8 inches Wide. 
Between each pair a sheet of tea lead wap placed and the planks well 
screwed together. The planks with the tea lead were then exposed to a 
moist atmosphere for many weeks. The following are the names of the 
, woods and their condition. 

1st Fair. Wild mango wood, damp and unseasoned, the wood of the 
Mangifera indica, 

2ud Pair. Wild mango wood, diy and well- seasoned. Wood of the 
Mangifera indica, * 

3rd Pair. Wild mango wood, dry and well-seasoned, but after these 
pieces were screwed together, one of them (marked C) was well damped 
with fresh water and the other left untouched. Wood of the Mangifera 
indica, 

4th Pair. Dumboil wood, damp and unseasoned; perhaps the Galo- 
phyllum inopliylhim, 

5th Pair. Jalna wood, damp and unser.sop.ed (ahra-jalna). 

Gth Pair. Tulla wood, damp and unseasoned, perhaps wood of the 
Sterculia alata, 

7th Pair, Sita wood, damp and unseasoned, probably wood of Atibna 
squamosa, * f 

8th Pair. Satrang wood, damp and unseasoned. 

Gth Pair. Bolos wood, damp and unseasoned, probably wood of 
Juglans plerococea, ‘ 

10th Pair. Xlodsake wood, damp and unseasoned. 

The foll 9 wing is the description of the condition of the leads on ex- 
amination^, 

No. 1. Both surfaces of lead very largely corroded, and a very consi- 
derable part of the lead entirely converted into white lead. 
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8. One side of the lead quite bright and free^from iwmaioa, and 
the cvther aide covered with a fangoa growth, which on rmoval abowed 
the lead surface bright and aneorroded. 

No. 3. The tipper plank marked 0 was disTOlonred. (This was the 
plank which had T)een sa&rated with fresh water.) The lead surface 
next to this plank was partly Severed with vegetable growth, and there 
was also a moderate amount of corrosion, ** white lead beii^ present in 
considerable quantity. t ^ 

• The lower jplank (seasoned wOod not moistened with water) was 
clei^, and the surface of the lead ih contact with it was quite clean and 
^ free from all trace of oorresion. 

* 1^0. 4. Both surfaces of lead were oqvered with vegetable or fungoid 

growth. The amount of corrosion seen on removing the vegetable 
growth did not appear to be large, but oousiderable quantities of white 
lead were found with the fnngoid growth 

No. 6. The greater p^rt of the lead was corroded and eaten entirely 
through, and almost the whole of the lead was converted into white lead 
or oarbonate of ISad. 

No. 6. Both sides of lead wgre covered with Vegetable growth. In 
certain parts of the lead there had been considerable oorrosion, and a 
moderate amount of white lead was present. < 

ifo. 7. On both sides of the lead there was a large amount of fuugoid 
growth and also of corrosion of the lead, much* carbonate of lead was 
present, and in two places the lead was entirely eaten through. 

No. 8. Parts of the wood had almost entnely decayed away or rotted, 
ancUhe wood was an extremely soft one Under the surface of the wood 
whi^ had decayed, the leadoTas coveted with vegetable grourth and much 
corroded, but on*the other snrfoca of the lead, next to the wood which 
had not decayed, ^lo gi eater part was quite clean and bright, and only 
a sm^ll amount of corrosion ^as detected* 

No 9. iBoth sides of the lead were much corroded. 

No. 10 On the upper surface of the lead there was a modmte 
amount of vegetable growth, and a small amount of corrosion, and on the * 
lower side of the leadsthere was a large amount of vegetable growi^ and 
a moderate amount of corrosion. 

The results of the first three experiments in the above aets of wood 
Strikingly confirm the results of the previous experiments with the tea 
chests, and it will be seen that unseasoned mango Vood atiwoks load 
in a moist atmosphere rather violently, also that seasoned mango wood 
kept dry has no action on it, bat that seasoned mango ^ wood, A it ' 
is subsequently saturated with water, becomes again in a* omdition 
in which it is able to attaok lead ih the presence of a moist atmnq^iieit, 
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thdngli not so violently as is the case with the unseasoned wood. Of the 
other seven varieties of wood» all of them in a damp and unseasoned 
condition, every sample corroded the lead »in a moist atmosphere, some 
woods corroding the lead very largely and others to a smaller extent. 

In order to test further the action of th^se wood6 oh tea-lead each of 
them was distilled in a current of steam to^get off any volatile substance 
present or produced by action of water. The distillates were then 
taken, a portion of each placed in large . bottles with tea lead hanging over 
the liquid, and the bottles filled repeatedly with moist air containing car- 
bonic acid. 

No. 1 distillate had a very musty and unpleasant odour, and had 
only an excessively faint acid /e-action. It was treated as above whbn 
the lead was somewhat corroded at the bottom of the slip, and lead cai- 
bonate was found to be present in small quantity. 

No. 2 distillate also had a every musty unpleasant odour, and '^the 
watery layer was very faintly acid. The leaij surface was slightly dulled, 
but no .actual coirosion was perceptible. 

No. 3 distillate had also a musty unpleasant odoul', the liquid was 
almost neutral in re-action. The surface of the lead was very distinctly 
corroded, and a small amount of lead carbonate was found. 

No. 4 distillate had a musty unpleasant odour, and the liquid was 
faintly acid. The surface of the lead was slightly dull, and very faint 
traces of corrosion wore found. 

No. 5 distillate had a musty unpleasant odour, and the watery solu- 
tion was faintly acid. The surface of the lead was slightly dull, and there 
was slight corrosion at a few points. Lead carbonate was present. / ^ 

No. 6 distillate had a musty unpleasant odour, and the solution was 
faintly acid. The surface of the lead was decidedly dull and whitish, 
though there was only slight corrosion. 

No. 7 distillate had a musty and unpleasant odour, and the liquid 
was certainly not acid, but distinctly alkaline. The surface of the 
lead was practically unacted upon. 

No. 8 distillate had a slight ethereal smell but also a musty un- 
pleasant odour ; the liquid was alkaline. Tlie Irad surface was almost 
bright and there was practically no corrosion. 

No. 9 distillate had a musty unpleasant odour, and the liquid was 
distinctly alkaline. The lead surface was almost bright, and there was 
practically no oorfosion. 

No. 10 distillate had a musty unpleasant odour and the liquid was 
almost neutral. The surface of the lead was distinctly tarnished, and a 
small amount of corrosion w|e visible ; small amounts of lead carbonate 
were pment. 
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The action of these woods on lead was tested hi another way by 
macerating samples of the splintered wood in water, erapm^ating till a 
fairly concentrated extract of the soluble principles of the wood was 
obtained,^ and tli^n painting ^he surface of some tea^lead with the extract, 
and exposing the lead so prepared to the action of moist carbonic acid 

mH air. * 

» « 

No. 1 sample. The lead scarcely acted on. 

n « » * i> » 

» f» f) If ff 

• A 81^11 amount of load carbonate formed. 

Slight amount of le^d carbonate formed. * 

If ft ft ft ft It 

Practically no action on the lead. 

II II II • II II II 

Slight^amount of lead carbonate formed. 

II II * 11 tj ft '•II 

The amount of action in this set of ton experiments, and also in the 
previous set of ten experiments ‘with the distillates in steam of these 
woods, was in all cases comparatively slight, Ojud it was not to be compar- 
ed in extent or in nature, to the action which the same woods had pro- 
duced originally on the tea-leads which liad been packed between them ; 
and the conclusion which naturally suggests itself from this is, that the 
cause of corrosion does not pre-exist in the wood in the condition of a 
volatile substance, and that it is not present to any largo extent in the 
soldlion obtained by extracting the wpod with water. 

Taking these results then in connection with those previously detailed, 
it is clear that the corroding substance, whatever it may be, must be 
formed gradually 4n the wood, and that the formation is connected with 
the eontinued presence*ot moisture, or with the wood being in a damp 
and unseasoned state, and also that the active agent in the corrosion is a 
volatile body. 

The next stop in tho investigation of the subject is clearly to trace 
out the active agent^ which induce the corrosion of the tea-lead, ahd, in 
order to do this, I thought it desirable to observe the action of tea- 
lead vdien placed in contact with vapours^ of various classes of substances 
which might induce corrosion, or which under certain circumstances 
might be produced from wood, and in the presence of moist air and car- 
bonic acid also induce corrosion. *My reason of course for workin|f «nly ^ 
with the vapours of these substances was that in all the cases of corro* 
sion I had examined there were s^lways paftei^of the corroded lead which 
were .not in actual contact with the wood, and which therefore could 


No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
fro.5 
No. 6 
No. 7 
No. 8 
No. 9 
No. 10 
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only have boon oomded by the agency of some vapouroas body, and also 
Ibat tbo active ag^t of the corrosioji was volatile in a current of abeam 
in almost all oases. 

Iiead is a metal which, it is well known, easily corpoded by certain 
snhstances, and the most important case is the action which is employed 
on an enormous scale in tke mannfactnre of white lead or carbonate ijf 
lead by the Dutch process. In this ppoc^ss sheets of lead rolled up ^in 
spiral form are exposed in earthenwaife vessels, which contain a very 
small quantity of acetic acid or vinegary these vessels are then stacked 
together and surrounded by decomposing tan or other organic matexiah 
which on standing under the influence of moisture, "heats and eyolves 
carbonic acid. The quantity of acetic acid used in such operations is very^ 
small, less, I believe, than one per cent, of the lead operated upon, and yet 
the lead under the influence of this minute quantity of acetic acid, and in 
the presence of moist air and carbonic acid at a slightly elevated tempe- 
rature, is veiy rapidly corroded, and finally becomes almost entirely con- 
verted into white l&ad, which, as is well £:nown, consists of carbonate mixed 
with hydrate of lead, and which, as produced in the first instance, contains 
minute quantities of lead acetate adhering to it, the acetate being after- 
wards removed by washing with water before the article is sent into 
commerce. cv 

The first series of bodies the action of which 1 tried on tea lead, was 
the group of organic substances to which acetic acid belongs. In organic 
chemistry there is a large group of fatty acids as they are called, of which 
acetic acid, stands next to the lowest, and which acids possess a precisely 
similar constitution, and act usually iu precisely similar ways. T>.bse 
acids are homologous, only differing in composition by a well known 
increment of carbon and hydrogen. The lowest members only of this 
series are volatile, and I experimented with the five lowest with the fol- 
lowing results. The mode of experiment was linfple : a drop^or two of. the 
acid was placed at the bottom of a large bottle, a strip of tea lead was then 
hung in it, but not so as to touch the acid and the bottle filled withmoijpt 
carbonic acid and air, the carbonic acid being renewed from day to day, 
or at frequent intervals as. seemed necessary. Kie action then could 
only take place between the lead and the vapour of the acid, and the car- 
bonic acid and moist air. 

The first or lowest xnemb&' of this series is Formic acid, and under . 

its action the lead surface became dull and corroded to a spall extent. 

Thqre was a gsa^y coherent film adhering to the lead and little or no white 

incrustatioji^ The film on examination appeared to be Lead formate, and 

it is therefore evident tlmt formic acid does not act on lead in the same 

a 

way that acetic acid does. 
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Acetic acid in rery small quantity was tested the same way ; the 
lead in a few hours was entirely covered wif h a film of while lead ; in 
twenty-four hours the greater part of the lea(^ had been corroded and 
destroyed, and^in thirty-s^ hours the lead had been entirely eaten 
through, and oonvCTted into white lead with a small quantity of lead 
acetate present in it aa usual. « 

* Propionic acid, the third zdember of the series, after a few days had 
corroded the lead rather rapidly,* and the greater part of the lead was 
entirely eaten through. The greater part of the lead was converted into 
tha carbonate, though some soluble propionate was found. 

l^ropionic acid*then acts on lead m a manner analogous to acetic acid. 

* Butyric acid was tried in a similar manner, and after standing sofiie 
^ays the lead was more than half eaten thi'oagh, and the surface was 
covered with a moist yellowish green deposit. The lead was to a consi- 
derable extent converted into lead but^^te, but lead carbonate was also 
present in small quantity. • Butyric acid therefore acts on lead in a man- 
ner analogous to acetic and propionic acid, but far more feebly. * 

Valeric aci^, the fifth and Iasi meinbor of tins series tried, caused a 
large amount of action on the load, the surface of which became covori^ 
with a greenish yellow incrustation, and on some parts of which oonsi- 
d<«rabje amounts of crystalline scales were present. A largo part of the 
corrosion was due to tho formation of lead valeiute, but a small amount of 
oarbonate was also present. * 

Valeric acid thei’efore acts on lead in the same way as acetic, propio- 
nic, and butyric acid, but the production of the carbonate is much more 
fe^iije. 

A most interesting point in the case of the last two bodies, butyric 
and valeric acids, is that the incrustation on the lead was strikingly ana- 
logous to that fciind in the rarer forii^ of corrosion in tea chests as de- 
serilipd undq|r th o cases 6. t. and S. 2. 

Other but less volatile organic ^cids, such as Benzoic acid etc., were 
tj^ied, but they produced no appreciable action on lead. 

Hydrochloric acid ^ the same way was tried and the lead surface be- " 
came oovored with thloride of Tead with '^hich a minute trace of isarbo- 
nate was mixed. 

• Nitric acid tested in the same way caused very rapid corrosion, the 
product of the action appearing to be either a basic nitrate or a mixture 
of nitrate and hydrate. 

Ammonia acted on the snrface^of the lead to a email extent, an^ooii- 
rerted it partly into oxide. .. 

A eeries of alcohols, consisting of methylated ethyl alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, propyl alcohol, butyl alcohol and amyl alcohol, was tried, but 
beyond a slight superficial action no corrosion was found to take place. * 
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A series of essential oils was then tried, inclnding oils of anise, 
bergamot, cinnamon, cloves, encalyptns^ lemon, peppermint, and tur- 
pentine, and also campboifi, menthol, and thymol. In almost ail the oases 
of the oils, slight corrosion of the lead into^ oxide and ^ carbonate was 
found. It was therefore clear that these oils facilitate the action of 
moist carbonic acid and air omlead. In no case however had the corrosiop 
proceeded to any large extent, and ^t consisted only of a kind of white 
him or bloom on the surface of the lead, such as is frequently seen in 
tea chests when there appears to have t>pen a tendency to action, though 
no actual corrosion. In the case of camphor, menthol and thymol the 
lead was perfectly unacted upon. ^ ^ 

Other tests have been made, but they need not be here describeif, 
and BO far as my experiments have gone they indicate that the only class 
of organic substances which is capable of producing rapid chemical ac- 
tion on tea-lead in the presence of^ moist air and carbonic acid is the class 
of fatty acids or the acetic series of acids. Of«these formic acid does not 
produce any carbohate of lead ; the action of acetic acid, as is well known, 
is violent ; that of propionic acid is of similar nature but less violent : the 
pnncipal products of the action being ia these two cases white lead ; 
and finally butyric and valeric acids produce yellowish green incrusta- 
tions on lead which contain only small quantities of carbonate. ^ 

The next point which I have endeavoured to work out is to trace 
the actual active agent which induced the corrosion in some of the cases 
described in the first part of the paper, and for this pui’pose a more 
minute investigation iras made into the products of the corrosion of the 
leads. Four of the leads which had been much corroded in the ten Bfm- 
pies which had been placed between boards were taken. The num- 
bers selected were No. 1. Wild mango wood. No. 4. Dumboil wood, 
No. 5. Julna wood, and No. 8. Sita wood. v 

In the corroded lead of No. 1., the maVerial* was principally Jiead 
carbonate and lead hydrate ; acetic aoid was also distinctly detected by 
several tests, so that the active agent in the corrosion of this lead 
' was clearly acetic acid. In the corroded lead q^ No. 4., the material 
was again principally lead carbonate and hydrate ; Wetic acid was also 
clearly detected, but the quantity present was very minute. In the cor- . 
roded lead of No. 5, again, the corroded material was mainly lea^ 
carbonate and lead^ hydrate ; cfeetic acid was tested for and detected 
with great ease, and the quantity was comparatively large, sufficiently 
large to convert the acid into barium cacetate, which presented the usual 
properties^ Jbut the quantity was not large enough for a quantitative 
analysis. In the corroded lead of No. 8, the principal material was 
lead carbonate and hydrate, but the piresence of acetic acid was also 
detected. 
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Evidently then the action which has taken plaq^ in the case of these 
woods in contact with the tea-lead has been identical with that previous- 
ly described as the Dutch diethod of making ^ite lead. Acetic acid was 
present in minute quantity, moist air and carbonic acid have also been 
present at a comparatively high temperature, and thus all the conditions 
were favourable for the production of white lead. 

* • The conclusion, then, at n^hich I arrived was that the corrosion was 
produced by the unseasoned, or*moiBtened wood, and that acetic acid was 
the active aggnt in the corrosiod. In order to further test the point, I 
mjide extracts from the various samples of wood numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, and 10, and distilled these extracts with dilute sulphuno acid. In 
%X\ ^ses a distillate of distinctly acid»and acetous smell was obtained, 
^evidently showing the presence of small quantities of acetic or some 
analogous acid in combination in those woods. 

• The final point which then, remains to be cleared up is the origin of 
the acetic acid from the for, as previously pointed out, it evidently 
does not exist in the first instance ready formed in ilSB wood, bht is pro- 
duced by some* secondary action. Dr. Wiguer in the publication previ- 
ously referred to put forward, a very probable theory. He remarks 
“ The sap of wood invariably contains sugar. The quantity is small, but 
still measurable. This sugar is in every cash, which has come under my 
knowledge, a fermentable sugar, and the first result oE the fermentation 
is in most cases alcohol. Fermentation being harried a step further free 
acetic acid is the natural result. With the formation of arctic acid 
carbonic acid is also formed ... Transferring this from a theoretical to a 
pr^tical case : A wood containing sap which was more tlian usually 
satitated with sugar, and exposed to a moist heal, would ferment more 
readily, would produce a larger quantity of alcohol, would consequently 
px‘oduce a larger ^juantity of acetic acid^ and would therefore, by infer- 
eneg, derived from pi%cticiri work, produce a larger amount of carbonic 
acid, and thence of white lead. Tfeese effects would be produced mainly, 
if not entirely, upon the surface of the wood, and one of these surfaces 
would be in contact with the metallic load wliich forms the lining of the* 
case. Now let us see what wofild take plqpe. The lead lining weald be 
exactly in the same condition as the lead in a leadstack which was being 
workgd by the Dutch process. Acetic acid, carbonic acia, and moisture 
would all be present. There would bb a reasonable and probably, in 
accordance with practice, a very proper degree of heat, and the lead and 
wood would be in contact ; and iUseems the most natui|il thing ig the 
world to assume that, as the result, acetate of lead would ^ formed by 
the direct action of the acetic acid. Carbonate and hydrate of lead 
would be formed from this by the action of the carbonic acid and the 
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moisture in the aii^, and although the two cbemioal changes would nm 
on almost concurrently, yet the result would be the direct lEormatiaii of a 
film of white lead*” < * 

The samples of wood Nos* 1 to 10 w^re therefore tested to see 
whether any fermentable sugar could be detected in them. It must, 
however, be remembered tha/ these woods had already produced their 
corrosion, and according to the above thebry a part, if not the whole, of 
the fermentable suga^ contained in the Vood would have disappeared in 
the process. Of the ten samples No* 1 wild mango wood was tested most 
carefully, and very distinct indications of a fermentable sugar were pb* 
tained. No. 5 jalna wood and No. 9 bolos wool also gave clear indica- 
tions of fermentable sugar, and in the case of Nos. 2, 3, and 8 as well, therh 
appeared to be traces of this substance, but in Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 10, 1 could 
not detect any indications of fermentable sugar at all. « 

The presence of fermentable lugar in small quantity in the wood is 
certainly a probable cause of the formation of ^acetic acid, but wood con- 
tains other ingredfenls besides. Thus, for instance, some kind of starchy 
matter is a nearly constant ingredient of the stems of trees, and forms 
the chief bulk of the reserve matter out of which leaves and shoots are 
produced in spring. The presence of starch is also in some way con- 
nected with the presence of sugar, for experiments have proved clearly 
the existence of varying amounts of sugar in fruit trees, and also that 
the sugar reaches its maximum in the spring when the starch is 
undergoing solution. Starch also in the condition in which it is found 
in unseasoned wood under the continued influence of heat and moisture 
will undoubtedly suffer decomposition, and the products of decompo^ng 
stai ch, as is well known, are of a decidedly acid character, and of the acids 
formed, some are of the acetic series, and of these butyric acid may be 
recognized. % 

The sap of woods has also been investigated a*'rd one of Jhe prinpipal 
constituents is sugar. Of the presence of carbo-hydrates other than sugar 
no definite evidence exists, but in the cases which have yet been inves^- 
gated malic acid was also present in the sap. Now malic acid is a 
substance on which the action of putrefactive fcrmczSls has been tried, and 
the products of the fermentation are carbonic acid, acetic acid, succinic 
acid, and butyric acid. t ^ 

I regret that up to the present time I have not been able to investi- 
gate the sap of any Indian trees, nor have I found malic acid in the 
.woods experimented on, but given th^ probable, if not the almost certain 
presence of small quantities of malic acid in the sap, and given the condi- 
tions of heat, moisture, etc. ' to set up putnfactive fermentation in the 
juoist and unseasoned wood, the presence of all the substances necessary 
to will at once fqpow. 
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In the case of an nnsoasoncd wood, the sap wiU still be present in 
small qiiantitj, and thus the presence of acetic acid, butyric acid, etc., may 
be i*eadily accounted f<ir, if ftio wood is placed ui*<ler circuinstancos of boat 
and moisture favouiuble to yie production of forineiitation. 

The conclusions that my expenments have led me to form are as 
follows : — t 

• 1. That tea properly mahufjjj,cturod ih tho ordinary way has no 
power to corrode lead. • 

• • 2. Tliat i^ unseasoned and dqmp wood is used for tho maniifacturo 
of Ijio tea boxes, corrosion of tho tea lead is, midor favourable circum- 

• stances, almost certain, bat tliat some varieties of wood act more violently 

than others. • 

® 3. That even if seasoned wood bo used to make the tea boxes, and if 

it be allosved to becomes saturated with water, and then pl.accd in favour- 
able circumstances of heat and moistni-if, corrosion of tho tea lead may 
occur, though not to so gre^t an extent as if niiseasoned wood had been 
used. • 

4. That tho* active agent docs not exist ready formed in unseasoned 
wood, but is produced by a secomjaiy action from tho constituents of thc^ 
wood. 

5. That tho corrosion is not usually duo to'eontact ac< ion betwoon tho 
load and tho wood, but that a volatile substance is gradually produced 
from the unseasoned wood. 

6. That tho corroding agent is usually acetic acid in tlie pv(iS(mco 

of moist air and carbonic acid, but that oilier acitls of tho saino sericjs avo 
Bomf^tirnes xiroduced, and also act on tho lead, and in tho case of bidyrio 
and ^IcHo acids a grcciiisli yellow mcrustation is formed ditforing en- 
tirely from the whitish or yellow’isli incrustation produced from acotio 
acid.'^ • • 

7^ That thc 5 accti^i«d^)tlu*r acids are produced by tho docomxwsi- 
tion (probably-by a kind of fermeutation under the influonco of heat and 
moisture, and x^f^rliaps slariiHl by deconipf)sing iiitrogenou.s matters) of 
ceidaiu sul)stau(?cs wliicli nro known to bo i>re.sent in woods. Such bodies 
are fermentable sugarjil starchy m?iUcrs, malip mad, etc. 

8. That the lead linings of i.he i(*a chests having been corroded and 
perfora^d by the corj'oding action of these acids in tho ]iresenco of moist 
air and carbonic mud, the tea enn easily iaice up tho djsagreeahlo odour 
wliich the wood itself will iiossess, after it has undergone the chango 
in which acetic and butyric iicid, cto*, arc formed, and tlnw the quality 
of the tea will be deteriorated. c* 
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XIV, — Indian Ants of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, — By Professor 
August Forel, Zurfch, Cotmnunicated^ hy the Natural History 
Secretary. 

[Beoeired Nov. 13th j — ^Boad Deo. 2nd, 1886,] 

Tardily FORMIQlDi®. ’ 

I. Subfamily Camponotidse. 

Forel, Zoitflchr. f. wiss. Zool. xxx, Snppl. 1878. 

Genus Oamponotus. 

Mayr, Enrop. Formic. 1861'. ' ^ 

1. Camponotus stlvatious^, Olivier (Encyclop.Meth. Hist. Na.t. VI). 

Subspecies 0, cognain.% Smith (Cat. Brit. Mus. 1858),- 
var. e, Mayr (Ants of Turkestan coll. b. Fedtschciiko), g and <y .* * 

The Camponotus sylvaiicus is a largo species, which is divided into 
many subspecies and varieties, and which occifrs thronghont the world. 
The subspecies cdgnaius, var. e, inhabits Afiica and Sou|h Asia. 

2. Campono'ius MiCANS, Nylander (Annal. d. Sc. Nat. IV), g . 

This species is found in Europe, Africa, and India. 

3. CAM^o^'OTUS OPACiVENTRTS, Mayr (Vcrhandl. k. k. zool.-bot. 
'Ges. Wien, 1878), g . 

Species very closely^ allied to the C, sericpus, Fabr. 

4. Campot^otus iRiUTArfS, Smith (Catal. J3rit. Miis. 1858 ( = Camp, 
inconspicuus, Mayr, Ann. Mus. Civ. Genova, 1872), g . 

Genus POLTRHAcnis. 

Shu(;karil, Hist, of Insects. d 

6. PoLYRiiACiiis L^vissiMA, Smith (Catal. Brit. Mus. 185^ ( = Po- 
lyrhacliis gJobularia, Mayr, Tijdschrift voor Eutomologie 1867), g . 

Genus PrenolepIs. • ^ 

Mayr, Europ.- Formic. 18G1. 

6. pRENOLOPis LONOicoRNis, Latr. (Hist. Nat. Fourmis, 1802), g . 
A cosmopolitan species. 

(jenus CEcoPiiYLiiA. 

Smith, Proo. Lin. Soc. Zool. 1860. 

7. (Ecophylla smaraOdiwa, Fabr. (Spec. Ins. I) ( = Formica vi~ 
rescens, Fabr., Syst. Ent. 392 = Formica long ipes, Joixlon, Madras Journal 
Lit & Sc. 18^1), g. 

This jspccies is also found of a green colour. 

• g is the sign for ** worker " j 9 » fw “ female ” j <f , for “ male ” ; and 2/ , for “ sol- 
dier.'* 
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Genus Acantholepis. ^ 

Mayr, Etu’op. Eonnic. 18G1. 

8. AcANTTiOLEPirf FitAU EXKELDf, Mayi- (Fortu. ^usfcr, 1851), 5 . 

This spcchj^ l^as been iiitlierto known only from ilio Mod i tor fanoati 

country, Aden, Turkestan, and Persia. Tho speoinions from Calcutta 
w^nild^bolong to the- variety hipartita, Sifiith (Proc. Lin. Soc. Zool. 
1H81) ; but tho body is of a dark bi^wn-blactish colour. They iiro largo 
(3 millims.) and opaque. 

* * Tho mesotiiorax of this genus is much narrowed in tho midille, 

^ lik(^ tho waist of a slender lad3^. 

11. ^Subfamily DoliphoderidsB. 

• B^ort‘1, Zoitsclir. f. wish. Zool. xxx, Sappl. 1878. 

No reprosoiitaiivG of this subfamily was among tho ants sent from 
Cafentta. • 

III. • Subfamily Ponerida. 

^ Smith, (Jfit. Brit. ITym. 18.51. 

Oeiins PoNKRA. 

Latreille, Gen. Otost. et Tns. 1808-1800. 

9. PoNERA TESSEiuxoDA, Mtiyr (Vorhandl. k. k. Eool.-bot. Gob. 
‘W’ien#1878, nvc Phnciy, Ann. Mus. Civ. Genov. TX, 1870-77), g . 

10. PoNEiu LUTEiFf-is, May p (M^n-mocol. Studio u, 1802), J. 

Genus Diaoamma. 

Mayr, Myi’inoo. Sfciiclien, 1803. 

^1. DiaCAMMA vaoans, Smith (Joiu*n. Linn. Soc. Zool. V', 1800, 
Rogm* (Perl. cut. Zeitschr. 1860, p. 3Cf4), {f . 

Gcmia LocopEiA’A. 

* Mayr^ Alyrmcc. Stinflon, 1802. 

f2. LoftoPELTA Sinensis, Mayr (Neue Formicidon, 1870), 5f . 

The .specimen from Calcutta is*only 8,5 millims. in length. M.i^t's 
fljfeciniens wore larger (9. 5 — 10 millims.). 

13. LoBOi’Er/CA |iTtBLi, Mfiyr (Neuo Formicidon, 1870), S • 

IV. Subfamily DoiylidaB- 

Shackard, Aun. of Nat. Ilist. v, 1840. 

Genus TypiiLutoNB. ^ 

Westwood, Introd. Class. Tns. 1840. 

14. Typhlopone oraniensts, LIicrb (Expl.do TAlgepi#, 1840-42 )y 5 , ^ 
This species has been hitherto known only from Nortls&rn Africa 

and from Asiatic Turkey. The specime^^s from Calcutta are quite 
identujal with specimens from Algeria and Palestiiia in iriy collection. 
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t V. Subfamily Myrmicid®. 

Smith, Cat. Brit. Hym. 1851. 

<■' Genus Sima. 

Roger, Berl. cnt. Zoitsohr. 18G3 = jFrifowSTordon, T/of Lfttreillc. 

15. Sima kufo-nkjra, Jei’don (Madras Jourii. Lit. & Sc. 1851, 

m oil on), g. I . / 

16. Sima Compuessa, Roger (Rtft’l.,cni. Zeifcsclir. 1863?), g . 

TLo only specimen from Calcutiivis very large (7. 5 millims.) ^he 
epccimeiis which were described by Ro^cr (1. c.) audMayrVl'ijdschr. voor 
Eiitomol. 1867) measured only 4 — 5 millims. ^J'hevefore the idoutity of 
our specimen with 8. eo7n2)ressa does not seem to me to bo peffectly 
Buro, though tho other characters agree witli tlie doscrijition. 

Genus Myrmicaria. 

Saundora, Trana. But. Soo. Loud. 1^41-43 =•- Ileptaconttylus and Thysatta, Smifcbi 

17. Myrmicaria suboakinata, Smith (Oiit. Brit. Mus. 1858, llepta-^ 

condyltis), g . * , 

Genus Holcomtrmek. 

Mayr, Vorh. k. k. zool.-hot. Goa. Wion, 1878. 

18. Holcomyrmrx scarriceps, Mayr (Verb, k. k. zool.-bot. Ges. 

Wien 1878), g major and g minor. * 

^ OoilUS PllEIDOLE. 

Westwood, Ann. & Mag. Nal.'Hist. vi, 1811 = Ococlomn, Jordon, 1. o. 

19. PnErnoLE indica, Mayr (Ycrh. k. k. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien 1878), 

g,K:, and?. • / 

The specimens arc smaller than Mayr’s. I have Bubmitted this 
ant to Prof. Mayr, who has pronounced it to be Iris P. indim ; but 
joints 3—4 of the antonnfe ate longer than broad 4n the soldier, as 

long as broad in tlio female. ^ ^ 

11 . Length: 4 — 5 millims, *A curved striation at the posterior 
angles of the head. Head shining between tho strisD. c 

g . Length : 2. 5 — 2. 8 millims. ^ • 

9 . Length ; 7 — 7.5 mtllims. Head narrower than tho thorax. 

20. Pheidole latinoda, Roger ^(Berl. ent. Zeitschr. 1863), V, g, 

and 9, vai\ MAJOR. « * • 

Tlio spccimolt^ are larger than Roger’s and Mayr’s. This species 
has hitherto only been found in India, an«l tho ? is still unknown. 

‘ It. Lengfh : 5.4 — 6. 2 millims. * Head coarsely striate-rugose, pos- 
tenoily c6krBely rugose-reticulated. The ground of the reticulations 
is moderately shining and sonfetimes contains secondary rugosities. Less 
‘sliining than P. indica ; the clypeus carinate (in P. indica not carinate) ; 
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the basal surface of the metanotum transversolj'- rii"o%e. The first node of 
the petiole antonorly almost broadeV than posteriorly ; bcnoatlj, furnished 
with a longitudinal caviiia. The seeuml iiod« very broad, uenrly throe 
times as broad jis the iii-st. • Tibia) and soapi of tlio aiitciime abundantly 
furnished with long erect hairs, 

^ g . Length 3 — 3. 3 millinis. Aiitennaf and logs very long and slen* 
defi*, with abundant long erect hairg. First •node of the petiole convex 
beneath. Sj)iiies of the inetauotum longer and at tho base niirrowor as 
in indlca. • 

• Length: 7.5 — 8 inillims. Head (without tho mandibles) bro- 
ader ^lan long, broddei* Mian the thorax, little shining. Thorax narre^w 
jind short. Mcsoiiotum longitudinally rugose (wrinkled). TJio wrinkles 
converge anteriorly and anastomose together at tho median line in front. 
Mgsonolnm opaf|uo, granulated between the wrinkles. Scutelhiin smooth 
■and shining. Hctanoiuia between ilu? spiiK;.s with some coarse longitu- 
dinal wrinkles laterally, smooth and shining in the middle. 

Nodes of the petiole very broad. The first is short and boars up- 
wards a much broadonod twiiisverso scalo, which is emarginato at tho 
iui<ldlo of its superior margin. •Tho first node witli a longitudinal, lobi*- 
form, very prominent edge beneatb. Tho second node twice as broad 
as th^ lirsf , and nearly throe times a.s biWd as long, coarsely rugose 
witli an obtuse tooth beneath. The anterior half oF the basal segnieiit 
of the abdomen closely striate-rugoso, the posterior finely and closely 
reticulate-puncturcd, opaque. The anterior two-thirds of tho following 
Begmeiits smooth and shining ; their iiostcrior third reticulate- punctured 
and^jiaquo. ^ 

nings pale yellowish. 

In other respects like the soldier. 

' 21. PllKIDOJiE JUCUNDA, n. sp. • 

JThis spgcics resdhibles^P. javana, Mayr, and P. indlcay Mayr. Tho 
Boldier only is known. • 

^ Length: 3.3 millims. Head (witliout tho mandibles) rectan- 

gular, a little narrowed posteriorly, deeply emarginato and a little 
flattened behind (liWb tho J\ tatinoda), relatively small. The anterior 
half of the clypeus carinate. The anterior edge of the clypeus emargi- 
lyite i» the middle. Mandibles shining, very delicately striate-rugoso, 
with scattered punctures and with two blunt toctb at j.ho apex. iScapus 
of the antennse lodged in a distinct, smooth, longitudinal groove, which 
is edged medially by the very long frontal edges (himinm fronUdas), 
Scapus of the antennro very long ; but not quite reachititg tho pos- 
terior angles of the head. Joints 3 — 6 of Mie funiculus of the anteun® 
as broad as long. ^ 
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Mcsonotura with a deep transverse impression^ which is nearly as 
deep as the meso-inotanotal fi^roove. ‘Basal surface of the metanotum 
narrow, with a very district, abruptly Cfi.^cd longitudinal channel ixi the 
middle. S])incs of the metanotum of moderj^tc size, divergent, near oiio 
another at tlie base. The nodes of the petiole have the usual form ; the 
second node rounded, without lateral conuU. Antennas and logs luther 
elongate, • ^ * • 

Head coarsely and longitudinalljr fetriated in the middle ; striate- 
rugose, then retie I date- rugose at the jsides, very coarsely rugose-itdi- 
cidato at the poslei'ior angles (like P, lalinoda'). Frontal area and 
middle of the elypeus nearly smooth. Thorjix wrfnkled and rugose, 
moderately shining. The sides *01 the mesonotum and metanotum, as 
also the declivous (posterior) surface of tlie metanotum finedy reticulatc- 
jnirictiircd and oparpie. Nodes of the peliole fiiicly reticulate, nearly 
ojiaque. The base of the abdomen very delicately reticulate ; the rest-* 
smooth and sliiiiing with some scattered punctures, with a hail' in each 
jxdut. ‘ • 

Head and abdomen sprinkled moderately with erect liairs. A few 
ucaitored erect hairs on the tliorax and the femora. The tibire and 
sca])i witbrjut erect hairs, only vvilh a, dedicate (piite applied pnbescenco. 
The body nearly Avithoiit applied pubescence. ^ 

Ihirk ferrnginouH-red, Tlio posterior three-fourths of the head, the 
seapi, and tlie abdonioii (^its base excepted) dark (dicstuut-browii. 

This species is easily to bo distinguished from the iVi. Intiuodahj 
its smaller size, its tibiai and seapi without erect luiii'S, the nodes of 
its ])etii)lc, etc. ; from the Ph. indim by its carinate cd\'pous, its moro 
emarginato head with the posterior angles coarsely retieuhite-nigfise, etc. 
TJio clo.scly allied Ph. javuna has very abundant erect hairs on the legs 
and on the antenna), the mctanotal spines much removed from another 
at the base, the cly])eus witliout eariiia, etc. • • ^ ^ 

22. J^UKIDOLK WUOIJ-MASONI, n.*Sp. 

I dedicate this pretty little now species to Prof. J. Wood-Masoji, 
who has ])een so kind as to send it to mo with ^he others noticed in this 
pape». , * « 

%. Length 2.6 milllms. Head elongate, rectangular, sliglitly 
emarginato behind. Eyes very minute, each compounded of about ^0 
facets, situated at ^ the artcriol* (piarter of tlie head. Antenneo very 
short; senpi of the anicima? as long as half the Inendth of the head, 
eit-bAH' as long.as tvvo-tifihs of the lc*igth of the head (without mandi- 
bles). Ai^jeiinre) 12- jointed, with very large club; the last joint as 
long as the two precedent together. Joints 2 — 6 of the funiculus twice 
as broad as long. Mandibles smooth, shining, with very scattered jpunc- 
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tures and with two black teeth at the end of the terminal edge. Clypous 
very short, very deeply and broadly omarginate c^t the middle of its 
anteinor edge, as smooth in its middle part even as the frontal area, longi- 
tudinally striated at the sides. Antennal fossn^very near to the anterior 
edge of the hdhd. •Frontal edges as long as the scapi. At tlieir exteiior 
side is a smooth and shining groove in which the scapus is lodged. The 
anterior half of the liead is longitudinally^ striated ; the posterior is 
smooth, shining, with some scatt«i\)d punctift'o, wiili a hair in each point. 

• Thorax very short. Tlio pr<inotum is broadened aud foimis at each 
side an edged and rounded protuberance. Tbo proiiotum and tlie raeso- 
nofnm form together onb^ one convex, smooth, and Khining hump, with- 
put trhnsvcrse impression. The nieso-mcstanoial groove is very distinct. 
,]i3Mctanotum low ; its basal surface with two minute longitudinal edhes 
at the sides, which terminate each in a triangular tooth (instead of the 
rf^)inos). The basal surface of tbe m(?tauotum delicalel}'^ transversely 

"reticulate, the declivous one delicately transversely relieulato-rugose. 

The nodes of the pdtiolo have the usual form. They arp narrow 
and niicroscopicaTly reti(Milato. Abdomen smooth and shining with largo 
golden concave points on its fir^t segment. The whole body, iuelusivo 
of the tibim and of scapi, covered with erect hairs. , 

Yellow. The anterior edge of the clypous and the anterior half 
of tli<| mandibles darkened ; the torniinal edge of the mandibhis blackish. 

? . Lengtli : 1.5 milJim. Stature relatively short and thickset. 
Head oval, not emargiiiate. Antenna) like those of tbo soldier. The 
sctapi reach tbo po.storior edge of tlie head. Mandibles smooth, shining, 
with scattered puncture aud eight teeth. Clypous entire, sniootli and 
Bl'^uirig like the whole head. Eyes v6vy rniuiito, situated on the anterior 
third of the head, and eacli conijiounded of a’oout 12 facets, l^o groove 
for tbo scapi. Tliorax as in the soldier, but the inctanotmn is less 
low; Mefanolurn wit-b twy minute teetli, extremely liiicly and trans- 
vers^fly wj-inlcled between these teetli. biodes of tbe jietiolo mieroscopi- 
cally rcticidate. A very largo krowiiisli and gilt i)nije(-uT*o oii tbo 
abdomen. This puncture is moi-e almiicbuit ilian lliat of tbe soldier, and 
even more abundant Jiliflu in TmI rumor tuui aiiroimnclalnvi. Tbo erect 
hairs of tbo body are a little more scat tered and those on the tilua) and 
scapi more oblicpie than in Die soldier. 

• Ifutircly yellow, with the terminal edge of the mandibles darkened 
and the puncture of the abdomen hrowiish (and gilt). 

Genua PypiiDOLOOKTON. 

Mayr, Myrmoool. Sfcudiori, 1802. ^ • 

23. PiiKiDOLouKTON LABOluosus, Smith (Pi’oc. L S. Zool. 18G1, iSoZe- 
nopsis)^ g major. 
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Genus SourNOPSis. 

Woriti^ood, Ann. & Mag^ Nat Iliflt vi, 184il. 

24. SoiiiSNOPSis OLMIUATA, Fabricitts (Sj^st. Piozat. 423, 1822, 

tf major and minor, 2 , 4,nd d , t * 

Quo of the commonest cosmopolitan tropical ants. 

Oeuus Monomobium. ’ ^ 

c " 

Mayr, Formic Anlbtr. 1856. 

25. Monomorium LATiNODB, Mayr ^(Ann.Mns.Civ.Gonova, 1872), Jf. ^ 

* 

Genus Mebanoplus. c * 

0 g 

Smith, Tranft Ent Boo Lond. 1853. r 

f 

26. Mebanoplus bioolob, Guerin (Icon. E5gn. Animal 1829 — 38, 
Cryp(o(frns), . 

A further Phridole i is not to bo determined without the corres- * 
pondent soldier, worker, oi female. 

All the species included iu the foregoing list wore obtained in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. « 
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